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PREFACE 


^  I  ^  H  E  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  provide  as  exhaustive  an  exposition  of 

the  Finnish  ryijy  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  the  basis  of  the  material 
now  available.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  position  occupied  by  these 
rugs,  in  respect  both  of  the  technique  employed  and  of  their  ornamentation, 
in  the  general  history  of  textiles. 

The  work  is  in  consequence  profusely  illustrated,  even  without  all  the 
second-rate  and  degenerate  designs  that  could  have  been  included.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  set  forth  with  an  eye  to  the  development  of  designs,  the  plan  of  the  Work 
differing  thus  from  that  employed  in  certain  other  works  of  a  similar  character, 
which  present  the  various  decorative  motives  typologically  or  —  what  is  often 
regarded  as  about  the  same  thing  —  follow  their  historical  development.  It  is 
obvious  that  more  exact  results  can  be  achieved  by  making  the  design  the  basis 
of  comparison.  And  this  same  method  makes  it  possible  to  test  one’s  ideas  as 
to  the  real  derivation  of  degenerate  or  conventionalized  motives,  a  possibility 
often  lacking  where  detached  motives  or  ornamental  devices  are  subjected  to 
comparisons. 

The  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  present  work  was  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Antell  Collection,  in  a  decision  made  in 
the  winter  of  1914  to  grant  a  sum  of  4,000:  —  Fmks  to  the  Otava  Publishing 
Company  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
textiles  in  the  said  collection.  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  grant  was  to  pay 
for  the  printing  of  sixteen  whole-page  coloured  plates  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  ryijys  and  other  more  notable  textiles  included  in  the  collection. 

According  to  plan,  the  work  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
study  showing  the  nature  of  Finnish  textiles,  the  development  of  these  and  the 
cultural  influences  that  went  to  their  making. 

Having  entrusted  the  compilation  of  the  work  to  the  undersigned,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  generously  assisted  the  collection  of  the  necessary  material,  granting  in 
two  separate  years  stipends  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  recipients  of  these,  two 


merit  special  attention,  namely,  Madame  Katri  Waren  and  Miss  Karin  West- 
ling  (now  Madame  Vikstedt),  who  prepared  copies  in  water-colour  of  the  lyi- 
jys  in  certain  parishes  of  Hame  and  Satakunta  and  in  the  museums  of  Turku 
(Abo),  Pori  (Bjorneborg)  and  Tampere  (Tammerfors). 

Work  on  the  coloured  plates  was  immediately  begun,  but  the  war,  which 
had  begun  in  the  same  year,  and  gradually  rising  prices  brought  the  work  to  a 
standstill,  until  the  whole  scheme  underwent  new  developments. 

Mr.  I.  Horhammer,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  ryijys  who  had  founded  an 
art  dealer’s  establishment  in  1917  under  the  trade  name  of  »Galerie  Horham- 
mer»,  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  many  of  the  ryijys  as  objects  of  art, 
began  perseveringly  to  increase  his  collections.  Already  in  the  autumn  of  1918 
he  was  able  to  open  the  first  special  exhibition  of  Finnish  ryijys,  an  event  that 
was  to  open  the  eyes  of  wide  circles  of  Finnish  citizens  to  the  value  of  these  textiles 
as  works  of  art  and  as  historical  evidence  of  the  development  of  civilization.* 

The  exhibition  opened  a  new  epoch  in  the  matter  of  the  publication.  New 
valuable  specimens  had  been  brought  to  light.  Private  collections  were  formed, 
amongst  the  most  considerable  of  these  being  those  of  Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirk- 
konen  at  Tampere  and  General  Gustaf  Mannerheim  at  Flelsinki  (Helsingfors). 
Also  the  museums  began  with  greater  energy  to  complete  their  collections. 
It  became  therefore  necessary  to  add  to  the  material  accumulated  for  the  book. 
In  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Finnish  National  Museum  and  the  Histo¬ 
rical  Museums  of  Hame,  Satakunta  and  Turku,  attention  had  to  be  paid  to 
those  of  the  museums  at  Borga  (Porvoo)  and  Ilameenlinna  (Tavastehus).  Co¬ 
pies  were  also  taken  of  the  collections  of  Professors  Akseli  Gallen-Kallela, 
Robert  Kajanus  and  Eliel  Saarinen,  which  had  in  part  been  formed  earlier. 

The  interest  thus  awakened  in  various  quarters  provided  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  publication  scheme.  Mr.  I.  Horhammer  undertook  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publishing  reproductions  of  such  items  in  his  own  collection  as  were 
deemed  desirable  for  the  work.  Similar  sacrifices  were  willingly  made  by  Trade 
Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen.  Offers  to  participate  were  further  made  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  owners  of  smaller  collections  or,  in  some  cases,  valuable  individual  spe¬ 
cimens:  the  then  President  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  K.  J.  Stahlberg,  Madame 
Ida  Aspelin-Haapkyla,  Judge  Gunnar  Backstrom,  Madame  Elin  Eklof, 
Mr.  Ernst  von  Freymann,  Civil  Engineer,  Matti  Kauppinen,  Director  of  Museum, 
Madame  Sofi  Selin  and  Alderman  Otto  Tuomi.  The  work  further  includes,  as 
gifts  from  their  owners,  reproductions  in  colour  of  a  number  of  ryijys  in  the 
possession  of  Stockmann’s  Department  Stores  and  the  Hame  Museum. 

A  Guide  was  published  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  to  which  the  present 
author  contributed  an  explanatory  and  historical  review. 


I  he  generosity  thus  accorded  to  the  publication  made  a  modification  in 
its  programme  desirable:  the  aim  was  now  to  bring  about  an  edition  de  luxe  of 
Finnish  ryijys,  setting  aside  for  the  time  the  scheme  of  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  textiles  in  the  Anted  Collection. 

While  the  coloured  plates  were  being  prepared,  I  was  enabled  by  means  of 
grants  from  The  Finnish  Government,  the  Ivordelin  Fund  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors  to  study  the  field  of  textile  work  in  question  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain.  I  take  this  opport¬ 
unity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  persons  through  whom  these  grants 
were  obtained;  further,  I  would  here  express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid  given 
me  in  the  course  of  my  work  by  the  Director  of  the  Nordiska  Museet  Gustaf 
Upmark,  the  Amanuensis  of  its  Textile  Department  Miss  E.  von  Walterstorff, 
the  Director  of  the  Rohsska  Ivonstslojdmuseet  Axel  Nilsson,  the  Amanuensis 
of  its  Textile  Department  Miss  Vivi  Sylwan,  the  director  of  the  Norsk  Folke- 
museum  in  Oslo  Hans  Aall,  the  Director  of  the  Berlin  Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
Privy  Councillor  Peter  Jessen,  Professor  Fr.  Sarre,  Director  of  Department 
in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum,  Berlin,  and  the  Director  of  the  Textile  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  A.  F.  Kendrick.  In  ever  grateful 
remembrance  is  my  faithful  collaborator  in  Berlin,  my  deceased  wife. 

While  setting  down  my  thanks  to  all  the  owners  and  guardians  of  collections 
who  have  placed  their  collections  at  my  disposal  for  the  present  study,  I  desire 
particularly  to  mention  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  the  author  Jalmari 
Finne  and  Antero  Pelkonen,  M.  A.,  at  the  State  Archives,  the  amanuensis  Tyyne 
Vahter  at  the  Finnish  National  Museum  and  from  the  Conservator  of  the  said 
museum,  Matti  Kampman,  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  chemical  analyses  of 
colours. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  are  also  due  for  the  warm  interest  shown  at  various 
times  by  N.  Liakka,  M.  A.,  and  Professor  J.  PI.  Vennola  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
work,  concrete  proof  of  which  is  the  aid  given  by  them  during  their  terms  of 
office  in  influencing  the  Government  decision  in  1923  to  grant  a  sum  of  75,000 
Fmks  towards  the  expenses  of  printing  and  a  further  sum  of  25,000  Fmks 
to  defray  Customs  duties  on  the  coloured  plates.  At  the  same  time,  1  thank 
every  member  of  the  Government  for  the  linancial  support  thus  given. 

The  work  of  translation  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Alex.  Matson.  May  I 
add  that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  well-known  English  investigator  of 
the  history  of  textile  manufacture,  A.  F.  Kendrick,  for  his  kindness  in 
inspecting  the  manuscript  and  for  his  many  invaluable  suggestions  with 
regard  to  its  style. 

Helsinki,  March,  1926. 


The  Author. 
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Fig.  1.  Border  of  a  ryijy  of  the  year  1773.  Turku  Historical  Museum. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  RYIJY*  (Swedish  and  Norwegian  r  y  a)  is  primarily  a  bed-cover, 
the  technical  components  of  which  are  the  warp,  the  weft  and  the  pile.1 
The  last  consists  of  short  ends  of  thread  affixed  to  the  warps  in  rows  and  at 
regular  distances,  either  on  the  upper  surface  alone  or  on  both  sides.2  In 
construction  these  rugs  are  thus  similar  fabrics  to  the  so-called  Oriental  car¬ 
pet,  distinguishable,  however,  at  first  sight  from  the  latter  by  the  greater  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  rows  of  pile  and  the  considerably  greater  length  of  the  pile. 
While  in  an  Oriental  carpet  the  number  of  wefts  between  the  rows  of  pile  is 
usually  one  or  two,  in  a  ryijy  there  are  at  least  three  or  fouy  and  generally  ten 
to  twenty.  In  the  finest  Oriental  carpets  the  number  of  knots  in  one  square  deci¬ 
metre  is  5,000  to  10,000,  and  in  the  ordinary  commercial  product  800  to  2,000; 
against  this,  the  Finnish  ryijy  has  only  66  to  304. 

The  ryijy  became  gradually  the  most  notable  product  of  the  textile  handi¬ 
crafts  in  Finland,  particularly  of  those  practised  among  the  people.  Its  colour- 
schemes  and  harmonies  have  gained  special  admiration.  Over  almost  the  whole 
area  of  production  it  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  dowry  of  a  maiden.  Many 
records  exist  of  young  couples  being  married  on  its  surface,3  and  as  the  wife’s 
particular  property,  rich  in  associations,  it  was  left  after  the  death  of  a  hus¬ 
band  for  use  —  »in  the  widow’s  bed»,  as  the  term  runs  in  certain  inventories 

*  As  representing  a  distinctly  national  product,  the  Finnish  name  ryijy  has  been  retained 
in  this  work.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  easily  learned.  The  y’s  are  vowels 
corresponding  to  the  French  u  (German  u  in  ’stuck’);  i  as  in  ’thin’,  j  like  the  consonant  y.  The 
vowels  are  all  short;  the  two  first  form  a  diphthong.  The  sound  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
following  components:  r — ui’ — y — u. 
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Map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century  ryijys  collected. 
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of  estates  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  its  character  of  a  gay  fabric  it  was 
used  on  festive  occasions  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  living-room.4  Cheap  spe¬ 
cimens  were  used  as  sleigh-rugs  and  horse-cloths.  Since  1860,  however,  very  few 
ryijys  have  been  produced  in  the  homes  of  the  masses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  material  in  the  collections  referred  to  in  the  Preface, 
we  line!  the  ryijy  to  have  spread  in  Finland  over  a  wide,  continuous  area  (Maps, 
bigs.  2,  3),  reaching  from  the  Aland  Islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  Provinces  of 
^  arsinais-Suomi,  Uusimaa  and  Satakunta  to  the  most  western  parishes  of 
Savo  and  certain  parishes  in  Etela-Pohjanmaa  (South  Ostrobothnia);  an  isolated 
area  is  formed  in  Pohjois-Pohjanmaa  (North  Ostrobothnia)  by  the  parishes  of 
Rovaniemi  and  Kittila.5 

From  the  map  in  Fig.  2  we  see  that  the  true  homes  of  the  ryijy  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  districts  between  Karja  and  Borga 
(Porvoo)  in  Uusimaa,  in  Satakunta  the  oldest  civilized  districts  in  the  River 
Kokemaenjoki  basin,  in  blame  the  most  fertile,  thickly-populated  districts 
around  Hauho  and  Lakes  Yanajavesi,  Rome  and  Langelmavesi,  the  parishes 
of  Sideby  and  Narpio  on  the  Etela-Pohjanmaa  coast,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saarijarvi  in  Gentral-Finland.  In  the  Aland  Islands  and  Varsinais-Suomi  the 
ryijy-industry  would  seem  to  have  been  in  its  decline  already  at  that  time. 

The  second  map,  Fig.  3,  shows,  by  means  of  different  markings  according 
to  the  amount  of  material,  the  number  of  specimens  collected  in  different 
areas  during  both  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  giving^  on  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  map,  an  impression  that  the  ryijy  had  meanwhile 
conquered  new  territory  in  Etela-Pohjanmaa,  Satakunta,  blame,  Uusimaa 
and  in  the  districts  between  the  latter  province,  Varsinais-Suomi  and  Sata¬ 
kunta.  In  reality,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  phenomenon  noted  probably  implies 
that  new  rugs  of  beautiful  design  came  to  light  at  that  time  —  valuable  spe¬ 
cimens  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  and  were  regarded  as  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  representative  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  collections  of  the 
museums.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  ryijys  have  been  preserved 
from  the  eighteenth  century  is  due  to  the  custom  of  using  valuable  specimens 
on  special  occasions  only.  In  the  interval  they  were  hung  on  the  storeroom  raf¬ 
ters. 

In  S  w  e  d  e  n  the  ryijy  attained  a  wide  circulation.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Province  of  Skane  and  the  northern  districts  of  Norrland,  the  major  part  of 
the  country  is  represented  in  the  ryijy-collections  of  the  museums.  The  richest 
areas  in  this  respect  were  Upland,  Smaland,  Bohuslan  and  Gland.  In  artistic 
value  and  style  of  ornamentation  the  Swedish  ryijys  vary  greatly.  While  geo¬ 
metrical  designs  dominate  in  those  of  Halsingland,  Smaland,  Gland  (Fig.  5) 
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and  Blekinge,  certain  floral  motives  from  abroad  obtained  a  considerable  foot 
hold  in  the  ryijys  from  Upland,  Gastrikland,  Angermanland,  Harjedal,  Jamt- 
land  and  Bohuslan.  Glossy  threads  and  a  beautiful,  rich  colouring  character¬ 
ize  the  ryijys  from  Upland  and  the  northern  provinces  in  general.6 

In  Norway  also  the  ryijy  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  widely 
distributed,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  rare  specimens  the  museums  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  hail  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  in  the 
Norsk  Folkemuseum  at  Oslo,  there  are  ryijys  from  Hallingdal,7  Nordfjord, 
Orkedal  and  Helgeland.  The  Nordenfjeldske  Kunstindustrimuseum  at  Trond- 
hjem  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  ryijys  from  Orkedal  and  Professor  Konrad 
Nielsen  of  Oslo  owns  a  rug  from  Nordland.8 

These  ryijys  are,  as  a  rule,  unpretentious  coverlets  for  everyday  use,  with 
a  comparatively  long  pile  extending  to  five  centimetres  in  length,  all  ornamen¬ 
tation  being  usually  lacking  in  the  central  field.  They  are  said  to  have  been  in 
use  particularly  amongst  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  of  Northern  Norway  and 
Vestland. 

In  Gulbrandsdal  and  Osterdal  pile  fabrics  have  also  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  cushion-covers,  the  so-called  p  u  t  e  t  r  a  e  k.  In  these  the  pile 
is  confined,  however,  to  the  design:  the  method  used  is  that  designated  h  a  1  v- 
f  1  o  s,  rich  patterns  and  colours  being  used. 

In  Denmark  the  ryijy  has  altogether  disappeared,  but  the  technique 
of  knotting  has  survived  in  West  Schleswig  in  covers  for  coachmen’s  cushions  and 
saddle-bags,  which  are  either  wholly  covered  with  a  pile,  or  h  a  1  v  f  1  o  s.  Like 
the  putetraek  of  Norway  they  are  always  variegated  and  ornamented. 

Schleswig-Holstein  on  the  German  side  is  a  direct  continuation  of  this 
Danish  area,  coachmen’s  cushions  similar  to  those  described  in  the  previous 
paragraph  having  been  collected  there. 

Textiles  comparable  with  the  ryijy  from  other  parts  of  Europe  will  be  dealt 
with  later,  where  necessary,  as  opportunity  offers. 


Fig.  4.  Initials  with  wreath  and  crown  from 
a  sampler  of  1725. 


Fig.  5.  Upper  part  of  a  ryijy  from  Oland,  Nordiska  Museet 


EARLIEST  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
SCANDINAVIAN  RYIJYS 

^T^he  existence  of  an  Old  Norse  word  r  y  points  to  the  probability  of  pile 
coverlets  having  been  known  in  North  Europe  at  an  early  time.1 
Hjalmar  Falck  couples  this  word,  corresponding  forms  of  which  still  appear 
in  Norwegian  and  Danish  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  a 
word  denoting  rough  or  shaggy,  r  u  h,  and  assumes  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
ry  he  »a  shaggy  covering*)  to  be  derived  from  it.  In  medieval  and  later  docu¬ 
ments  the  word  becomes  in  Swedish  ryia,  ry  a,  r  i  a,  ry  o,  ryghia, 
ry  g  e.2  In  modern  Swedish  and  Norwegian  the  form  ry  a  is  used. 

Concrete  examples  of  ancient  pile  fabrics  are  confined  at  present,  in  the 
case  of  North  Europe,  to  certain  woollen  garments  —  caps  and  cloaks  — 
from  the  so-called  »oak-coffin  graves*)3  of  the  Danish  Bronze  Age.  Owing  partly 
to  wear,  partly  to  old-fashioned  methods  of  conservation,  the  study  of  the 
technique  employed  in  weaving  these  garments  is  extremely  difficult,  the  more 
so,  as  in  order  to  prevent  damage,  only  ocular  examination  is  permitted.  The 
above  reason  explains  to  some  extent  the  different  results  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  knotting  (Fig.  6).  Diagrams  a  and  b  in  Fig.  6  were  published  by 
G.  J:son  Karlin.4  According  to  his  observations  the  pile,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
has  been  affixed  during  weaving,  thin  pile-threads  being  used  in  pairs,  tied  twice 
or  four  times  to  each  other;  the  pile  is  attached  to  the  warp  either  by  a  loop  or 
simply  by  twisting.  A  different  account  of  the  method  of  knotting,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  6,  c,  d,  was  given  to  me  by  Inspector  Elna  Mygdal.  The  pile  was  placed 
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Fig.  6. 


Methods  of  knotting  the  pile  in  textiles  found  in  oak-coffin  graves  from  the 

Danish  Bronze  Age. 


on  the  foundation  between  two  adjoining  warps,  after  which  a  weft  thread  was 
passed  (Fig.  6  d);  then  the  end  of  the  pile-thread  rising  on  the  right  was  led  over 
and  under  the  warp  on  the  left  and  over  that  on  the  right,  when  a  new  weft  was 
inserted;  the  end  of  the  pile-thread  rising  on  the  left  was  now  led  upwards  under 
both  warps.  An  extremely  firm  knot  was  thus  obtained. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  a  ryijy  being  used  in  Scandinavia  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  section  appertaining  to  bed-clothes  in  the  regulations  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  at  Vadstena  as  given  in  a  manuscript  of  the  year  1451—52.  No  mention 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  ryijys  in  those  rules  which  obtained  the  Papal 
sanction  in  1370.5 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  are  several  reports  from 
Sweden. 

Thus  the  inventory  drawn  up  in  1506  at  Stegeholm  includes  eight  »good 
guest-beds»  each  with  a  bolster,  a  pillow,  a  sheet,  a  »tapestry»  (»t9epethe»),  bed¬ 
spread  (»aakledhe»)  and  ryijys  (»ryger»). 6  The  information  is  interestingas  showing 
that  ryijys  were  used  also  in  cases  of  some  importance. 

A  hint  in  the  same  direction  appears  to  be  contained  in  a  document  of 
the  year  1513,  in  which  a  ryijy  is  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  the  widow  Matta  of  Svante  Nilsson  Sture.7 

Of  particular  interest  is.  the  advice  in  Peder  Mansson’s  work  of  1552  on 
military  science,  to  use  ryijys  gathered  into  the  form  of  a  sack  and  filled  with 
earth  for  stopping  up  breaches  made  by  cannon  in  the  walls  of  a  town,  as  it 
seems  to  imply  an  abundance  of  such  coverlets  at  the  time.8 

In  1507  a  ryijy  is  mentioned  amongst  the  goods  plundered  by  Henning 
Passow  from  Kalmar.9 

Norway  also  supplies  information  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  bill  of  sale  drawn  up  at  Afflodal  in  1460,  Helge  Berswenson  ceded  his 
estate  to  Olav  Martenson,  a  ryijy  (r  y  se)  forming  part  of  the  price.  Another 
Norwegian,  Sigurd  Qwidzlo,  sold  in  1480  two  ryijys  (»ii  r  y  g  i  o  r»)  for  two 
Marks  (»for  ii  marc  Jamizska»).  In  a  sale  of  land  in  1498  at  Are,  ryijys  (r  y- 
gher)  again  formed  part  of  the  price.10 
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Im’oiti  the  sixteenth  century  there  are  numerous  reports,  particularly  in 
inventories,  but  also  in  other  documents.  We  shall  consider  a  few  examples 
of  the  latter. 

As  a  resnlt  of  the  inimical  relations  between  a  Norwegian  Commandant  Vin- 
cens  Lunge,  and  the  Archbishop  Olav  of  Trondhjem,  many  articles  were  lost 
in  1532,  the  catalogue  mentioning  a  bed  with  all  appurtenances,  amongst 
which  was  a  new  ryijy. 

According  to  another  report  of  the  same  year,  Inger  Ott-daughter  lost 
on  certain  vessels,  owing  to  the  same  archbishop,  a  quantity  of  bedding  which 
included  ryijys.  In  1537  a  Norwegian  woman  named  Gunborg  Nils-daughter 
gives  information  that  ryijys  (r  y  ghise),  among  other  articles,  were  used  to 
adjust  the  price  in  an  exchange  of  lands.11  In  1530  ryijys  (ryer)  are  mentioned 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  in  a  Danish  polemical  writing.12 

It  appears  from  inventories  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  ryijys  were  widely  used  as  blankets  in  the  castles 
and  Crown  manors  of  Sweden.  To  facilitate  a  general  review  this  information 
has  been  tabulated  (p.  ^),  the  corresponding  number  of  blankets  being  given  in 
each  case.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  material  for  this  review  has  not  been 
systematically  sifted. 

We  note  that  large  numbers  of  ryijys  were  used,  particularly  in  the  castles 
of  Southern  and  Central  Sweden.  Usually  they  outnumber  the  blankets,  of 
which,  however,  there  are  more  at  Upsala  Castle  and  those  northward  of  this 
place.  The  other  coverlets  used  included  fur-rugs,  counterpanes  and  tapestries, 
which  in  some  instances  were  quite  numerous,  e.  g.,  at  Brunnsbo  in  1565  there 
were  15  fur-rugs,  19  counterpanes  and  28  tapestries,  against  only  17  ryijys 
and  3  blankets.  Generally,  however,  the  use  of  the  two  latter  prevailed;  thus  at 
Kalmar  Castle  in  1575  there  were  1  fur-rug,  10  counterpanes  and  40  tapestries, 
but  67  ryijys  and  15  blankets.  We  note  already  here,  as  we  shall  do  later  in  the 
case  of  Finland,  that  the  amount  of  bedding  in  the  castles  was  at  its  greatest 
during  the  two  decades  beginning  1560  and  1570. 

In  some  cases  the  account-books  of  castles  and  manors  mention  also  the 
colouring.  This  information  is  tabulated  on  page  8. 

We  observe  that  the  plain  ryijys  outnumber  those  of  several  colours  and 
that  natural  tints,  white,  black  and  grey  are  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Of 
other  colours  only  yellow,  the  local  vegetable  dye  most  in  use,  is  represented. 

One  may  infer  that  the  coloured  ryijys  bore  some  kind  of  design.  We  are, 
indeed,  informed  that  at  Vadstena  in  1590  there  were  two  white  ryijys  with 
yellow  borders,  and  at  the  manor  of  Stasby  in  1591  one  black  ryijy  with 
»framing». 
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The  size  of  the  Swedish  ryijys  varied  considerably,  depending  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  on  whether  they  were  intended  to  be  used  by  one  or  several  persons. 
While  the  smaller  measured  14  x  10  spans  (=  210  x  150  cm.)  the  larger  were 
18  x  14  spans  (=  270  x  210  cm).  The  forty-one  ryijys  at  Eskilstuna,  of  which 
the  dimensions  are  given,  average  about  4.9  square  metres.  Sometimes  even 
the  amount  of  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  ryijys  is  mentioned.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Upsala  inventory  for  1545,  75  lbs  of  Swedish  wool  and  30  lbs  of  Eng¬ 
lish  wool  were  needed  for  three  ryijys,  or  35  lbs  per  ryijy.  At  Gripsholm  Castle 
the  manufacture  of  fifteen  ryijys  in  1549  required  506  lbs  of  weft  and  pile  and 
63  lbs  of  hempen  warp,  or  38  lbs  per  ryijy;  in  1556  the  making  of  six  ryijys  at 
the  same  castle  accounted  for  23  lbs  wool  and  132  lbs  so-called  »shed-wool»* 
(1  6  d  j  a),  or  26  lbs  per  ryijy.  Lighter  ryijys  were  also  woven  already  at  that 
time,  judging  from  the  fact  that  only  108  lbs  ryijy-pile,  3  lbs  ryijy-warp  and 
40  lbs  tow-yarn  were  used  in  the  castle  mentioned  in  the  preparation  of  eight 
ryijys  in  1546,  or  18  7/8  lbs  per  coverlet.13  Assuming  the  average  size  mentioned 
above  to  be  correct,  viz.,  4.9  sq.  m,  we  obtain  respective  average  weights 
per  square  metre  of  7.7  lbs  or  2.59  kgs,  7.1  lbs  or  2.39  kgs,  5.3  lbs  or  1.74  kgs 
and  3.9  lbs  or  1.31  kgs.  —  We  note  that  at  least  as  early  as  this  time,  the 
Swedish  ryijys  had  a  pile  and  that  also  hempen  warps  were  used. 

The  inventories  of  Gripsholm  Castle  of  the  time  of  Gustav  Vasa  divide 
the  bedding  into  two  classes:  »herrefatbur»  and  »spisefatbur»,  the  former  inclu¬ 
ding  all  expensive  and  the  latter  the  cheaper  varieties.  Thus,  the  former  com¬ 
prised  different  kinds  of  counterpanes  (Flemish,  English,  gilt-leather  and 
cotton),  and  bed  clothes  (»sangkladen»),  the  latter  blankets,  ryijys,  bed-spreads 
(»akladen»),  »tapestries»  and  even,  from  1553  onwards,  the  so-called  »Russian 
counterpanes)).  At  that  time  ryijys  were  not  therefore  generally  included  among 
the  ordinary  bedding  of  the  upper  classes.  They  were  presumably  used  mostly 
by  soldiers.  We  know  for  certain  that  they  had  to  be  supplied  to  seamen  in 
districts  under  military  tenure,  according  to  a  Statute  of  1690. 14 

Even  in  the  castles  of  Norway  ryijys  were  not  altogether  unknown 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
far  as  can  be  concluded  from  a  rapid  survey  of  their  account-books.  Thus,  a 
Trondhjem  inventory  of  the  year  1596  includes  12  worn-out  and  10  partly- 
worn  ryijys,  and  a  Bergen  inventory  of  1607  two  ryijys  almost  unfit  for  use. 

Denmark  provides  certain  inventories  of  estates  from  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  estate  of  Idde  Lange  in  1534  contained  one  ryijy 

*  Wool  clipped  in  the  spring  after  the  sheep,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  climate,  had 
passed  several  months  in  close  confinement,  was  of  poorer  quality  than  that  grown  during 
the  summer  in  the  open  air.  The  term  »shed-wool»  (Swedish  »lodja»)  applies  to  the  former  variety. 
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(rye);15  in  1550  the  feudal  lord  Jens  Rotfeld  of  Hagenskov  owned  three  ryi- 
jys  (ryer);16  in  1560  Lizabeth  daughter  of  Professor  Christiern  Torkelsen 
Morsing  inherited  a  ryijy  (r  y  e)  from  the  estate  of  her  father;17  in  1575  three 
ryijys,  included  amongst  the  servants’  bedding,  formed  part  of  the  movable 
property  of  Peder  Oxe;18  in  1611  a  ryijy  appears  in  a  Herlufsholm  inventory  as 
belonging  to  the  bed  of  a  cellarboy  (»Kieller  Suenntzens»),  the  fiftieth  bed,  by 
the  by,  of  those  enumerated.19 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this  information  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  the  ryijy  was  included  amongst 
bed-clothes  in  Norway  and  even  in  Denmark,  and  to  judge  from  certain  instan¬ 
ces,  it  was  used  by  persons  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  also.  The  Swedish 
inventories  furnish  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  object  in  question:  it  had  a  pile, 
and  was  comparatively  large,  heavy,  usually  of  one  colour,  white,  black  or  grey, 
seldom  variegated.  Except  for  natural  colours  mention  is  made  only  of  yellow. 


Fig.  7.  Coat  of  arms  of  the  Duke  Johan  at  Turku  Castle. 


FINNISH  RYIJYS  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
ACCOUNT-ROOKS  OF  CASTLES  AND 
CROWN  MANORS  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  1524—1624 


T3  Y  I  J  Y  S  were  more  common  in  the  castles  and  Crown  manors 
*■’  of  Finland  during  the  period  dealt,  with  here  than  in  those  of  Sweden. 
As  was  the  case  in  that  country,  they  are  included  in  the  Finnish  inventories 
amongst  bed-clothes  of  little  value,  i.  e.,  after  the  velvet,  Flemish,  gilt-leather 
and  Russian  counterpanes  and  the  so-called  »tapestries»,  but  before  blankets. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  their  value  was  greater  in  Finland  than  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  There  they  were  usually  included  in  the  »spisefatbur», 
whilst  in  Finland  they  w^ere  generally  divided  into  three  kinds:  »spise»-ryijys, 
ordinary  ryijys  and  wdiat  were  called  »lassne»-ryijys. 

That  the  first  kind  wrere  coverlets  of  little  value,  we  know  already  from  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  a  Turku  (Abo)  Castle  inventory  of  the  year  1547,  they 
number  31  out  of  a  total  of  47;  the  remaining  16  werlae»  ssne»  ryijys.  In  certain 
later  inventories  only  a  few  are  classified  as  »spise»  and  »lassne»  ryijys,  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  remainder  were  of  the  ordinary  type. 
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The  word  »lassne»  is  an  old  participle  form  of  the  word  »lasa»,  which  in 
medieval  Swedish  denoted,  among  other  meanings,  picking,  the  gathering  of 
threads  for  weaving  in  particular,  the  weaving  of  patterned  fabrics.1  A  similar 
meaning  (including  embroidering)  attached  to  the  word  in  Norwegian  also.2 
That  the  word  »lassne»  in  the  connection  referred  to  could  not,  however,  mean 
gobelin,  tapestry  or  embroidery  work,  appears  in  several  instances  where 
the  mention  of  a  pile  distinctly  stamps  the  product  as  a  ryijy.3  Hence,  »lassne»- 
ryijys  are  in  all  probability  to  be  regarded  as  patterned  ryijys  or  specimens  with 
an  appreciable  amount  of  ornamentation,  and  therefore  as  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  ryijy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  ryijys  and  blankets  in  the  castles 
of  Finland  during  the  period  in  cpiestion:4 


Kastelholm 

Turku  Castle 

Korsholm 

Hame  Castle 

Viipuri  Castle 

Olavinlinna 

A.  D. 

Number 

A.  D. 

Number 

A.  D. 

Number 

A.  D. 

Number 

A.  D. 

Number 

A.  D. 

Number 

R. 

Bl. 

R. 

Bl. 

R. 

Bl. 

R. 

Bl. 

R. 

Bl. 

R. 

Bl. 

1524 

11 

8 

1541 

40 

1541 

21 

1549 

40 

35 

1544 

52 

1549 

53 

1547 

41 

1549 

31 

30 

1548 

47 

Ill 

1552 

36 

74 

1553 

43 

52 

1550 

30 

35 

1559 

124 

157 

1558 

62 

161 

1558 

10 

18 

1558 

43 

1558 

43 

1556 

18 

47 

1560 

131 

174 

1560 

71 

1560 

14 

27 

1561 

38 

95 

1540 

60 

76 

1560 

31 

70 

1561 

128 

165 

1566  1027a 

160 

1567 

22 

40 

1564 

58 

61 

1568 

76 

124 

1565 

36 

67 

1570 

83 

119 

1570  104 

148 

1570 

20 

52 

1571 

38 

91 

1570 

84 

152 

1571 

34 

72 

1575  197 

205 

1575 

46 

86 

1575 

68 

1187a 

1575 

35 

88 

1580  1867a 

219 

1580 

40 

54 

1580 

54 

98 

1581 

19 

69 

1585  1467a 

113 

1586 

15 

30 

1585 

59 

68 

1586 

17 

51 

1591  1047a 

109 

1590 

13 

9 

1592 

20 

45 

1591 

46 

587a 

1590 

14 

27 

1597 

87 

28 

1596 

647. 

827a 

1598 

9 

8 

1595 

36 

297a 

1595 

10 

38 

1601 

5 

1602 

24 

1600 

18 

1600 

13 

1603 

14 

1609 

17 

1607 

0 

1607 

62 

31 

1607 

4 

1611 

20 

14 

1611 

8 

1612 

7 

1610 

0 

1611 

17 

12 

1611 

10 

1618 

17 

15 

1617 

3 

1617 

0 

1618 

4 

4 

1624 

1 

0 

1620 

11 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  ryijys  was  highest  in  the 
castles  during  the  period  1560  —  1580,  decreasing  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  decade  following  the  year  1620  the  last 
information  regarding  them  dies  out.  At  Hame  Castle  there  were  no  more 
ryijys  already  in  1607.  A  corresponding  decrease  is  simultaneously  apparent  in 
other  bedding  owned  by  the  castles. 

Also  in  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  manors  and  granaries  do  ryijys  appear. 
Such  manors  were  Grasby  and  Ilaga  in  the  Aland  Islands;  Saari  and  Monoinen 


in  Varsinais-Suomi;  Ulvila,  Kokemaki  and  Kangasala  in  Satakunta;  Pinno- 
nas  in  Pohjanmaa  (Ostrobothnia);  Nasby,  Esbo,  Sjundby  and  Kymi  and  the 
Royal  manors  of  Helsinge  and  Borga  in  Uusimaa;  Kivennapa  in  Swedish 
Carelia  and  the  manors  of  Sairiala,  Rantasalmi,  Putkilahti,  Partala  and  Iviiala 
in  Savo. 

The  account-books  show  that  ryijys  were  both  manufactured  and  repair¬ 
ed  in  the  castles  and  the  manors  mentioned.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
weaving  of  these  articles  was  also  a  peasant  handicraft  in  some  parts  of  Varsi¬ 
nais-Suomi,  Uusimaa  and  the  coastal  districts  of  Pohjanmaa,  especially  in  the 


Site  and  time  of 
manufacture 

Amount  of  material  used 

No.  of  r. 

- - 

Amount  per 

ryijy 

Size  of 

ryijy 

Amount  per 
sq.  metre 

sq.  sq. 

spans  m. 

lbs. 

kgs. 

Turku 

1558 

59  lbs  warp 

166  lbs  pile 

95  lbs  »lidia»  total  320  lbs 

8 

40  lbs 

9.26 

4.333 

l  ^ 

» 

240  lbs  wool  and  »lidia» 

6 

40  lbs 

9.26 

4.333 

Viipuri 

1549 

200  lbs  wool 

5 

40  lbs 

9.26 

4.046 

» 

1551 

160  lbs  wool 

4 

40  lbs 

9.26 

4.046 

Savonlinna 

1549 

80  lbs  wool  yarn 

2 

40  lbs 

9.26 

4.046 

Hame  Castle 

1553 

40  lbs  wool 

1 

40  lbs 

216  4.86 

8.23 

3.85 

Korsholm 

1561 

160  lbs  wool 

4 

40  lbs 

9.26 

3.760 

Hame  Castle 

1556 

130  lbs  wool 

4 

31  lbs 

7.17 

3.355 

»  » 

1553 

60  lbs  wool 

2 

30  lbs 

192  4.32 

6.94 

3.247 

Savonlinna 

1556 

64  lbs  wool 

2 

32  lbs 

7.43 

3.246 

Viipuri 

1560 

120  lbs  wool  yarn 

3 

40  lbs 

247  5.557 

7.19 

3.14 

Savonlinna 

1550 

30  lbs  wool 

1 

30  lbs 

6.94 

3.042 

» 

1554 

60  lbs  wool 

2 

30  lbs 

6.94 

3.042 

' 

» 

1560 

30  lbs  wool 

1 

30  lbs 

6.94 

3.042 

Viipuri 

1553 

180  lbs  ryijy  yarn 

6 

30  lbs 

6.94 

3.042 

» 

1568 

180  lbs  wool  yarn 

6 

30  lbs 

6.94 

3.042 

1554 

216  lbs  wool 

8 

27  lbs 

6.25 

2.731 

» 

1555 

80  lbs  wool  yarn 

3 

27  lbs 

6.25 

2.731 

Korsholm 

1559 

174  lbs  wool 

6 

29  lbs 

6.71 

2.724 

Hame  Castle 

1553 

200  lbs  wool 

8 

25  lbs 

5.78 

2.705 

Viipuri 

1547 

250  lbs  wool  yarn 

10 

25  lbs 

5.78 

2.525 

Savonlinna 

1551 

50  lbs  wool 

2 

5.78 

2.525 

1559 

73  lbs  wool 

3 

24.3  ibs 

5.62 

2.455 

Korsholm 

1560 

96  lbs  wool 

4 

24  lbs 

5.55 

2.253 

Savonlinna 

1560 

72  lbs  wool 

3 

24  lbs 

5.55 

2.425 

» 

1557 

64  V?  lbs  wool 

3 

21  Vi  lbs 

4.95 

2.163 

Raseborg 

1552 

46  lbs  wool  yarn  12  lbs 

hemp 

3 

197* lbs 

4.47 

2.091 

Kangasala 

1557 

17  lbs 

1 

17  lbs1 

200  4.5 

3.77 

1.765 

)) 

» 

15  lbs 

1 

15  lbs 

189  4.252 

3.52 

1 .648 

1> 

» 

16  lbs 

1 

16  lbs 

240  4.95 

3.23 

1.51 

Swedish-speaking  districts  of  the  above  area,  judging  by  the  fact  that  a  tax  was 
levied  to  be  paid  in  ryijys.  According  to  the  Turku  Castle  accounts  for  the  year 
1541  this  tax  brought  in  37  ryijys,  and  we  see  from  the  Raseborg  Castle  accounts 
for  1556  that  two  ryijys  were  received  in  this  manner  from  the  parishes  of  Pohja 
and  Ivarja.  The  books  of  Helsinge  Manor  mention  the  »collection»  in  1551  of  9 
ryijys  and  those  of  Pinnonas  Manor  in  Pohjanmaa  the  receipt  of  12  such  ryi¬ 
jys  in  1561. 

The  accounts  show  also  how  much  material  was  used  in  their  manufacture.5 

Before  we  can  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  ryijys  manufactured 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  modern  products  with  regard  to 

RYIJYS  IN  THE  FINNISH  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


With  pile  on  one  side. 


Exhibit 

N:o 

Size  in  sq.  metres 

Weight 

kgs. 

Weight 
per  sq. 

m. 

Site  of  Origin 

Year 

A.  8508 

1.53  x  2.15  m  =  3.28 

8.4 

2.5 

Nummi 

1805 

A.  7630 

1.53  x  2.05  »  =  3.13 

6.7 

2.1 

Kuhmoinen 

1782 

A.  8053 

1.54  x  2.—  »  =  3.08 

5.6 

1.8 

Urjala 

1799 

A.  6825 

1.32  x  1.53  »  =  2.01 

3.7 

1.8 

Salo  (Pohjanmaa) 

A.  8329 

1.57  x  1.92  »  =  3.01 

5.2 

1.7 

Sjundea 

1792 

A.  8028 

1.63  x  2.12  »  =  3.45 

6.1 

1.7 

Hankasalmi 

A.  8723 

1.53  x  2.02  »  =  3.09 

5.1 

1.6 

Tyrvaa 

1815 

A.  8513 

1.43  x  1.93  »  =2.75 

4.5 

1.6 

Janakkala 

1803 

A.  7853 

1.39  x  1.71  »  =2.37 

3.7 

1.5 

Kokar 

1818 

6683:2 

1.52  x  1.94  »  =2.94 

4.5 

1.5 

Hattula 

1772 

A.  8230 

1.43  x  1.70  »  =2.43 

3.6 

1.4 

Virrat 

1803 

A.  8890 

1.50  x  1.80  »  =  2.70 

3.9 

1.4 

Punkalaidun 

1787 

A.  7784 

1.32  x  1.93  »  =2.54 

3.6 

1.4 

Laitila 

1860 

A.  7528 

1.60  x  2.03  »  =  3.24 

4.4 

1.3 

? 

1781 

A.  6707 

1.40  x  1.77  »  =2.47 

3.4 

1.3 

Sakyla 

1839 

A.  7785 

1.48  x  1.96  »  =  2.90 

4.0 

1.3 

Laitila 

1824 

A.  7872 

1.45  x  1.62  »  =2.34 

3.0 

1.2 

Lohja 

1794 

A.  8279 

1.34  x  1.77  »  =  2.37 

2.7 

l.l 

Paimio 

1807  —  1808 

A.  6528 

1.30  x  1.98  »>  =2.57 

2.8 

1.08 

Borga  parish 

A.  6447 

1.80  x  1.84  »  =  3.31 

2.8 

0.8 

Janakkala 

1850 

A.  5891 

1.60  x  2.04  »  =  3.26 

2.5 

0.7 

Sibbo 

6697 

1.39  x  2.09  »  =  2.90 

1.9 

0.6 

Tenhola 

1848 

Pile  on  both 

sides 

7062 

1.94  x  1.64m  =  3.18 

1  1.6 

3.6 

Uusimaa 

1780 

6450 

1.64  x  1.81  »  =2.96 

7.9 

2.6 

Lop  pi 

1780 

A.  5902 

1.45  x  1.96  »>  =  2.84 

5.9 

2.07 

Sibbo 

1756 

A.  6705 

1.47  x  1.77  »  =  2.60 

5.2 

2.0 

Merikarvia 

1854 

6709 

1.43  x  1.62  »  =  2.31 

4.5 

1.9 

Suomusjarvi 

1801 

A.  8509 

1.57  x  2.02  »  =3.17 

5.7 

1.7 

Nummi 

1805 

A.  8455 

1.57  x  2.02  »  =  3.17 

5.6 

1.7 

Nummi 

1807 

weight,  the  weight  per  square  metre  should  be  known  in  each  case.  To  some 
extent  ,  a  comparison  of  this  nature  is  possible,  as  the  Turku  Castle  inventories 
sometimes  give  the  size  of  their  ryijys.  The  breadth  seems  to  have  varied  at 
that  time  according  to  the  height  of  its  user  and  the  length  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  it  was  intended  to  cover.  We  find  that  the  smaller  ryijys  measured 
200  x  150  cm  (81”  x  60”)  =  3  sq.  metres  and  the  largest  297  X  178  cm 
(120”  X  72”)  =  5.28  sq.  metres.  The  62  ryijys  enumerated  in  1558  at  Turku 
Castle  give  an  average  area  of  4.32  sq.  metres. 

If  we  divide  the  weights  given  in  the  table  by  this  number  we  find 
the  weight  of  material  per  sq.  metre  to  have  been  4.33  —  1.51  kgs.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  when  spun  into  yarn  the  weight  of  wool  diminishes 
by  about  10  per  cent  ,  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  if  we  conclude 
new  ryijys  to  have  weighed  3.9  —  1.36  kgs  per  sq.  metre  at  that  time.  The 
table  on  page  13  shows  most  of  the  ryijys  to  have  been  extremely  heavy.  In 
certain  cases,  where  both  the  dimensions  of  the  ryijy  and  the  weight  of  material 
used  is  given,  it  is  possible  to  show  with  exactitude  the  weight  per  sq.  metre  at 
that  time. 

4  he  ryijys  preserved  in  the  Finnish  museums,  dating  in  most  cases  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
vary  little  in  size,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  by  this  time  they  are  adapted, 
as  a  rule,  to  a  standard  type  of  bed.  True,  a  number  of  quite  small  specimens 
exist  (111  x  164  cm  =  1.82  sq.  metres),  and  some  that  are  comparatively  large 
(160  X  210  cm  —  3.36  sq.  m.),  but  by  far  the  majority  are,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  on  page  14,  fairly  close  to  the  average  size  —  2.76  sq.  metres. 

This  table  shows  that  the  weight  per  square  metre  of  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth-century  ryijys  with  a  pile  on  one  side  only,  varies  between  2.5  and 
0.6  kgs,  and  in  those  with  a  pile  on  both  sides  between  3.6  and  1 .7  kgs.  Even  if  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  wear  is  taken  into  account,  we  still  note  that  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  products  were  generally  much  lighter  than  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  even  though  fairly  light  specimens  were  woven  already 
at  that  time.  The  development  was  thus  obviously  from  a  heavy  to  a  light  type 
of  ryijy,  which  was  probably  not  altogether  due  to  the  changing  features  of 
bed-rooms.  We  know,  indeed,  that  young  wedded  couples  in  particular  were 
wont  to  sleep  throughout  the  winter  in  unheated  storerooms,6  but  this  habit 
continued  here  and  there  long  into  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  probably 
nearer  the  truth  in  assuming  that  heavy  ryijys  were  made  for  everyday  wear 
and  that  a  reduction  in  weight  accompanied  the  increasing  tendency  in  Fin¬ 
land  to  make  of  the  article  an  artistic  product.  The  long  pile,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  ryijy,  was  a  hindrance  to  artistic  aims.  The  shorter 
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it  became,  the  surer  became  the  contours  of  the  design,  the  more  subtle  and 

free  the  motives  it  was  possible  to  employ. 

The  looms  used  at  this  period  seem  to  have  been  still  of  the  nanow  type, 
to  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  account-books  often  mention  half-ryijys  and  so- 
called  »framings»,  by  which  was  probably  meant  the  borders  sewn  on  to  the 
long  edges,  these  borders  having  consequently  to  be  woven  separately.  Ryijys 
were  therefore  often,  if  not  always,  of  two  or  more  pieces  joined  together,  as 
was  the  case  in  Sweden,  particularly  with  regard  to  Upland,  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Generally,  to  judge  from  the  castle  account-books,  ryijys  were  woven  of 
wool  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Only  from  Raseborg  and  Viipuri  have  we  infor¬ 
mation  of  hemp  being  used  also:  in  the  former  castle  five  were  woven  in  1556 
of  materials  including  20  lbs  of  hemp,  and  in  the  latter  castle  three  ryijys  in 
1552,  in  which  12  lbs  of  hemp  were  used.  As  hemp  or  flax  was  mostly  used  for 
the  warp  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  in  other  words, 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  to  which  specimens  now  existing  belong,  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  hemp  used  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  was  intended 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  addition,  the  five  ryijys  referred  to  accounted  for 
128  lbs  of  wool  and  20  lbs  of  »lijdia»,  i.  e.,  the  so-called  »shed-wool»  or  wool  of 
poor  quality,  and  the  other  three  for  46  lbs  of  woollen  yarn. 

A  certain  report  from  Turku  appears  to  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
material  needed  for  the  three  main  components  of  a  ryijy:  the  warp,  the  weft 
and  the  pile.  The  account-books  for  1558  state  that  in  the  preparation  of  8 
ryijys,  59  lbs  of  warp,  166  lbs  of  pile  and  95  lbs  of  »lijdia»  were  used.  As  the 
last-mentioned  wool,  of  inferior  quality,  is  made  even  nowadays  into  weft-threads, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case  also  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  especially  as  the  warp  and  pile  are  separately  specified.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  each  coverlet  required  7  3/„  lbs  of  warp,  11  7/8  lbs  of  weft  and  20 3/4 
lbs  pile.  In  other  w7ords,  of  the  total  weight  of  40  lbs,  the  warp  accounted  for 
18  7/ie  Per  cent,  the  weft  for  29  n/16  per  cent  and  the  pile  for  51  14/16  per  cent. 
If  we  assume  the  hemp  mentioned  in  the  Viipuri  report  to  have  been  used  for 
warp  and  the  »lijdia»  for  w'eft,  we  obtain  the  following  local  proportions:  warp 
11  21/ 89  per  cent,  weft  11  21  /89  per  cent  and  pile  77  47  '89  per  cent. 

Even  in  the  ryijys  of  later  centuries  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  con¬ 
siderable.  In  the  finished  article  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  res¬ 
pective  weights  of  the  different  components,  owing  to  variations  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  threads  used,  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  assess  the  approxi¬ 
mate  length  of  thread  in  the  whole.  We  note,  for  instance,  that  in  a  Saarijarvi 
ryijy  of  the  year  1790  the  total  lengths  per  square  decimetre  are  400  cm 
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warp,  1,000  cm  weft  and  1,800  cm  pile,  working  out  (with  regard  to  length) 
at  12  2/4,  31  */«  and  56  1/'4  per  cent  respectively;  in  a  Hameenkyro  ryijy  of 
the  year  1826  the  corresponding  percentages  are  7  7/24,  19  19/24  and  72  22/24 
per  cent;  further,  in  an  Uusimaa  ryijy  of  the  year  1780  with  double  pile 
(Fig.  121)  6.8,  12.7  and  80.4  per  cent  (49.4  per  cent  for  the  upper  pile  and  31 
per  cent  for  that  on  the  reverse  side).7 

We  see  thus  that  the  figures  showing  the  proportion  in  length  of  material 
used  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  correspond  approximately  with 
the  proportions  of  weight  in  sixteenth  century  ryijys.  As  the  sixteenth  century 
products  were  usually  much  heavier,  the  conclusion  presents  itself,  assuming 
the  method  of  manufacture  to  have  been  the  same,  that  coarser  materials 
were  used  in  the  earlier  products.  Nothing  definite  can,  however,  be  concluded 
with  regard  to  quality  on  the  basis  of  these  historical  studies  in  the  weights 
of  the  various  components,  e.  g.,  as  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  their  pile,  since 
the  relatively  great  weight  of  the  pile  can  as  well  be  explained  by  a  close  and 
comparatively  short  pile  as  by  a  sparse  and  long  pile.  Actually,  the  heavy 
weight  per  square  metre  of  the  sixteenth  century  ryijys  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  weights  known  to  us  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries  seems  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  a  long  pile.  Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  table,  we  may  say  that  it  can  in  no  case  be  said  to  point  to  the  use  of  a 
close  and  short  pile,  in  other  words,  to  a  fabric  resembling  the  Oriental  carpet, 
as  these  will  be  found  to  be  relatively  light  and  in  every  case  noticeably  lighter 
than  the  sixteenth  century  Finnish  ryijy. 


Species  of  carpet 

Quality 

Size  in  sq.  metres 

Total 

weight 

kgs. 

Weight 

per 

sq.  metre 

Persian:  Feragan 

Medium 

500  x  208  =  10.4 

28.5 

2.74 

Joragan 

Thick 

255  x  320  =  8.16 

18 

2.2 

Serabend 

Medium 

200  x  235  =  4.7 

10 

2.12 

Feragan 

Fine 

250  x  210  =  5.25 

7.5 

1.42 

Ispahan 

)> 

290  x  210  =  6.09 

17.2 

2.82 

Central  Asian:  Beshir 

Medium 

135  x  220  =  2.97 

7 

2.35 

Bukhara 

304  x  190  =  5.77 

10.5 

1.82 

Afghan 

» 

185  x  290  =  5.36 

10.6 

1.98 

Kashgar 

Thick 

200  x  405  =  8.1 

14.5 

1.79 

Samarkand 

Fine 

110  x  195  =  2.14 

3 

1.4 

Caucasian  carpet 

Thin 

110  x  165  =  1.81 

2.8 

1.54 

»  » 

Thick 

180  x  205  =  3.69 

4 

1.08 

»  » 

» 

110  x  145  =  1.54 

3 

1.88 

2  —  The  ryijysrugs  of  Finland 

) 

216  x  225  =  4.86 

17  ( 

7 

1.44 

In  all  probability  the  Finnish  sixteenth  century  ryijys  bore  a  pile  on  one 
side  only,  nothing  being  said,  even  in  those  inventories  which  give  detailed  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  ryijys  enumerated  in  them  of  a  double  pile.  For  such  a  cover¬ 
let  to  attain  a  weight  of  even  3—3.9  kgs,  the  pile  would  therefore  need  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  Luckily,  we  are  not  wholly  without  the  means  of  com¬ 
parison  in  this  respect  also,  a  ryijy  having  been  preserved  in  Finland  —  No.  A. 
7062  in  the  previous  table  of  weights  —  with  a  weight  per  sq.  metre  of  3.6  kgs 
and  a  pile  2.5  cm  long  on  the  upper  surface  and  8  cm  on  the  reverse  side.  Even 
though,  in  this  case,  of  double  pile,  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  nature 
of  the  old  ryijys.  Also  single-pile  specimens  fully  suited  to  serve  as  points  of  com¬ 
parison  for  the  heavy  woollen  ryijys  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  still  be  found 
outside  Finland,  in  Oland  and  the  Island  of  Worm,  significantly  enough,  on 
islands  where  female  handiwork  has  best  preserved  the  traditional  individuality 
peculiar  to  it. 

The  table  on  this  page  gives  an  idea  of  the  Oland  ryijy. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  firstly,  that  the  weight  per  sq.  metre  of  the 
Oland  product,  2.81—3.77  kgs,  corresponds  in  noticeable  degree  to  the  usual 
respective  weight  of  Finnish  sixteenth  century  ryijys,  secondly,  that  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  different  components  are  extremely  close  to  those  noted  by  us 
for  the  latter. 


Nordiska 

Museet  N:o 

Year 

Size  in  sq.  metres 

Weight 

kg- 

Weight 
per  sq.  m. 

Length 
of  pile,  cm. 

Proportion  of  warp,  weft 
and  pile  in  °/o 

120,405 

1791 

183  x  141  =  2.58 

9.250 

3.58 

3—3.5 

17.5°/o,  14.54 °/o,  67.96 °/07 

120,644 

186  x  123  =  2.28 

8.6 

3.77 

3.5 

120,565 

200  x  151  =  3.02 

8.5 

2.81 

3.5 — 4 

The  Oland  ryijys  were  intended  above  all  for  everyday  use:  they  are  extre¬ 
mely  little  ornamented,  being  for  the  most  part  of  one  colour,  white,  answering 
thus,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  this  repect  also  to  the  prevailing  type  of  ryijy  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Finland. 

When  later,  perhaps  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  so-called  »lassne»-ryijys, 
the  Finnish  ryijys  became  more  and  more  the  object  of  creative  enthusiasm  and 
their  pile  grew  shorter  in  consequence,  the  idea  arose  —  so  it  appears  —  of 
compensating  at  least  in  part  for  the  loss  of  warmth  involved,  by  providing 
the  reverse  side  with  a  pile. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  many  of  the  inventories  giving  details  also  as  to 
colours.  The  colour-schemes  appearing  in  the  various  castles  are  tabulated 
on  page  20. 


Ihis  table  is  in  many  respects  illuminating.  The  predominance  of  natural 
colours  is  perhaps  here  the  point  of  most  interest.  The  other  colours  in  order 
of  use  are  yellow,  one  of  the  vegetable  dyes  most  characteristic  of  the  country, 
and  red,  one  variety  of  which  was  similarly  a  vegetable  dye.  Blue  and  green 
were  at  that  time  only  nominally  represented.  We  note  therefore  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  national  dye-products. 

The  most  common  combinations  of  colours  were,  as  in  Sweden  (at  Eskil- 
stuna),  white  and  black,  and  grey  and  black.  Common,  though  in  much  less 
degree,  was  the  combination:  white,  red,  black  and  yellow.  White  and  grey 
ryijys  of  one  colour  were  used  most  in  Viipuri  Castle,  black  in  Viipuri  and  Ilame 
Castles,  bor  Turku  Castle,  on  the  other  hand,  variegated  ryijys  of  white,  black 
and  yellow  were  the  most  characteristic. 

The  inventories,  though  they  give  the  colour  of  each  ryijy,  seldom  describe 
the  design.  All  the  more  welcome  are  the  few  exceptions  in  which  the  design 
is  granted  a  word  or  two.  Thus,  in  a  Turku  Castle  list  of  the  year  1558  a 
certain  ryijy  is  said  to  be  yellow  in  the  centre  and  black  at  both  ends.  Several 
cases  exist  where  the  colour  of  the  field  and  the  border  is  mentioned.  The  1558 
list  referred  to  includes  a  ryijy  with  a  »grey  pile  and  black  border».  The  1559 
list  mentions  white  ryijys  with  borders  now  of  black,  now  black  and  red,  now 
black  and  white,  now  yellow.  Black  ryijys  appear  also,  in  which  the  border 
is  white  and  yellow.  Hame  Castle  inventories  of  the  years  1553  and  1556 
use  the  word  »frame»  in  the  sense,  apparently,  of  borders  woven  separately 
and  affixed  by  sewing:  the  lists  speak  of  black  ryijys  with  white,  red  and 
yellow  frames,  and  of  grey  ryijys  with  yellow  frames.  Several  specimens  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  separately  woven  borders  sewn  along 
their  long  edges  have  been  found  in  Upland.  The  accounts  of  the  castle  last 
mentioned  for  the  year  1564  speak  of  ryijys  with  white  stripes,  and  those  for 
1571  of  ryijys  with  grey  and  black  stripes.  In  some  cases  only  the  colour  of 
the  border  is  mentioned  in  inventories  from  Turku  dealing  with  the  years 
1558  — 1560. 8  A  quite  distinctive  ryijy  appears  in  the  1558  lists  of  the  Boyal 
Manor  of  Helsinge:  »white  and  black  inside,  yellow  tongues  in  the  pile,  white 
and  black  stripes». 

Sometimes  a  brief  note  gives  a  complete  picture  of  the  design  of  a  ryijy. 
Thus,  in  a  Kastelholm  Castle  list  of  the  year  1559,  a  number  of  ryijys  appear 
which  bore  »the  arms  of  our  Gracious  Lord»  (»vor  N.  H.  vapn»).  Of  these,  some 
were  of  one  colour,  white,  black  or  grey,9  others  white  with  black  borders.  Our 
Gracious  Lord  was  probably  the  Duke  Johan  who  lived  at  that  time  at  Turku 
and  whose  arms  (Fig.  7)  can  still  be  seen  over  the  castle-gate  as  a  memorial  of 
those  days. 


Viipuri  1554 

1555 

1556 

1557 

1558 

1560 

1567 

Hdme  1553 

1554 

1556 

1558 

1564 

1571 

Turku  1558 

1559 

1560 

Helsinki  1558 

Ulvila  1556 

Kokemaki  1556 

1557 

Castle  or  Manor 

and  year 

W  M  M  M  M  CO  W 
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Grey 

4^  tO  W  OUJUJi  Ui 

White 

Black 

H  i— >  jo  ^  ja  h  to  m  w  “  w 
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White  Black 
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White  Red 

h!^  M  i—  tO  i—  Oi 

White  Red 
Black 
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White  Red 
Black  Yell. 
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The  inventory  of  1560  at  Turku  Castle  includes  also  »lassne»-ryijys  decora¬ 
ted  with  the  »arms  of  His  Grace».  These  ryijys,  the  colours  of  which  are  given 
as  white,  yellow  and  black,  bore  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  their  name,  other 
ornamentation  also. 

During  that  period,  Oriental  carpets  with  the  arms  of  their  owners,  kings 
or  nobles,  inwoven,  w^ere  fairly  common  in  Spain,  Central  Europe  and  even  in 
England.  In  some  instances  they  appear  to  have  been  gifts  from  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  in  others  they  had  been  ordered  from  the  Orient.  The  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  Johan  shows  him  to  have  been  the  owner  of  a  few  Oriental 
carpets.  Whether  they  were  adorned  with  his  coat-of-arms,  is  now  unknown.10 

Another  motive  frequently  appearing  is  the  cross,  which  adorns  two  ryijys 
in  the  Kastelholm  lists:  one  white,  with  black  and  red  borders  and  the  cross 
in  its  centre,  the  other  similarly  white,  with  a  black  stripe  round  it  and  a  black 
cross  in  its  centre. 

In  the  last-mentioned  list  mention  is  made  also  of  a  few  ryijys  decora¬ 
ted  with  »dice»,  which  were  probably  rectangular  geometrical  figures.  Of  these 
ryijys,  one  was  white  and  black,  surmounted  by  the  »arms  of  His  Grace»;  anoth¬ 
er  grey  »with  white  and  black  dice»;  the  remaining  two  black,  white  and  red, 
with  »dice  woven  around  therm). 

Usually,  where  any  explanation  at  all  is  given,  only  the  colours  are  mention¬ 
ed,  e.  g.,  »a  white,  black  and  red  ryijy»,  or  a  ryijy  with  white,  black  and  red 
pile.  Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  assertion  as  to  the  design 
of  such  ryijys,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  similar  vague  classifications  appear 
also  in  those  inventories  which  expressly  mention  certain  examples  as  »lassne» 
ryijys  or  give  an  account  of  the  design,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
either  geometrical  in  pattern  and  as  such  difficult  to  describe  and  therefore 
recourse  was  had  to  the  colours  only  as  marks  of  identification,  or  else  totally 
lacking  in  any  regular  pattern,  in  which  case  the  surface  may  have  resembled 
a  field  growing  different  kinds  of  grass,  as  in  a  type  of  Swedish  ryijy  still  met 
with  (Fig.  19). 

There  is  reason  to  assume  that  the  manufacture  of  ryijys  in  the  workshops 
of  the  castles  or  royal  manors,  where  in  all  probability  peasants  dwelling  in 
the  locality  were  also  employed,  spread  this  handicraft  amongst  the  surroun¬ 
ding  population,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  already  known  to  them.  We  concluded 
earlier,  on  the  grounds  of  the  ryijy-tax,  that  such  articles  had  been  previously 
woven  at  least  in  the  Swedish-speaking  districts.  With  regard  to  districts  farth¬ 
er  east,  Savo  in  particular,  the  impression  is  created  that  the  handicraft  did 
not  become  known  until  after  the  establishment  of  Crown  manors.  Thus,  the 
inventories  of  Kiiala  Manor  for  the  year  1557  mention  only  5  fur-rugs,  whereas 
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in  the  1561  inventory  there  are  already  4  ryijys,  of  which  one  was  sent  to 
Olavinlinna  Castle  and  another  to  Sairiala  Manor.  At  Putkilahti  Manor  two 
»Russian  counterpanes))  and  two  sheepskin-rugs  were  made  in  1557;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  further  six  blankets  were  made,  and  not  until  1559  was  a  ryijy 
woven;  in  1563  there  were  already  two  of  these  at  the  manor.  In  the  Partala 
Manor  inventory  for  1557  there  are  only  two  ryijys,  but  in  the  same  year  two 
more  were  made;  a  further  ryijy  was  completed  in  1560.  In  the  1558  list  from 
Rantasalmi  Manor  five  blankets  only  appear;  in  1559  the  same  list  contains  two 
ryijys,  a  third  being  made  in  the  same  year.  In  1561  the  number  had  risen 
already  to  five,  to  which  a  sixth  was  added. 

The  picture  thus  presented  of  sixteenth  century  ryijys  on  the  basis  of  docu¬ 
ments  preserved  in  archives,  shows  these  to  have  been,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  decorative,  skilfully  woven  »lassne»-ryijys,  for  the  most  part  of  coarse 
manufacture,  heavy  and  of  long  pile,  resembling  most  closely  the  type  of  ryijy 
still  surviving  in  Oland.  They  were,  in  many  cases  at  least,  of  two  halves 
joined  together.  A  considerable  number  were  either  altogether  or  in  their  central 
field  of  one  colour,  the  border  being  in  the  latter  case,  as  we  find  it  today  in 
certain  Swedish  and  Norwegian  ryijys,  of  a  different  colour.  Those  ryijys  of 
which  the  pile  is  described  as  coloured,  were  perhaps  comparable  with  the  Swe¬ 
dish  type  of  ryijy  in  Fig.  19,  or  geometrical  in  design,  such  having  been  proved 
to  exist,  as  witness  the  stripes  with  which  certain  ryijys  were  said  to  have  been 
adorned.  »Lassne»-ryijys,  the  designs  of  which  were  already  more  intricate,  of 
which  there  is  likewise  evidence,  were  probably  correspondingly  shorter-piled 
and  lighter  than  those  made  for  everyday  use.  These  formed  the  starting-point 
for  the  artistic  ryijys  woven  in  Finland  during  the  following  centuries. 

From  the  account  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  of  Finnish  and  Swedish 
ryijy s  in  the  period  dealt  with,  it  appears  that  the  Finnish  product  was  richer 
both  in  colour  and  design.  In  noting  this  fact  it  becomes  clear  to  us  why  Fin¬ 
nish  ryijys  were  so  often- commissioned  for  Sweden  during  the  time  of  Gustav 
\  asa  and  expressly  for  use  in  the  royal  residence.  Thus,  Oueen  Margareta 
acknowledges  the  receipt  on  August  9:th,  1544,  of  four  ryijys  from  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Yiipuri  Castle,  Nils  Grabbe.  According  to  the  account-books  of  Turku 
Castle,  20  ryijys  were  sent  in  the  same  year  to  Gripsholm  Castle.  Further,  the 
same  queen  received  at  her  castle  in  Stockholm  17  ryijys  from  Olavinlinna 
Castle  in  1550,  and  from  the  following  year  we  have  evidence  that  the  king 
personally  acknowledged,  in  a  royal  letter  from  Vantholm  dated  November 
16:th,  the  receipt  of  11  variegated  ryijys  from  Idame  Castle.  These  commissions 
emanating  from  the  royal  residence  can  hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as 
indications  that  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  was  at  that  time  on  a  higher 
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level  in  Finland  than  in  Sweden.  Apparently,  the  Finnish  ryijys  already  pleased 
the  eye  by  their  colouring,  a  supposition  quite  natural  in  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  commission  for  »variegated»  ryijys. 


Fig.  8.  Female  figures  in  a  ryijy  of  1798  from  Korpo. 


FINNISH  RYIJYS  IN  BILLS  OF  SALE,  WILLS 
AND  INVENTORIES  OF  ESTATES  DURING 
THE  PERIOD  1495—1810 

rTl  H  E  earliest  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  ryijy  in  Finland  is  contained 
in  a  Bill  of  Sale  drawn  up  in  1495  with  the  convent  at  Naantali  and 
referring  to  the  sale  of  Finnila  Manor  in  the  parish  of  Masku,  a  ryijy  being  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  price  paid.1 

We  see  already  from  this  that  ryijys  were  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
castles.  From  certain  inventories  at  death  and  lists  of  damages  it  becomes  plain 
that,  at  least  in  the  south-west  of  Finland,  they  were  to  be  found  in  many  private 
households.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  in  1549  Mistress  Anna  Hans-daughter 
Tott  of  Nynas  Manor  owned  11  ryijys,  woven  of  mingled  white  and  black.2 
Several  ryijys  are  mentioned  also  in  the  lists  of  goods  lost  by  private  individuals 
in  the  skirmishing  between  King  Erik  and  the  Duke  Johan  in  1563.3  Further, 
15  ryijys  were  included  amongst  the  movable  property  in  an  inventory  drawn 
up  at  Ylane  Manor  after  the  death  of  Philippa  Erik-daughter  Fleming  in  1578.4 
But,  as  in  the  castles,  ryijys  seem  to  have  belonged,  together  with  blankets, 
to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  bed-covers  in  the  households  of  the  wealthy.  Thus 
Anna  Tott  owned  in  addition  to  her  ryijys  one  gilt-leather  counterpane,  seven 
different  counterpanes,  one  »tapestry»  and  ten  fur-rugs.  These  latter  were  made 
at  the  time  of  the  skins  of  sheep,  wild-cats,  bears  and  wolves.  Flemish  coun¬ 
terpanes  also  were  owned  by  private  individuals.  —  The  above  information 
serves  to  strengthen  the  view  already  expressed  in  connection  with  the  »ryijy- 
tax»,  that  these  textiles  were  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
by  private  individuals  already  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  obtained  a  comparatively  clear  picture  of  the  sixteenth  century  ryijy. 
The  specimens  still  preserved  of  those  from  the  eighteenth  century  make  our 
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knowledge  of  these  a  good  deal  more  exact.  On  the  other  hand,  those  from  the 
seventeenth  century  are,  temporarily  at  least,  hidden  in  relative  obscurity,  as  be¬ 
yond  the  information  given  earlier  regarding  their  use  in  the  castles,  the  only 
information  at  present  at  our  disposal  consists  of  a  few  remarks  in  certain  wills 
and  inventories.  The  paucity  of  the  material  allows  of  its  inclusion  in  its  entirety. 

In  1650  an  old  ryijy  is  included  in  an  inventory  from  Ilmajoki,  and  in  1666  a 
will  from  the  same  parish  mentions  a  new  one.  Both  hail  from  farmhouses. 

In  the  will  of  Andreas  Mathise,  Vicar  of  Rantasalmi,  drawn  up  in  1663, 
an  old  ryijy  is  mentioned. 

The  records  of  the  Summer  Assizes  at  Saaminki  in  1667  include  among  the 
property  of  Christina  Molenius,  wife  of  the  Chaplain  of  Saaminki,  the  ryijy  given 
her  on  her  wedding  morning  by  the  bridegroom. 

On  such  scant  material  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  social  standing  of  those  by  whom  ryijys  were  used.  We  note  merely  that 
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they  were  used  at  that  time  in  vicarages  and  formed,  at  least  in  some  districts, 
part  of  the  bedding  of  a  farmer. 

Estate  inventories  of  the  eighteenth  century  provide  much  more  detail 
in  this  respect.  In  order  to  give  this  information  in  as  condensed  a  form  as 
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Ulvila  C.  1737  .  .  . 

4 

4 

Tyrvaa  C.  1722 — 25,  1736—93;  25  vrs . 

81 

29 

3 

4 

1 

118 

Pirkkala  C.  1722 — 93,  1802—03;  22  yrs  . 

20 

14 

1 

15 

3 

53 

Ikaalinen  C.  1751 — 61,1773 — 93;  5  yrs  . 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Ruovesi  C.  1726 — 94,  1800 — 1803;  29  yrs  .  . 
Jyvaskyla,  Saarijarvi,  Viitasaari  C.  1749  — 

59 

4 

1 

9 

5 

78 

1766,  1770 — 1776  . 

20 

4 

3 

1 

00  l>* 

i  Narpes  C.  1770 — 83;  12  yrs  . 

44 

3 

Ivorsholm  C.  1771 — 76;  5  yrs 

20 

3 

23 

Nykarleby  C.  1741,  1753—71;  9  yrs . 

11 

2 

13 

Alavus  C.  1760 — 61 

2 

2  1 

Salo  C.  1761 . 

1 

9 

i 

9 

Kokkola  C.  1795  . 

Kemi  C.  1771 

& 

9 

9 

Ilmajoki  C.  1774,  1796;  2  yrs 

i 

2 

'yJ 

Q 

Tammela  C.  1741—79,  1786 — 91;  35  yrs  . 

84 

23 

5 

10 

122 

Janakkala  1741—78,  1786—1806;  41  yrs.  . 

51 

19 

3 

6 

17 

96 

Hauho  C.  1754—74,  1786 — -1802;  31  yrs  . 

34 

28 

9 

13 

84 

Jamsa  C.  1750 — 71,  1788 — 97;  12  yrs 

16 

2 

9 

27 

1  1 

Hollola  C.  1764 — 95,  7  vrs 

4 

<•) 

£  1 

Heinola  C.  J  766 

2 

o 

Helsinki,  Lohja  C.  1765—1817;  16  yrs.  . 

27 

26 

4 

Borga  C.  1768—88,  1791—1808;  20  yrs 

41 

13 

8 

62 

Mantsala  C.  1763,  1771,  1781  —  1806;  13  vrs.  . 

25 

3 

9 

30 

Q  1 

Iitti  C.  1764,  1791 — 1815;  8  yrs 

4 

1 

3 

14 

Kymi  C.  1745—81,  1790—1812;  24  yrs 

12 

8 

13 

o 

47 

Lappee  C.  1740—58,  1774;  6  yrs 

2 

13 

1 

1 

3 

o 

Jaaski  C.  1750 

1  b 

1 

5 

8 

1 

Juva  C.  1701,  1752 

Rantasalmi  C.  1731,1754—69,1776;  7  yrs 

5 

1 

9 

Iisalmi  C.  1758  _ 

l 

Ilomantsi  C.  1723  . 

possible,  the  inventories  have  been  grouped  on  the  preceding  page  according 
to  the  Judicial  Circuit  from  which  they  emanate. 

To  be  completely  illuminative,  material  of  this  description  should  repre¬ 
sent  equitably  the  whole  of  the  area  concerned.  Such  is  not  the  case  here:  in 
the  first  place  there  are  gaps  in  the  records  of  the  State  Archives  to  which 
i  ecoui  se  has  been  had  thus,  e.  g.,  the  inventories  for  West  Uusimaa  and  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki  are  lacking  —  and  in  the  second  place  the 
lack  of  the  necessary  catalogues  and  the  great  wealth  of  material  have  rendered 
a  consequent  sifting  of  the  evidence  impossible  for  the  purpose  in  question.  In  part, 
however,  the  inventories  have  been  systematically  examined.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  South-west  Finland,  those  relating  to  Aland,  Loimaa  and  certain 
parishes  in  the  Piikkio  Circuit  have  been  carefully  investigated  over  given 
periods,  similarly,  in  the  case  of  Satakunta,  those  of  Huittinen,  Tyrvaa,  Hameen- 
kyro,  Ruovesi  and  \  esilahti,  in  the  case  of  Hame  those  from  Kuhmoinen,  Luo- 
pioinen,  Palkane,  Urjala,  Hattula,  Janakkala  and  Loppi,  and  finally,  in  the 
case  of  Uusimaa,  those  from  the  parishes  of  Helsinge  and  Borga,  Pyhtaa,  Tuu- 
sula,  Kymi,  Vehkalahti,  Sakkijarvi  and  Valkeala.  Further,  a  collection  of  inven¬ 
tories  from  Suur-Savo  has  been  examined  in  its  entirety. 

Controlled  by  these  detailed  investigations  and  interpreted  and  distributed 
over  the  adjoining  map  (Fig.  10)  by  a  student  well  versed  in  the  matter,  the  figures 
obtained  seem  to  point  in  a  definite  direction. 

We  observe  an  almost  continuous  decrease  in  the  number  of  ryijys  from 
the  coasts  of  South-west  Finland  towards  the  north-east  and  east.  True,  the 
lands  immediately  behind  the  strip  of  coast  farthest  south-west,  behind  the 
Turku  district,  are  »sparser»  than  the  districts  adjoining  them  to  the  east,  but 
this  is  doubtlessly  due  to  incomplete  study  owing  to  the  reasons  mentioned. 
Similarly,  poorly  represented  districts  are  found  between  Plameenlinna  and 
Tampere  owing  to  the  same  reasons.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  study  the  mate¬ 
rial  available  in  the  desired  degree,  the  map  would  undoubtedly  show  an  unbroken 
black  belt  from  around  Borga  to  somewhere  near  Vaasa,  broadest  in  South¬ 
west  Finland  and  tapering  thence  along  the  Gulf  of  Finland  eastward  and  along 
the  Bothnian  coast  in  the  north.  At  the  same  time  the  map  would  show  this 
black  belt  evenly  fading  towards  the  interior. 

Remembering  that  South-west  Finland  is  a  continuation  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  ryijy-area,  the  phenomenon  in  question  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  use  of  these  articles  should  have  first  begun  to  die  out  in  the  east, 
particularly  as  we  find  the  users  of  ryijys  here  to  have  been  almost  without 
exception  people  of  social  standing,  who,  experience  teaches  us,  are  usually 
originators  of  customs.  The  manner  of  distribution  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to 


denote  with  all  clearness  that  the  ryijy  was,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
still  migrating  eastward,  a  theory  to  which  we  would  like  to  give  special  support 
by  again  bringing  forward  the  social  status  of  almost  all  of  its  users. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  the  previous  chapter  to  the  fact  that  ryijys  were 
manufactured  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  workshops  of  the  castles  and 
Crown  manors,  and  the  theory  that  the  art  of  weaving  spread  gradually  thence 
to  the  people  already  at  that  time  was  broached.  It  was  shown  clearly  how  this 
art  became  known  here  and  there  in  the  rural  districts  of  Savo,  and  possibly 
the  name  ro.ij  y6  applied  to  certain  ryijy-like  products  in  the  Carelian  Isth¬ 
mus  and  Ingermanland  may  be  regarded  as  an  echo  of  an  erstwhile  acquaintance 
with  the  art  in  the  districts  around  Kivennapa  Manor.7  That  the  castles  did  not 
everywhere  'exercise  an  influence,  at  least  in  this  respect,  is  shown  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yiipuri  with  particular  clearness,  ryijy-weaving  being  un¬ 
known  there  amongst  the  local  population. 

A  better  base  for  a  conclusion  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  ryijy  was 
extremely  firmly  established  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Swedish-speaking 
coastal  districts.  We  remarked  recently  that  if  our  material  had  been  complete, 
the  portion  of  the  coast  with  a  Swedish-speaking  population  would  show'  an 
unbroken  belt  of  black  on  the  map  (cf.  map  in  Fig.  2).  That  the  weaving  of 
ryijys  had  become  established  in  these  districts  already  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  shown  by  the  results  given  earlier  of  the  ryijy-tax.  By  regarding  the 
ryijy  as  a  cultural  product  originally  used  by  the  Swedish-speaking  population 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  the  article  becomes  easily  comprehensible. 
It  was  only  inevitable  that  mutual  intercourse  between  the  Swedish  and  Fin¬ 
nish  elements  would  result  in  it  becoming  known  also  to  the  latter,  the  more 
so  as  certain  adjustments  in  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  settlements 
occurred  in  the  course  of  centuries.8  The  comparatively  wider  area  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Finnish-speaking  districts  of  South-west  Finland  is  explained  if 
we  take  into  account  the  relative  local  wealth  of  manors,  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  sixteenth  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  use  of  ryijys  was 
cultivated  and  even  favoured.  Information  contained  in  inventories  of  1745  — 
1777  from  the  parish  of  Palkane  shows  that  in  these  districts,  situated  between 
the  lake-systems  of  Hame  and  Paijanne,  ryijys  were  generally  the  property  of 
the  cultured  and  the  wealthy  during  the  period  indicated.  Out  of  twenty-four 
instances,  one  hails  from  a  vicarage,  one  from  the  home  of  a  parish-clerk,  three 
from  the  homes  of  military  men,  thirteen  from  feudal  estates  and  six  from  ordi¬ 
nary  farmhouses. 

Owing  to  the  labour  involved  in  its  manufacture  and  the  comparative 
expensiveness  of  the  material  employed,  the  ryijy  was  in  a  way  a  luxury, 


demanding  therefore  of  its  user  some  degree  of  wealth.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
is  inteiesting  to  note  that  within  what  has  been  marked  as  the  area  of  distri¬ 
bution,  it  appears  most  plentifully  in  the  most  fertile  districts.  The  places 
where  agiiculture  developed  most  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  lands 
around  Borga  in  Uusimaa,  the  neighbourhood  of  Turku  and  the  parish  of 
Loimaa  in  South-west  Finland  and  the  parishes  of  Huittinen,  Ruovesi  and 
Saaiijaiwi  in  Satakunta  and  Central  Finland.  It  is  precisely  in  these  districts 
that  w  e  ha^,  e  noted  the  special  popularity  of  the  ryijy  in  Finnish-speaking 
Finland. 

In  the  Piikkio  Circuit  certain  ryijys  are  included  in  the  estates  of  sea¬ 
men,  a  fact  deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  according  to  the  Statute  of 
1690  already  mentioned,  ryijys  had  to  be  furnished  to  these  under  military 
tenure. 

With  regard  to  sixteenth  century  ryijys,  we  noted  that  they  were  included 
rather  amongst  the  more  modest  bedding  of  the  castles  than  amongst  the  supe¬ 
rior  varieties.  The  material  supplied  by  eighteenth  century  inventories  seems 
to  indicate  that  together  with  fur-rugs,  blankets  and  counterpanes  they  formed 
the  four  kinds  of  bed-cover  in  general  use  at  the  time.  In  large  households, 
whether  of  the  gentry  or  farms,  all  four  kinds  were  used.  But  already  midway 
in  the  century  we  note  among  the  homes  of  noblemen,  clergymen  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  some  in  which  only  counterpanes  are  to  be  found  in  the  beds 
of  the  quality.  Particularly  in  the  Aland  Islands,  however,  does  the  ryijy  seem, 
in  many  cases,  to  be  the  only  bed-cover.  For  farmhouses,  the  blanket  and  fur- 
rug  were  the  most  characteristic,  though  quilts  also  were  used  in  them  already 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 

Doubtlessly,  of  the  species  of  bed-cover  mentioned,  the  fur-rug  was  the 
oldest.  Like  the  counterpanes,  they  varied  considerably  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  owner.  While  rugs  made  of  sheepskin,  lined  or  unlined,  were  most  com¬ 
mon  in  farmhouses,  in  the  homes  of  the  gentry,  rugs  made  of  the  skins  of  hares, 
wolves  and  bears  were  met  with,  the  latter  kind,  lined  with  broadcloth,  being 
often  of  great  value.9 

Counterpanes  were  of  many  kinds:  striped,  woollen,  flannel,  »\  astgota», 
and  padded  quilts.  The  covering  of  the  last  varied  greatly,  being  now  printed 
linen,  now  sarsenet,  printed  calico,  taffeta,  damask  or  silk.  The  padding 
was  now  tow,  now  wool  waste  or  cotton-wrool.  Certain  species  of  quilt  weie 
accounted  extremely  valuable  and  in  some  cases  even  silver  lace  was  used  in 
their  embellishment.10 

This  notwithstanding,  the  best  ryijys  were  included  amongst  the  most 
valuable  bed-covers,  of  which  fact  a  few  examples  may  be  gi\  en. 


Estate  of  Johan  Haacks,  Vicar  of  Vesilahti,  deceased  1768: 


2  ryijys .  42  Thalers  each 

1  print  counterpane  .  24  » 

1  bed-cover  .  24  » 

1  padded  print  counterpane  .  36  » 

1  linen  counterpane  .  18  » 

2  new  sheepskin  rugs  .  12  » 

1  »  »  .  9  » 

1  old  blanket  . 3  » 

Estate  of  the  Vicar  of  Pirkkala,  Petrus  Bergius,  deceased ,  1764: 

1  ryijy,  double-faced,  new .  30  Thalers 

1  »  24  » 

1  quilted  print  counterpane  . 18  » 

1  sheepskin  rug  lined  with  wool  .  4  » 

1  »Vastgota»-counterpane  .  9  •» 

Estate  of  Nikolaus  Malm,  Vicar  of  Akaa,  deceased  1759: 

1  ryijy,  double-faced,  new .  24  Thalers 

1  ryijy,  slightly  worn  .  18  » 

1  print  counterpane,  with  red  pattern  .  12  » 

1  woollen  quilt  with  cover  of  printed  linen  ....  15  » 

1  bearskin  rug  lined  with  red  broadcloth  ....  25  » 

1  ditto,  slightly  used  .  18  » 

1  new  sheepskin  rug  .  8  » 

1  white  woollen  blanket  with  yellow  stripes  .  .  3  » 

1  white  woollen  blanket  with  black  stripes  .  .  3  » 

Estate  of  Eerola  Farm  at  Artjarvi  1771: 

1  »woollen  ryijy»  (»y llerij a») .  36  Thalers 

1  inferior  »  »  .  24  » 

1  ordinary  bed-cover .  15  » 

1  inferior  »  .  12  » 

1  sheepskin  rug .  12  » 
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Lowest  in  value  were  the  blankets,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
usually  woven  with  stiipes  of  white,  black  and  grey.  Their  price  varied  accord- 
ing  to  quality  between  1  and  6  Thalers.11 


Sixteenth  century  ryijys  were  mostly  of  pure  wool.  Of  such  so-called 
woollen  i >  ij >  ^  (»ull»-,  »ylle»-  or  »af  ull  tillverkade»)  there  were  many  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  mention  being  made  of  them  particularly  in  South- 
Pohjanmaa,  Uusimaa  and  even,  here  and  there,  in  Hame.  That  in  other  res¬ 
pects  they  weie  ol  the  usual  type  of  pile  coverlet,  is  shown  by  a  note  of  the 
year  1770  from  Vanaja,  which  speaks  of  »woollen  pile  ryijys».  More  difficult 
of  explanation  is  the  term  »homespun-ryijy».  Of  these  there  is  only  a  little  infor¬ 
mation  from  \  ehmaa  and  Narpio.  The  »homespun  ryijy  with  rags»  mentioned  in 
the  former  locality  in  1  /64  was  probably  a  rag-ryijy. 

M  it h  regard  to  pile  there  were  two  kinds  of  ryijy:  s  i  n  g  1  e-faced  and 
d  o  u  b  1  e-faced,  according  to  whether  they  were  piled  on  one  or  both  sides. 
Both  types  are  mentioned  in  the  majority  of  Circuits.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  double-faced  ryijys  were  rare  in  the  whole  eastern  area,  beginning  from 
Mantsala  apd  Iitti,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  them  there. 

Ryijys  of  one  colour,  of  which  great  numbers  were  noted  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  still  continued  to  be  woven.  Usually  they  were  white  or 
grey,  less  often  blue  or  yellow.12  The  majority  were  wdiite  and  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful  reports  are  from  the  Aland  Islands,  the  coasts  of  Varsinais-Suomi  and 
Uusimaa,  a  large  number  also  from  the  south  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Hame 
(the  parish  of  Loppi).  Grey  ryijys  appear  in  the  same  districts.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  as  it  is  just  these  areas  which  were  earlier 
adjudged  to  be  the  ancient  homes  of  the  ryijy.  The  area  of  blue  and  yellow 
ryijys  is  not  as  clearly  definable  as  the  former.  Side  by  side  with  these  natu¬ 
rally-coloured  articles,  »dyed»  ryijys  appear.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Inspector  of  Postal 
Service  at  Eckero,  Erik  Hansson,  owned  a  double-faced  ryijy  with  coloured 
threads.  Similar  specimens  are  mentioned  from  the  Piikkio  and  Halikko  Cir¬ 
cuits.  Extremely  common  were  the  »variegated»  ryijys,  and  in  some  cases  the 
colours  employed  are  specifically  stated.  Thus,  in  1743,  we  find  mention  in 
the  Halikko  Circuit  of  a  ryijy  with  a  pile  of  red  and  blue;  in  the  Eura  Circuit 
in  1762  of  a  similar  article  and  from  Sulkava  of  a  ryijy  with  a  pile  of  yellow, 
red,  blue  and  white.  In  the  Tammela  Circuit  a  black  and  white  ryijy  is  mention¬ 
ed  in  1767,  a  yellow  and  grey  specimen  in  1761  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  yel¬ 
low,  black  and  white  one.  From  the  Jamsa  Circuit  there  is  a  note  in  1/5S  ol  a 
blue  and  white  ryijy. 

From  certain  reports  it  becomes  clear  that  such  ryijys  also,  the  centre  of 
which  was  of  one  colour,  of  the  type  noted  already  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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were  still  in  fashion.  The  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Jomala,  Margareta  Frondelia, 
owned  in  1739  a  double-faced  ryijy  which  was  blue  in  the  centre  and  red  in  the 
border,  and  another  with  a  red  centre  and  a  green  border.  Sometimes  only  the 
colour  of  the  foundation  is  given:  e.  g.,  in  the  Piikkio  Circuit  in  1737  a  ryijy 
with  a  white  foundation;  in  the  Janakkala  Circuit  in  1741  one  with  a  grey  foun¬ 
dation,  and  in  the  Borga  Circuit  in  1774  one  with  a  black  foundation. 

Cases  exist,  however,  where  the  design  too  becomes  clear.  Thus  the 
tenant-farmer  Anders  Joranson  of  Basto  in  the  Aland  Islands  owned  several 
ryijys,  of  which  one  was  white  and  spotted  and  another  yellow  and  spotted. 
One  of  the  ryijys  owned  by  the  afore-mentioned  Vicar’s  wife,  Margareta  Fron¬ 
delia,  too,  displayed  wavy  stripes.  Striped  ryijys  appear  to  have  been 
common:  in  the  Vehmaa  Circuit  we  find  mention  in  1763  of  ryijys  with  blue 
and  yellow  stripes,  in  the  Tyrvaa  Circuit  in  1766  of  one  with  a  red  stripe,  in  the 
Tammela  Circuit  in  1745  of  a  yellow  one  with  a  red  stripe  and  in  the  Jamsa 
Circuit  in  1750  of  a  black-striped  ryijy.  A  striped  ryijy  appears  also  in  the 
records  of  the  Janakkala  Circuit. 

Not  in  a  single  case  is  there  mention  of  human,  animal  or  floral  motives. 
This  does  not,  however,  prove  them  to  have  been  non-existent,  as  we  know  of 
such  designs  from  the  specimens  still  preserved  from  this  period.  Evidently 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  in  the  estate  inventories  to  state  only  those  marks  of 
identification  by  which  the  respective  specimens  could  easily  be  distinguished 
in  a  pile  of  such  articles.  Perhaps  just  those  ryijys  whose  foundation-colour 
is  given  bore  decorative  designs:  amidst  motives  of  many  colours  the  recurrent 
colour  of  the  foundation  was  most  easily  distinguishable. 

The  inventories  invariably  give  the  value  of  a  ryijy,  except  where  use 
had  deprived  it  of  value.  Prices  vary  considerably  according  to  quality  and 
degree  of  wear:  from  a  few  ore  to  several  tens  of  Thalers.  These  valuations 
may  possibly  provide  us  with  a  clue  in  our  speculations  regarding  the  ryijys 
of  that  time.  The  comparisons  given  are  all  from  the  period  before  1777,  when 
the  specie-thaler  became  the  unit  of  currency.13 

We  observe  the  usual  price  of  these  articles  in  the  Aland  Islands  and 
along  the  coast  of  Varsinais-Suomi  to  have  been  6  —  15  Thalers.  These  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  prices  customarily  paid  for  single-faced  ryijys;  for 
double-faced  specimens  it  could  even  rise  as  high  as  25  Thalers.  In  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  area  of  production,  but  especially  with  regard  to  Hame  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Satakunta,  the  price  of  the  best  specimens  was  often 
26—40  Thalers,  and  at  times  even  40—60  Thalers.  The  specimens  command¬ 
ing  the  highest  prices  were,  as  a  rule,  double-faced, »  variegated*;  or  »many-colour- 
ed»  ryijys,  as  the  inventories  term  them.  Their  owners  were  usually  gentle- 
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folk  or  wealthy  farmers  “  It  is  obvious  that  the  single-coloured  and  above 
all,  naturally-coloured  products  would  be  cheaper,  7—24  Thalers,  though  we 

note  one  instance  from  Vdra  where  the  value  of  a  white  ryijy  has  been  marked 
down  as  30  Thalers. 

I  he  fact  that  the  area  of  cheap  ryijys  should  turn  out  to  be  the  Aland 
Islands  and  the  south-west  coast  is  not  without  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
ll  was  m  these  same  districts  that  we  noted  in  the  above  the  greatest  number 
of  single-coloui ed  pioducts.  The  two  factors  together  suggest  that  the  ryijy  was 
hei  e  foi  the  mout  part  an  article  of  everyday  use,  and  as  such,  an  old  popular  inheri¬ 
tance.  A  wealth  of  colour  and  design  denotes  a  lilting  of  the  ryijy  to  the  plane 
of  a  luxury,  which  in  relatively  great  measure  it  undoubtedly  was,  as  shown 
also  by  the  concrete  testimony  of  the  present  collections,  in  the  areas  where 
its  \alue  was  highest:  in  Hame,  Satakunta,  South-Pohjanmaa  and  western 
Uusimaa. 


1  hat  the  most  expensive  ryijys  are  in  many  cases  recorded  as  coming  from 
cultured  homes  is  only  natural,  the  qualifications  for  a  mastery  of  design  and 
colour  being  better  in  these  than  elsewhere.  And  that  ryijy-weaving  was  actually 
in  the  eighteenth  century  greatly  favoured  by  the  women  of  the  upper  classes, 
is  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  particularly  in  the  part  relating  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  area  of  distribution.  The  ryijy  became  the  textile  product  which 
more  than  any  other  product  of  its  time,  was  made  to  receive  and  assimilate 
the  new  cultural  influences  of  the  period.  Typical  of  this  trend  is  the  fact  that 
in  certain  of  the  vicarages  and  large  estates  of  Savo  and  Garelia,  in  which  the 
ryijy,  as  a  special  feature  of  such  homes,  survived  into  the  childhood  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  older  generation,  it  finally  became  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  attempt 
to  develop  the  qualities  of  foreign  carpets,  a  covering  for  floors. 

We  concluded  earlier  that  the  art  of  weaving  ryijys  spread  from  the 
work-rooms  of  the  castles  to  the  Finnish-speaking  area.  In  all  probability, 
they  were  at  that  time  and  for  long  afterwards,  for  the  most  part  extremely 
simple  in  design,  as  shown  already  to  some  extent  by  the  material  published 
here  from  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  raising  of  the  artistic  standard  the 
cultured  classes  undoubtedly  led  the  way,  before  all,  perhaps,  the  womenfolk 
of  the  vicarages.  The  fashions  introduced  were  adopted  later,  like  many  other 
fashions  of  the  upper  classes,  by  the  people;  first  by  the  wealthy  farmers,  and 
finally  by  the  great  mass  of  farmers  down  to  the  crofters.  Like  that  of  the  ryijy 
itself,  the  migration  of  such  fashions  was  in  the  direction  so  often  seen  m  the 
history  of  Finnish  civilization:  they  spread  from  west  to  east,  only  to  be  over¬ 
taken,  before  the  homes  of  the  people  in  Savo  and  Garelia  had. been  reached, 
by  time  and  other  fashions. 


3  —  The  ryijy-rugs  of  Finland 
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We  saw  in  the  foregoing  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  also,  ryijys  were 
included  amongst  bed-clothes.  We  found  them  being  relegated,  as  the  term 
went,  to  »the  widow’s  bed».  A  widow  had  actually  a  right,  conferred  by  custom, 
to  her  own  ryijy.  Thus  at  the  division  in  1728  of  the  estate  of  the  feudal  farm 
of  Pukkila,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Uskela,  the  widow  with-held  »by  right  of 
law»  a  ryijy  for  her  own  bed.  That  this  could  be  the  case  is  easy  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  when  we  know  that  ryijys  were  included  in  so-called  »dowry»  property. 
It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  customary  for  daughters  to  inherit  them.15  In 
one  case  in  the  Aland  Islands  the  daughters  were  left  a  ryijy  »at  the  desire  of 
their  parents».  The  oldest  reference  to  a  ryijy  as  a  bridegroom’s  wedding-day 
gift  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  inventory  drawn  up 
in  1697  after  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Chaplain  of  Saaminki,  Christina  Mole- 
nius. 

In  large  households,  such  as  vicarages  and  feudal  farms,  many  bed-covers 
were  needed,  and  amongst  them  we  find,  in  such  cases,  many  ryijys  also.16 


a 


b 


c 


Fig.  11.  Crowns  used  in  ryijys.  a  of  the  year  1790,  b  and  c  1785. 
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RYIJYS  STILL  PRESERVED 

1695—1870 
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MATERIAL  AND  TECHNIQUE 


Finnish  ryijys  were  made  in  one  or  two  pieces,  joined  together  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  by  sewing.  Two-piece  ryijys  could  be  woven  on  ordinary  looms;  the 
single-piece  article,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  a  loom  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  These  were  naturally  not  to  be  found  in  every  house,  nor  was  every 
weaver  of  cloth  capable  of  weaving  a  ryijy.  Tradition  records,  in  certain  loca¬ 
lities1  —  what  might  indeed  have  been  presupposed  —  the  existence  of 
special  ryijy-weavers,2  who  paid  visits  with  their  wide  horizontal  looms  when 
called.  In  such  cases  the  weaving  was  done  by  two  hands:  one  knotted  the  pile 
and  worked  the  treadle  moving  the  rollers  at  one  side,  the  other  at  the  other. 
The  warps  were  so  heavy  that  a  single  treadle  was  insufficient  to  lift  them. 

It  became  clear  from  the  sixteenth  century  inventories  that  the  ryijys  of 
that  period  were,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  two  halves  joined  together.  As  the 
table  (p.  38)  of  the  material  in  the  Nordiska  Museet  shows,  this  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  survived  in  Sweden,  especially  in  certain  of  its  provinces,  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

An  interesting  fact  brought  forward  by  this  table  is  that  the  single-piece 
article  was  made  chiefly  m  those  provinces  (Jamtland,  Haijedal  and  Upland) 
where  their  decoration  with  floral  motives  reached  its  highest  degieeof  deA  el- 
opment.  The  two-piece  ryijys,  on  the  other  hand,  hail  mostly  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  (Smaland,  Blekinge,  Bohuslan  and  Gland)  where  geometrical  designs, 
or  a  complete  lack  of  design,  and  single  colours  prevailed.  The  Swedish  mate¬ 
rial  clearly  indicates,  therefore,  the  greater  age  of  the  two-piecq  article. 

On  the  Finnish  side,  two-piece  ryijys  were  rare  already  m  the  eighteenth 
century.  Specimens  of  which  the  date  is  known  are  only  24  in  number  for  the 
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different  decades.3  To  this  must  be  added,  however,  another  35,  the  precise  date 
of  which  is  unknown.  The  type  in  question  has  been  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
Aland  Islands,4  eastern  Uusimaa5,  certain  parishes  in  Satakunta6  and  the  whole 
of  an  area  beginning  in  South  Hame7  and  continuing  between  Lakes  Vanaja- 
vesi,  Langelmavesi  and  Paijanne  to  North  Satakunta8  and  Central  Finland.9 
This  area  of  distribution  is  worth  noting,  as  it  includes,  in  the  first  place, 
part  of  the  Swedish-speaking  coastal  districts  already  known  to  us  as  the  early 
homes  of  the  ryijy,  and  secondly,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area  of  production, 
where  —  as  we  shall  see  later  —  other  ancient  characteristics  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  It  must  further  be  noted  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  ryijys  in 
question,  in  respect  either  of  their  plain  colouring,10  geometrical  design  or 
sparse  pile,11  represent  old  types.  While  the  single-piece  ryijys  often  have  a  pile 
on  the  reverse  side  also,  the  joined  ryijys  bear  a  pile  qp  one  surface  only,  which 
is  too,  as  we  shall  see,  an  old  trait.  The  construction  of  these  coverlets  from 
two  separately-woven  pieces  is  a  feature  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
the  genetic  relationship  between  the  ryijys  of  Finland  and  those  of  Sweden. 

It  was  stated  already  in  the  introduction  that  a  ryijy  is  composed  of  three 
elements:  the  warp,  the  weft  and  the  pile. 

The  sixteenth  century  account-books  show  ryijys  to  have  been  made  at 
that  time,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  pure  wool,  only  the  warp  being  in 
exceptional  cases  of  hemp.  Later,  probably  already  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  notable  change  occurs  in  this  respect,  for  in  most  of  the  specimens  still 
preserved  the  warp  is  made  of  vegetable  fibre,  flax,  hemp  or  cotton.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  old-fashioned  all-wool  ryijys,  or  ryijys  with  a  woollen  warp,  continue 
to  be  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing,  in  eighteenth  century  inven¬ 
tories,  chiefly  in  those  from  South-Pohjanmaa  and  Uusimaa,  a  few  having 
been  secured  for  collections  from  the  coastal  districts  of  Uusimaa:  from  Sibbo, 
Lovisa  and  Pornainen;  a  fact  which  further  supports  the  theory  that  these 
districts  kept  longer  than  others  to  the  old  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  warp  which  bore  the  pile  had  to  be  strong,  therefore  the  threads 
composing  it  were  usually  twisted  and  doubled.  The  material  used  in 
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the  warp  of  the  ryijys  still  preserved  is  most  often  flax,  sometimes  of  the  best 
quality,  seldom  of  tow.  Cotton  was  still  rarer  than  hemp.  Warp-threads  were 
almost  without  exception  left  undyed. 

In  sixteenth  century  ryijys  the  weft  was  made  preferably  of  cheap 
shed-wool,  a  custom,  comprehensible  enough  in  ryijys  for  everyday  wear,  which 
seems  to  have  survived  in  corresponding  cases  until  the  present  day.  Often, 
other  inexpensive  materials,  such  as  the  hair  of  cattle,  pigs  and  dogs,  were  added 
to  the  weft-thread,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  flax  or  hemp.  Nor  are  cases  particu¬ 
larly  rare  where  the  weft  was  made  solely  of  the  latter  materials.12 

\\  oollen  weft-threads  were  usually  single-spun,  which  accounts  in  consi¬ 
derable  degree  for  the  light  weight  of  the  ryijys  of  later  centuries.13  This  result 
was  not,  however,  achieved  everywhere.  Especially  in  the  Swedish-speaking 
coastal  districts14  did  the  usage  prevail  of  passing  two,  three  or  even  four  con¬ 
secutive  weft-threads  in  the  same  shed.  As,  in  addition,  the  threads  were 
comparatively  coarse,  the  foundation  became  relatively  thick  and  loose.  Being 
found  in  the  early  homes  of  the  ryijy,  this  method  of  weaving  would  seem  to 
point  backward  through  the  centuries.15 

The  weft  was  usually  of  a  natural  shade,  white,  black  or  grey,  in  the  case 
of  eighteenth  century  ryijys  in  particular  mostly  white,  seldom  dyed  and  at 
such  times  either  blue  or  green.16  The  use  of  different  colours  easily  led  to  a 
striped  treatment  of  the  foundation.  At  first,  one  stripe  or  more  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  each  end  only  (Fig.  135)  by  passing  in  turn  decorative  threads 
of  different  colours,  the  method  being  continued  later  throughout  the  whole 
fabric.  Such  ryijys  belong  really  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  are  typical  of 
the  Province  of  Satakunta17;  a  specimen  of  1790  —  1800  is  known,  however, 
from  Jamsa,  striped  at  each  end;  and  two  of  about  1790  —  one  from  the 
rural  parish  of  Pori,  the  other  from  Vesilahti  —  which  were  striped  through¬ 
out  their  whole  length. 

The  foundation  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  plain  cloth,  and  only  rarely 
twilled,  in  which  form  it  appears  sometimes  in  the  Swedish-speaking  coastal 
parishes  of  Uusimaa. 

We  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  at  any  rate  since  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  ryijys  often  had  a  pile  on  both  sides.  We 
noted  at  the  same  time  that  ryijys  made  in  this  manner  were  used  particularly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  area.  The  existing  material  confirms  this:  double- 
piled  ryijys  were  most  popular  in  Satakunta  and  Uusimaa;  fewer  were  made  in 
Hame;  and  from  the  borders  of  Savo  none  at  all  are  known.18  Assuming  that 
innovations  spread  from  west  to  east,  this  would  prove  the  relative  youth  of 
the  double-piled  type.  A  similar  testimony  would  seem  to  be  given  by  the  phe- 
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Fig.  13.  Implement  on  which 
pile-threads  were  cut. 


nomenon  mentioned  above,  viz.,  the  invariable 
single  pile  of  the  two-piece  ryijy.  The  sixteenth 
century  inventories  give  the  impression  that 
double-piled  ryijys  were  at  that  time  still  un¬ 
known.  In  Sweden,  ryijys  with  a  pile  on  both 
sides  have  been  found  solely  in  Upland,  in  which 
province  they  belonged  to  the  most  highly-deco¬ 
rated  class  of  this  type. 

The  pile  is  almost  without  exception  double  woollen  thread,  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  which  differs  somewhat  in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  products: 
in  the  earlier  century  it  is  generally  staffer  and  coarser,  and  consequently  less 
twisted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  glossy,  particularly  in  certain  distant 
parts  of  Flame  and  in  Central  Finland.  The  pile-thread  used  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is,  on  the  contrary,  easily  twisted,  but  without  gloss.  The  difference  may 
be  due  to  changes  in  the  prevalent  race  of  sheep,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  in 
earlier  times  specially  chosen  wool  was  used  for  ryijys.19 

On  the  upper  surface  the  pile,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  knotted  with  two 
or  three,  less  often  with  four  or  five  threads  together;  nor  is  there  any  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  ryijys  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  In  East-Uusimaa,20  the  pile  was  of  single  threads  also,  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  probably  represents  the  oldest  method,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  found  also  in  certain  Swedish  ryijys  for  daily  use  which  bear  the  impress 
of  antiquity.21  But  from  the  same  parish  of  Sibbo  we  have  of  the  year  1756 
a  rarity  of  an  opposite  order:  an  eight-thread  pile  (Plate  LXXVI).  In  some 
cases  the  number  of  threads  varies  in  the  same  article,  being  slightly  greater 
towards  the  edges.  Naturally,  the  densely  piled  ryijys  were  fuller  and  softer 
than  those  with  a  sparse  pile,  and  for  this  reason  they  can  be  regarded  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  later  stage.  —  On  the  reverse  side  the  pile  is  usually  of  two,  seldom 
of  three  threads,  and  in  general,  more  sparsely  knotted  than  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  thread  for  the  pile  was  twisted  round  a  rod  about  20—30  centimetres 
long  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  finger,  which  was  either  turned  by  a  handle 
in  the  contrivance  seen  in  Fig.  13,  or  worked  by  a  treadle  from  the  spindle  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  The  thread  was  run  round  it  in  one  layer  only,  so  that  it  formed 
in  a  way  a  cylinder.  When  this  was  split  open  with  a  knife,  the  thread  fell 
away  from  it  in  equal  lengths  and  was  gathered  in  a  basket  whence  it  was  taken 
while  knotting. 

The  type  of  knot  used  was  almost  without  exception  the  Smyrna  or 
Ghiordes-knot  (Fig.  14)22,  which  was  attached  to  the  warp  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways. 
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Iii  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  knot  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  or  on  the  manner  of  working  the  pedal.  Thus  we  find  that  the  type  of 
knot  seen  in  Fig.  14  a  appears  regularly  on  twill  foundations  tied  to  those  pairs 
of  warps  which  rise  together  at  a  stroke  of  the  treadle.  The  type  of  knot  seen 
in  Fig.  14  e  is  adapted  to  a  plain  cloth  foundation  and  is  tied  to  two  adjoining 
warps  while  the  shed  is  open.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  warps  in  a  twill  founda¬ 
tion  rise  in  successive  pairs  above  the  shed,  the  knots  do  not  fall  vertically  on 
the  same  warps,  but  travel  somewhat  (Fig.  14  i).  With  the  exception  of  knot 
a  and  i  in  Fig.  14,  all  other  knots  appearing  in  Finnish  ryijys  are  used  on  plain 
cloth  foundations. 

In  the  former  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  seemingly  well-based  conclusion 
that  sixteenth  century  ryijys,  both  here  and  in  Sweden,  were  for  the  most  part 
still  heavy,  long-piled  articles  for  everyday  use  and  that  it  was  not  until  this 
time  that  they  began  to  develop  decorative  qualities,  in  other  words,  became 
relatively  light  and  short  m  pile.  We  can  now  build  two  luithei  conclusions  on 
the  above  result:  the  everyday  product  with  a  long  pile  was  more  easily  made 
if  it  was  sparsely  knotted;  the  decorative  ryijy,  on  the  othei  hand,  demanded 
not  only  a  short  pile  but  also  a  dense  one.  4  he  facts  support  these  conclusions. 
For  the  heavy  and  long-piled  Gland  ryijy  of  which  mention  has  often  been  made, 
the  type  of  knot  in  Fig.  14  a  is  characteristic;  to  show  how  dense  the  pile  of  the 
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finest  specimens  was,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  notes  accompanying  the 
coloured  plates,  where  the  type  of  knot  displayed  in  Fig.  14  g  will  be  found  to  be 
the  commonest. 

Assuming  our  conclusions  to  be  correct,  the  predominance  of  type  g  must 
be  regarded  as  a  final  stage  of  development  in  the  making  of  ryijys,  the  other 
types  (a  —  f)  as  ousted  forms,  for  which  we  must  seek  chiefly  in  the  secondary 
products  of  districts  which  have  not,  at  least  earlier,  gained  a  reputation  in  the 
manufacture  of  ryijys.  Let  us  see  how  these  conclusions  hold. 

Of  the  knots  demanding  a  sparse  texture,  type  a  appears  at  times  in  Fin¬ 
land  in  certain  plain  white  everyday  ryijys.  It  is  found  in  Sibbo  in  Swedish¬ 
speaking  Uusimaa,  in  the  rural  parish  of  Pori  and  in  Janakkala  in  South-Flame. 
With  regard  to  knots  b  and  c,  the  former  has  been  found  in  Sibbo,  whence 
the  ryijys  most  ordinary  in  character  have  been  collected,  and  the  latter  in  Pyhamaa 
on  the  Satakunta  coast,  where,  as  in  island  areas,  one  expects  to  find  older 
forms.  Knot  d  is  reported  from  the  remote  parish  of  Kangasniemi  and  knot 
e  from  Uusimaa  (from  the  often-mentioned  parish  of  Sibbo  as  well  as 
from  Vihti)  and  Ivokar,  where,  if  one  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  scant 
material  available,  it  was  typical  of  the  district.  Knot  f  also  is  found  in  the 
islands,  at  Pargas,  but  appears  likewise  in  East-Flame,  in  the  out-of-the-way 
parish  of  Sysma. 

This  research  leads  thus  to  the  conclusion  that  knots  implying  a  sparse 
pile  are  found  chiefly  in  the  old  homes  of  the  ryijy,  in  the  Swedish-speaking 
archipelago  and  coastal  districts,  and  in  addition,  in  certain  remote  districts 
on  the  mainland  where  their  survival  from  earlier  times  has  been  easier  than  in 
more  cultured  areas.  Further,  that  certain  of  these  knots  appear  in  the  simp¬ 
lest  Finnish  ryijys.  We  can  argue  therefore  that  our  study  of  the  localities  in 
which  the  different  knots  appear  bears  out  our  conclusions. 

Aptly  enough,  a  manner  of  knotting  used  with  a  sparse  pile  is  found  on  the 
reverse  side  of  ryijys  solely  on  the  coast.23  It  varies  less  on  this  side,  appearing 
usually  in  the  forms  shown  in  k,  1  and  m;  the  most  considerable  variation  is 
the  Pargas  method  (Fig.  n)  and  even  that  is  made  on  the  topmost  threads  while 
the  shed  is  open. 

The  manner  of  knotting  shown  in  Fig.  h,  which  is  found  already  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  many  parts  of  the  area  of  production, 
represents  the  densest-piled  type  of  Finnish  ryijy.24  The  knot  in  Fig.  r  has  been 
found  only  in  one  specimen  from  Flame  (Plate  VII).  Worth  mentioning  is  the 
fact  that  in  certain  parishes  in  East-Uusimaa,25  the  pile  was  formed  of  one 
continuous  thread  for  the  whole  run  of  a  particular  colour  (Eig.  o).  According 
to  tradition  this  method  of  knotting  was  of  later  date.26 
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Of  the  various  knots  shown,  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Smyrna 
knot,  are  found  in  Sweden:  Figs,  a  (Oland),  c  (Halsingiand),  e  (Varmland, 
Gastrikland,  Halsingiand,  Upland),  f  (Smaland,  Gastrikland)  and  n  (Upland). 
In  this  parallelism,  observable  chiefly  in  the  provinces  nearest  to  Finland, 
we  see  one  of  the  firmest  supports  for  a  belief  in  the  genetic  connection  between 
the  ryijys  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  ordinary  Smyrna  knot  (Fig.  g)  is  found 
over  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  ryijy-area  except  Oland. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  Introduction  that  the  most  obvious  difference 
between  the  Finnish  ryijy  and  the  Oriental  carpet  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  there  are  several  wefts  between  the  rows  of  pile,  and  in  the  latter  usually 
only  one  or  two.  It  follows  from  this  that,  compared  with  its  eastern  relative, 
the  pile  of  the  Finnish,  and  the  Scandinavian  ryijy  in  general,  is  extremely 
sparse.  This  difference  is  increased  by  the  varying  closeness  of  the  knots:  while 
in  the  Finnish  ryijy  the  number  of  knots  per  square  decimetre  varies  between 
66—304,  it  is,  in  the  case  of  Oriental  carpets,  usually  800—2,000. 

The  depth  between  the  rows  of  pile  varies  between  5  —  18  millimetres,  in 
which  space  the  number  of  wefts  which  have  been  passed  varies  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  Through  different  decades  the  proportions  will  be 
found  to  remain  chiefly  the  same  in  one  locality,  but  between  different  locali¬ 
ties  they  may  show  considerable  deviations,  as  seen  in  the  fact  that,  e.  g.,  at 
Karstula,  the  number  of  wefts  within  one  centimetre  was  24—36,  at  Vesilaht.i 
24—30,  at  Hameenkyro  22—30,  at  Saarijarvi  20— 22,  at  Uurainen20,  at  Punka- 
laidun  16  —  30,  at  Hattula,  Langelmaki  and  Tenhola  16,  at  Urjala  15—25, 
at  Sibbo  and  Nummi  12,  at  Sideby  5  — 12,  at  Narpio  and  Lohja  5. 

A  higher  number  of  wefts  denotes,  naturally,  finer  work,  greater  durability 
and  lightness,  a  smaller  number  coarser  work,  sometimes  even  lack  of  durabi¬ 
lity,  but  above  all,  greater  weight.  The  catalogue  given  of  the  number  of  wefts 
in  a  given  space  shows  the  highest  figures  in  just  those  districts  in  Hame  and 
Satakunta  whence  the  majority  of  the  Finnish  ryijys  de  luxe  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  lowest  figures  in  the  districts,  chiefly  Swedish-speaking 
coastal  areas,  in  which,  on  the  grounds  laid  down  in  the  pieceding  pages,  we 
believed  we  had  found  the  old  homes  of  the  ryijy.  The  matter  becomes  still 

clearer  from  the  compilation  on  the  following  page. 

While  obtaining  thus,  from  this  review  also,  support  for  our  assumption  that 
the  oldest  Finnish  ryijys  were  coarse  in  texture  and  heavy,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
time  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  oldest  specimens  the  number  of  wefts  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  pile  was  comparatively  small,  varying  only  between  3-10. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  Norwegian  ryijys  still  preserved,  m  which,  m 
four  recorded  cases,  the  number  of  wefts  is  4,  5,  5,  10,  respectively.  Norwegian 
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Parish 

Space  between 
rows  of  pile,  mm. 

Wefts 

Nummi  . 

18 

6 

Kokar  . 

15 

6 

Vihti  . 

15 

5 

»  . 

13 

4 

Sideby  . 

12 

6 

Vihti  . 

10 

5 

Sidebv  . 

10 

6 

Pargas  . 

8 

4 

Pomarkku . 

8 

4 

Merikarvia . 

8 

4 

Myrskyla  . 

8 

4 

Merikarvia . 

5 

4—3 

ryijys  were  shown  already  in  the  Introduction  to  be  unassumingarticles  intended 
for  the  most  part  for  everyday  use,  resembling  most  closely  those  from  Oland. 

The  pile  on  the  reverse  side  is  usually  knotted  twice  or  three  times  as 
sparsely  as  on  the  right  side.  Only  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  of  which  examp¬ 
les  have  been  found  on  the  Satakunta  coast  and  in  Uusimaa,  is  it  as  close  on 
both  sides.  The  knots  on  the  reverse  side  are  generally  tied  in  the  middle  of 
the  space  between  the  rows  on  the  right  side. 

The  usual  length  of  the  pile  on  the  right  side  is  between  1.5  and  2.5  centi¬ 
metres.  Shorter  pile  is  also  often  met  with,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
probably  the  result  of  wear.  A  length  rising  to  three  and  even  three  and  one- 
half  centimetres,  which  is  found  in  certain  coastal  parishes  and  remote  main¬ 
land  districts,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  earl¬ 
ier  times.  But  as  a  rule,  little  difference  can  be  observed  in  this  respect  in 
relation  either  to  age  or  locality.  In  the  Norwegian  ryijys  mentioned  above 
the  length  of  the  pile  varied  between  4.5  and  5  centimetres,  in  Sweden  (Srfia- 
land)  in  some  cases  between  4  and  5  centimetres. 27 

The  pile  on  the  reverse  side  is  mostly  2—4  centimetres  in  length.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  rise  to  5  and  even  to  8  centimetres. 

In  the  Finnish  product  both  foundation  and  design  are  generally  covered 
with  a  pile.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  at  best  only  in  certain  specimens 
from  North-Finland  (Fig.  32)  in  which  the  pile  is  confined  to  the  design  only.28 
They  are  akin  in  this  respect  to  some  North  Swedish  ryijys,29  and  to  the  »halv- 
flos»  products  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  the  Introduction.30 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  mention  also  the  so-called  »rag- 
ryijys»  which  seem  to  have  been  made  here  and  there  already  in  the  eighteenth 
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century.31  Specimens  have  been  obtained  for  the  collections  in  the  Finnish 
National  Museum  only  from  the  frequently-mentioned  parish  of  Sibbo,  where 
they  were  usually  woven  on  to  warps  and  wefts  of  tow,  the  strips  of  cloth  being 
affixed  in  the  manner  of  a  pile  with  the  knots  shown  in  Fig.  14  p  and  q. 32  Only 
in  rare  cases  was  use  made  of  the  Smyrna  knot. 


Fig.  15.  Cock  and  dog  from  a  sampler  of  1795. 


/ 
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•  DECORATIVE  DEVICES  AND  DESIGN 

INTRODUCTION 

f  N  ordinary  woven  fabrics  the  technical  basis  of  design  is  the  inter- 

lacing  of  warps  and  wefts  of  different  colours,  or  in  other  words,  the  binding 
of  the  warp  and  an  ordered  rythm  in  the  weaving  which  decides  the  placing 
of  the  wefts.  Granted  that  the  method  offers  great  variety  of  design,  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  yet  always  continuous:  the  same  patterns  or  motives  recur  at  regular 
intervals. 

With  ryijys  the  case  is  different.  Like  gobelin-tapestries  they  are  wholly 
independent  of  the  factors  referred  to.  In  tapestries  the  design  is  created  by 
inserting  weft-threads  of  different  colours  by  hand;  in  ryijys  it  is  formed  by 
pile-threads  of  different  colours  placed  in  position  by  hand.  Actual  pictures 
can  thus  be  made  in  both  gobelins  and  ryijys.  They  can  become,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  former  have  indeed  often  become,  what  are  practically  »paintings». 
In  this  respect  Oriental  carpets  have  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  palm  from  gobe¬ 
lin-tapestries. 

Although  in  the  matter  of  technique  the  weaver  of  ryijys  has  thus  had  a 
free  hand,  we  see  from  the  products  themselves  that  extremely  often  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  this  freedom.  A  considerable  number  of 
both  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  ryijys  are  geometrical  in  design,  as  symmetri¬ 
cal  in  pattern  as  any  woven  fabric. 

This  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  all-dominating  posi¬ 
tion  of  motives  proper  to  woven  and  in  earlier  times  even  to  plaited  and  embroi- 
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dered  fabrics,  due  to  their  greater  age,  the  influence  of  memory  and  tastes 
already  created.  In  addition,  the  relative  ease  with  which  a  geometrical  or 
regular  design  can  be  reproduced  as  compared  with  free  compositions  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  see  however  that  during  the  course  of  centuries,  the  weavers  of  Fin¬ 
nish  ryijys  achieved  a  respectable  technical  skill.  On  this  foundation  they 
were  able  to  incorporate  in  their  products  a  great  variety  of  motives,  in  which 
those  of  a  floral  nature  predominate.  Despite  the  remote  situation  of  the  country 
even  motives  peculiar  to  a  number  of  cultural  styles,  the  renaissance,  rococo 
and  neo-classical  styles  in  particular,  were  destined  to  play  a  considerable 
part  in  Finnish  popular  ryijy-weaving.  And  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  weavers  capable  of  producing  purely  pictorial  designs. 
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EARLY  DESIGNS 

RYIJYS  WITH  CONTINUOUS  GEOMETRICAL  DESIGNS 

U  R  present  stock  of  information  based  on  historical  sources,  in 
particular  the  knowledge  we  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  shows  the  ryijy  to  have  been  in  great  part,  in  both  Scandina¬ 
via  and  Finland,  an  article  of  everyday  use.  Many  were  woven  with  no  design 
whatever  of  natural-coloured  white,  black  or  grey  woollen  thread.  Here  and 
there  in  Sweden  and  Norway  they  have  remained  at  this  stage  until  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  also  in  Finland,  in  the  Swedish-speaking  districts  of  East-Uusi- 
maa  and  the  rural  parish  of  Pori,  we  find  proofs  of  an  equally  tenacious  con¬ 
servatism. 

Conservatism  in  one  respect  justifies  us,  however,  in  seeking  it  also  in  others. 

Although  the  picture  given  us  by  our  historical  review  of  the  stock  of 
motives  employed  in  old  ryijys  is  somewhat  bare,  we  were  yet  led  to  believe 
that  the  designs  used  in  earlier  centuries  were  chiefly  geometrical  in  character. 
In  many  cases  where  only  the  colour  of  the  pile  was  recorded,  coloured  threads 
were  possibly  used  with  no  coherent  or  regular  design.  Ryijys  decorated  in 
this  manner  have  been  preserved  in  Sweden  to  our  day,  as  we  have  already 
noted  in  another  connection  (Fig.  19). 

It  was  fully  proved  to  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  Finnish  sixteenth 
century  ryijys  had  a  central  field  of  one  colour,  in  which  case  the  border  was 
of  another  colour  and  often  striped.  This  type  has  still  been  found  over  a  wide 
area,  mostly  however  in  East-Uusimaa  and  in  parts  of  Satakunta  and  Hame1 
(Fig.  20).  The  colour  of  the  central  field  is  in  these  usually  red  lake  or  green, 
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Fig.  20.  Ryijy.  1851.  Sakyla. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  22.  Ryijy.  Origin  unknown. 
Owner:  Professor  Akseli  Gallen-Kallela. 


Fig.  19.  Ryijy.  Upland.  Tierp.  Size 
140  x  170  cm.  Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


Fig.  21.  Ryijy-  Padasjoki.  Size 
135-x  192  cm.  Antell  Collection. 

4  —  The  ryijy«rugs  of  Finland 


Fig.  23.  Ryijy.  Asikkala. 
Size  148  x  199  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  24.  Ryijy.  Parish  of  Borga. 

Size  167  x  21 1  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


less  often  blue.  Naturally,  this  type  too  has  developed  with  time,  so  that  at 
the  present  day  we  find  in  the  borders  now  zigzag  lines,  now  rhombs  or 
squares  or  crosses  (Figs.  21,  22).  Many  of  these  are  of  quite  recent  date,  or  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  ryijy  in  which  stripes  of  different  colours  have  been  employed  in  the 
border,  may  finally  develop  into  a  model  covered  altogether  with  stripes. 
A  brilliant  example  of  this  is  the  specimen  in  Fig.  23,  where  the  central  field 
has  been  further  divided  into  two  parts,  each  composed  of  concentric  rectangles. 

But  from  the  sixteenth  century  we  have  also  information  of  »striped»  ryi- 
jys,  by  which  were  probably  meant  ryijys  with  a  central  field  composed  of 
stripes.  The  type  (Fig.  24)  is  still  common  in  the  Borga  district,  that  ancient 
home  of  the  ryijy.  Later,  we  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  coverlets  with 
intersecting  stripes,  which  form  an  individual  group. 

Among  the  few  weavings  of  which  a  brief,  yet  clear  description  is  given  in 
the  sixteenth  century  inventories,  there  are  two  Kastelholm  ryijys,  both  of 
which  were  adorned  with  crosses:  one  white,  with  black  and  red  borders  and  a 
cross  in  its  centre,  the  other  also  white  (see  p.  21),  containing  a  black  cross 
and  surrounded  by  a  black  stripe.  Although  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  25 
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displays  other  motives  also,  the  temptation  to  regard  it  as  a  descendant  of 
the  sixteenth  century  type  mentioned  is  great,  with  all  the  more  reason  as  it 
is  not  the  sole  representative  of  its  class.  In  this  ryijy  there  is  a  black  cross 
and  conventionalized  female  figures  on  a  red  ground  surrounded  by  a  black 
bordei .  Othei  specimens  of  this  type  have  progressed  still  farther  from  the 
oiiginal  model.  In  a  Kangasala  ryijy,  (Fig.  26),  we  see  a  symbolical  cross  adorn¬ 
ed  with  hearts  and  surrounded  by  rhombs  on  a  black  foundation;  the  border  is 
decorated  with  a  zigzag  stripe  with  tiny  crosses  on  each  side.  The  crosses  in 
two  other  specimens  (Figs.  27,  28),  have  perhaps  been  copied  from  some  reli¬ 
gious  work.  In  the  1  irst  of  these  the  border  has  prodigiously  swollen:  it  has 
broken  into  three  parts,  and  rhombs,  little  crosses  and  triangles  joined  together 
in  pairs  have  been  used  in  its  embellishment.  Underneath  is  the  inscription: 
»Anno  1799  Walbor.»  In  the  second  there  is  a  crown  over  the  cross, 
conventionalized  trees  around  it  and  rows  of  rhombs  in  the  border.  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  field  a  signature  appears  (probably  Anna  Maria)  and  the 
date  1820. 

The  most  valuable  sixteenth  century  ryijys  were  doubtless  those  which 
we  are  told  were  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke  Johan  (Fig.  7;  see 
p.  19)  and  which  appear  in  inventories  from  Turku  and  Ivastelholm.  There  is 
reason  to  assume  that  this  type,  in  which  the  owner,  so  to  speak,  introduces 
himself,  became  the  model  for  many  weavers  of  ryijys,  an  assumption  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  later,  we  know  the  monogram  sewn  on  the  banners  of 
Karl  X  Gustaf  to  have  been  reproduced  in  both  textiles  and  articles  made  of 
wood.2  It  is  a  fact  that  armorial  bearings  are  met  with  in  certain  ryijys.  But 
up  to  the  present  only  one  specimen  is  known  which  in  respect  of  its  design 
could  be  a  descendant  of  those  of  Duke  Johan’s  day;  in  this  the  arms  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  field  of  one  colour.  The  ryijy  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  oldest  (Plate  VI  a)  hitherto  known  in  Finland,  showing  in  its  centre  a 
panel  divided  into  four  parts,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the  arms  of  counts 
and  barons.  The  design  is  of  interest  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  it  appear 
crosses  which  are  met  with  in  the  arms  of  certain  families.  If  we  assume  this 
ryijy  to  be  actually  based  on  a  model  bearing  a  coat-of-arms,  it  is  naturally 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fruit  of  repeated  copyings  and  as  having  lost  in  the 
process  all  authentic  details. 

In  the  earlier  chapter  devoted  to  sixteenth  century  ryijys  we  assumed 
the  design  of  some  of  the  products  of  that  time  to  have  been  geometrical  in 
idea.  The  mention  in  the  Kastelholm  inventory  of  the  year  1559  of  »dice» 
as  a  decorative  motive  gives  substantial  support  to  this  assumption.  The  only 
motives  we  were  prepared  to  admit  under  this  term  were,  namely,  the  squai  e 
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Fig.  25.  Ryijy.  1797. 
South-Polijanmaa 
Owner:  Satakunta  Museum,  Pori. 


Fig.  26.  Ryijy.  Kangasala. 

Size  131  x  169  cm.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


Fig.  27.  Ryijy.  1799.  Punkalaidun. 
Size  147x202  cm.  Owner: 
Association  of  Norwegian  Employers,  Oslo. 


Fig.  28.  Ryijy.  1820.  Ylojarvi. 

Size  141  x  187  cm.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


and  the  1  h  o  m  b.  These  we  find  employed  as  the  chief  motive  in  certain  ryijys 
lorming  a  special,  homogenous  group.  Let  us  now  examine  this  group. 

-  A  characteristic  of  the  members  of  this  group  is  that  at  least  the  central 
field  is  covered  by  an  ordered  scheme  of  decoration  and  that  the  motive  employed 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  development  is  the  square. 

We  observe  that  the  squares  are  placed  either  vertically  or  diagonally  to 
each  other.  Ryijys  of  which  such  decoration  is  a  feature  have  been  collected  in 
both  Finland  and  Sweden. 

A  vertical  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Finnish  material  — 
and  this  is  an  extremely  interesting  point  —  chiefly  in  the  same  districts  as 
most  of  the  two-piece  ryijys:  in  the  first  place,  in  East-Uusimaa,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  parish  of  Sibbo;  secondly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alastaro  and 
Ivoylio  and  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki  in  Satakunta;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  wide  historical  hinterland  which  can  be  regarded  as  beginning 
in  the  south  at  Janakkala  to  continue  thence  along  the  area  between  the  lake 
systems  of  Hame  and  Paijanne  as  far  as  to  Saarijarvi.  In  Sweden  it  is  known 
from  Upland,  Dalecarlia  and  Smaland,  districts  shown  by  the  Table  on  page 
38  to  have  produced  considerable  numbers  of  two-piece  ryijys.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  design  which  is  characteristic  of  ryijys  woven  in  a  primitive 
technical  manner  is  in  itself  of  early  origin. 

The  squares  in  these  ryijys  are  disposed  in  both  Sweden  and  Finland  in  two 
ways:  either  in  such  manner  that  squares  of  different  colours  are  immediately 
connected  with  each  other,  or  that  they  appear  apart  on  a  common  back¬ 
ground,  which  in  this  case,  in  Finland,  is  usually  natural  black  or  green,  more 
rarely  red.  As  an  example  of  the  first  manner  we  include  here  a  specimen  from 
Sibbo  (Fig.  29)  with  a  border,  and  another  from  Kuorevesi  (Fig.  30)  which  has 
as  yet  no  separate  border.  The  ryijy  of  the  year  1782  from  Kuhmoinen  (Fig.  31) 
with  an  undecorated  border  and  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  woven  on  it 
(bridegroom  and  bride),  gives  an  idea  of  those  with  separated  squaies. 

A  special  type  belonging  to  this  group  is  the  ryijy  from  the  Rovaniemi 
district  (Fig.  32),  the  peculiar  character  of  which  appears  in  the  disposition  of 
the  decorative  portions  of  the  centre  on  a  plain  ground  without  a  pile. 

Examples  from  Sweden  are  Figs.  33—36. 

Ryijys  in  which  the  squares  lie  diagonally,  or  —  in  other  words  —  on  their 
corners,  becoming  rhombs,  are  among  the  commonest  types  in  Finland,  appeal¬ 
ing  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  area  of  production.  We  can  distinguish  in 
them  two  strata:  an  earlier  one  with  large  squares  and  a  later  with  small 
squares,  the  representatives  of  the  latter  seeming  in  every  case  to  be  from  the 

nineteenth  century. 
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Fig.  29.  Ryijy.  Sibbo.  Size  157x  200  cm. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  30.  Fragment  of  Ryijy.  Kuorevesi. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  31.  Ryijy.  1872.  Kuhmoinen. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  32.  Ryijy.  Kittila. 

Size  120x  180  cm.  Owner:  Trade 
Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


Fig.  33.  Ryijy.  Smaland,  Asenhoga.  Fig.  34.  Ryijy.  Smaland,  Asenhoga. 

Owner:  Nordiska  Museet.  Size  128  x  192  cm.  Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


I  he  large-square  type,  which  is  represented  in  the  material  at  our  dispo¬ 
sition  chiefly  from  the  same  districts  as  the  vertical  type,  has  also  been  found, 
perhaps  in  even  greater  number  than  the  former,  in  South-west  Finland,4 
and  even  in  South-Pohjanmaa.  The  type  is  illustrated  in  Figs  37—40  and  Plates 

I  and  II,  the  borders  varying  in  the  specimens  shown:  in  the  two  from  Sibbo 
and  Orivesi  (Figs.  37,  39)  it  is  still  narrow,  in  the  ryijy  of  unknown  origin  in  Fig. 
38  it  is  broad  and  decorated  in  like  manner  to  the  field,  in  the  one  from  the 
Plameenlinna  district  (Plate  I)  it  is  divided  by  a  zigzag  line,  in  the  ryijy  in  Plate 

II  it  is  extremely  irregular,  and  in  a  Jamsa  ryijy  (Fig.  40)  it  is  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  motives:  squares,  circles,  S-shaped  curves  and  four-leaved  forms 
resembling  flowers.  A  considerable  number  of  this  type  of  ryijy  are  also  woven 
in  two  halves.  The  colours  employed  in  the  rhombs  vary  greatly.  The  ground, 
where  such  can  be  spoken  of,  is  usually  black,  less  often  red. 

The  area  of  distribution  of  the  small-squared  or  later  type  is  less  confined 
to  the  east.  While  noting  that  they  have  been  found  in  the  Aland  Islands  from 
Kokar  onwards,  and  along  the  coast  of  Uusimaa  and  Varsinais-Suomi  as  far 
as  to  Lapptrask,  we  gather  that  their  actual  domicile  was  in  certain  districts 
in  West-Hame  and  South-Satakunta.5  A  particularly  typical  representative 
of  the  species  is  the  ryijy  of  1832  from  Messukyla  (Fig.  41),  which  has  a  highly- 


Fig.  35.  Ryijy.  Upland,  Litslena. 
Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


Fig.  36.  Ryijy.  Smaland,  Gnosjo. 
Size  128  x  192  cm.  Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 
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Fig.  37.  Ryijy.  Sibbo.  Breadth  152  cm. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig,  38.  Ryijy-  1796.  Origin  unknown. 


Fig.  39.  Ryijy. 
Size  173  x  192  cm. 


1779.  Orivesi. 
Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  40.  Ryijy.  1778.  Jamsa. 
Size  154  x  172  cm.  Owner: 
Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  41.  Ryijy.  1832.  Messukyla. 
Size  136  x  177  c-m.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen.  Tampere. 


Fig.  42.  Ryijy.  Upland,  Old  Upsala. 
Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


developed  border  decorated  with  series  of  rhombs.  As  in  the  large-square 
variety,  the  ground  in  these  weavings  is  often  black  or  red;  green  too  is  fairly 
common,  blue  less  so.  The  design  of  the  borders,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
later  specimens,  varies  greatly. 

Ryijys  with  a  pattern  of  rhombs  are  found  on  the  Swedish  side  in  Blekinge, 
Upland,  Gastrikland,  Halsingland  and  Dalecarlia.  In  the  one  chosen  here  as  an 
example,  Fig.  42,  the  border  is  pierced  by  a  zigzag  stripe  (cf.  Plate  I). 

From  these  designs  others  were  gradually  evolved. 

In  ryijys  adorned  with  squares  in  regular  rows,  the  surfaces  separating  the 
squares  could  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  network,  with  the  meshes  running 
either  vertically  or  diagonally,  according  to  whether  the  basis  of  the  design 
was  the  square  or  the  rhomb.  Both  types  are  known  from  Finland  and  Swe¬ 
den. 

Ryijys  in  which  the  meshes  are  placed  in  vertical  rows  are  richly 
represented  in  Finland.  Like  that  of  the  small-square  ryijy  their  area  of  distri¬ 
bution  is  chiefly  in  the  west.  They  have  been  found  in  many  districts  in  Var- 
sinais-Suomi,  South-Satakunta,  West-Hame  and  East-Uusimaa.  A  specimen 
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Fig.  43.  Ryijy.  Saloinen. 
Size  140  x  154  cm. 

Owner;  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  44.  Ryijy.  1790.  Kiikoinen. 
Size  131  x  191  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki.*" 


Fig.  45.  Ryijy.  Tampere. 
Owner:  Mr.  H.  Helmioja. 


Fig.  46.  Ryijy.  Sibbo.  Size  144  x194  cm. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig. 


47.  Ryijy.  Upland,  Balinge. 

Size  127  x  150  cm. 

Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


Fig.  48.  Ryijy.  1779.  Vilppula. 
Size  151  x  205  cm.  Owner: 
Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  49.  Ryijv.  Sakyla.  Owner: 
Boman  Ltd.,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  50.  Ryijy.  1816.  Urjala. 
Owner:  Madame  Amanda  Mattila. 


has  even  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oulu.  The  majority  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  found  of  this  type  are  of  recent  date,  after  1800. 

The  oldest  type  is  probably  formed  by  those  in  which  the  meshes  contain  a 
square  disposed  as  in  Fig.  43,  where  the  same  motive  is  seen  in  the  border. 
Otherwise,  the  rhomb  and  the  cross  are  the  motives  generally  met  with.  In 
Fig.  44  a  cross  has  been  used  and  the  inner  band  of  the  border  is  cut  up  into  series 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw  with  no  zigzag  line  between  (cf.  Fig.  42).  The 
ryijys  shown  in  Figs.  45  and  46  are  interesting  owing  to  the  motives  employed 
in  the  border:  a  square  with  sides  projected  beyond  the  angles  in  one,  and  the 
rowel  of  a  spur  in  the  other.  A  design  of  individual  and  unique  character  is 
displayed  by  the  ryijy  in  Plate  III,  the  meshes  of  the  net  showing  floral  motives, 
while  crosses  and  curves  based  on  the  heart  have  been  employed  in  the  border. 

A  Swedish  representative  of  the  type  in  question  is  seen  in  Fig.  47,  where 
the  meshes  display  a  rhomb.  Together  with  the  cross  it  has  been  used  in  the 
border  also. 

The  distribution  of  ryijys  in  which  the  meshes  are  placed  as  in  actual  netting, 
diagonally,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
type.  The  contents  of  the  meshes  vary.  In  the  one  (Fig.  48)  woven  at  Vilppula  in 
1779  it  is  —  as  is  commonly  found  —  a  rhomb,  except  in  the  border,  where 
the  motive  is  a  square.  The  Sakyla  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  49,  is  of  rare  purity  of 
type,  the  border  being  of  like  design  to  the  field.  In  a  ryijy  from  a  place 
unknown,  Plate  IV,  the  meshes  in  the  field  contain  a  cross  and  those  in  the  bor¬ 
der  a  rhomb.  In  the  one  from  the  Pori  district,  Plate  V,  the  contents  of  the 
meshes  have  shrunk  to  tiny  spots.  The  border  has,  on  the  other  hand,  consi¬ 
derably  swollen:  the  inmost  section  bears  a  zigzag  stripe,  the  angles  of  which 
still  show  traces  of  flowers  (cf.  Fig.  92  and  Plate  XXII);  the  central  section 
contains  rhombs  with  degenerated  floral  motives  between  them  (cf.  Fig.  148); 
the  outermost  section  is  adorned  with  slanting  stripes.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  field  and  the  part  of  the  border  nearest  to  it  differ  in  colour  from  the  ground, 
probably  owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  dye  an  additional  supply  of  thread 
while  weaving. 

The  zigzag  stripe  is  an  ancient  motive,  yet  from  this  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  it  is  of  equal  age  everywhere  and  in  every  kind  of  creation.  With  regard 
to  the  Finnish  ryijy,  it  can  be  traced  typologically  in  quite  plausible  fashion 
to  the  diagonal  net.  We  see  how  in  certain  weavings  the  opposing  sides  of  a  row 
of  meshes  draw  apart,  resulting  in  their  disappearance.  The  primary  stage 
is  seen  in  a  ryijy  from  Urjala,  Fig.  50,  which  displays  a  kind  of  cross  in  the 
meshes  and  has  a  border  decorated  with  garlands.  An  example  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  break-up  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  51,  the  central  stripes  of  which 
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Fig.  51.  Ryijy.  Satakunta. 
Size  142  x  174.  Owner: 
Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  52.  Ryijy  1725.  Orivesi. 
Size  145  x  200  cm.  Owner: 
Stockmann’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki. 


'ig.  53.  Ryijy.  1846.  Urjala. 
Owner:  Madame  Hilma  Pusa. 


Fig.  54.  Ryijy.  1834.  Foimaa.  Size 
133  x  175  cm.  Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


still  represent  different  sides  of  the  same  row  of  meshes.  The  additional  motives 
in  the  centre  are  a  heart  and  basket  and  here  as  elsewhere  crosses  and  conven¬ 
tionalized  flowers.  The  border  is  decorated  with  rhombs.  In  the  specimen 
shown  in  Fig.  52  the  sides  of  only  one  row  of  meshes  have  remained. 

Diagonal  network  ryijys  are  known  on  the  Swedish  side  from  Blekinge, 
Upland,  Angermanland  and  Bohuslan. 

A  new  stage  of  development  is  seen  in  the  Urjala  ryijy  in  Fig.  53,  in  which 
one  side  of  the  rows  of  meshes  has  carried  off  the  victory.  But  the  development 
has  not  ended  even  here.  In  a  Loimaa  ryijy,  Fig.  54,  the  stripes  have  passed 
from  the  perpendicular  stage  to  the  sloping.  The  final  stage  of  development 
is  represented  by  those  ryijys  in  which  the  stripes  become  straight.  As  an 
example  of  this,  an  Urjala  ryijy,  Fig.  55,  with  a  double  border  displaying  double 
rows  of  rhombs  is  given. 

The  specimens  belonging  to  this  last  type  in  the  collected  material  date 
chiefly  from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  hail  from  an  area 
reaching  from  about  Urjala  to  Loimaa  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  to 
Vesilahti.  In  colour  they  vary  greatly,  also  with  regard  to  their  background, 
which  is  now  black,  red  or  green,  now  blue  or  grey. 
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Fig.  57.  Ryijy.  Hauho. 

Size  123  x  183  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  58.  Ryijy.  1770.  Saaksmaki. 
Size  146  x  168  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  59.  Ryijy.  1773.  Kustavi. 

Size  154  x  169  cm.  Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  60.  Ryijy.  1735.  Upland,  Nysattra. 
Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


Fig.  61.  Rvijy.  Kokar. 
Size  143  x  183  cm. 
Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  62.  Ryijy.  1832.  Flonkajoki. 

Size  136  x  175  cm.  O.wnerr 
Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


But  let  us  return  to  the  dice  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  types  of  ryijy  we  can  assume  to  display  such  motives  are  perhaps 
those  shown  in  Figs.  37,  39,  43  and  48.  But  with  these  are  connected,  in  a 
typological  sense,  practically  all  the  others  referred  to  in  these  last  few  pages. 
If  we  take  into  account  that  the  dice  were  said  in  a  certain  Kastelholm  ryijy 
to  be  round  the  field  —  in  the  border,  therefore  (cf.  Figs.  22,  43,  48),  —  we  can 
conclude  with  some  show  of  certainty  that  older  forms  of  the  specimens  enume¬ 
rated  above  were  known  already  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  wavy-striped 
ryijy  of  1727  from  the  Jomala  vicarage  which  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  is  like¬ 
wise  not  devoid  of  interest,  as  it  proves  the  type  seen  in  Figs.  52,  53,  to  have 
been,  prevalent,  at  any  rate  at  that  time.  Actual  proof  of  this  is  contained  in 
the  date  on  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  52. 

We  have  still  to  deal  in  this  connection  with  certain  other  ryijys  with 
ordered  designs,  the  chief  motives  of  which  are  the  triangle  and  the  cross, 
motives  already  known  to  us  from  the  foregoing. 

By  a  process  of  disintegration  series  of  squares  can  easily  become  series 
of  triangles.  Examples  of  this  have  previously  been  seen  in  Figs.  50,  51,  where 
they  form  the  motives  of  the  central  field.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  Fig.  56,  they 
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assume  the  masteiy,  spreading  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ryijy.  Specimens  of 
this  type  ha\e  been  found  in  Hame  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akaa  und  Palkane. 

Of  gieatei  interest  both  in  composition  and  in  their  wider  use  are  those 
ryijys  in  which  the  cross  is  the  chief  motive. 

A  first  example  of  the  type  is  given  in  Plate  VI  b,  which  in  respect  of  age 
is  the  second  known  to  us  at  present.  A  piece  of  the  lower  portion  is  missing, 
a  loss  which  in  some  measure  injures  the  composition  —  a  rare  occurrence. 
I  he  whole  central  field  is  covered  with  large  crosses,  these  having  smaller 
crosses  inside  them.  1  he  border,  as  usual  with  old  weavings,  is  narrow  and  of 
a  single  colour. 

The  design  appears  to  be  medieval  and  is  so.  Precisely  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  of  crosses  has  been  worked  out  in  a  certain  French  lectern  cover  of 
about  1,100  —  1,200  A.  D.  (Fig.  18),c  and  in  a  slightly  altered  form  it  appears 
in  Renaissance  pattern-books.7  It  has  also  obtained  a  footing  in  northern 
popular  embroidery,  among  other  countries,  in  Finland.8 

Belonging  to  the  some  type  as  that  seen  in  Plate  VI  b  is  the  Hauho  ryijy 
in  Fig.  57.  The  design  has,  however,  slightly  altered:  the  large  crosses  are  still 
the  same,  but  in  the  quadrangles  between  them  little  coloured  square  spots 
have  appeared  which  are  visible  in  part  also  in  a  Saaksmaki  ryijy,  Fig.  58, 
whence  the  larger  crosses  have  already  disappeared.  In  addition  to  the  spots, 
female  figures  make  their  appearance  and  the  border  has  become  wider,  to  the 
extent  that  a  zigzag  stripe  can  be  shown  on  it. 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  that  the  squares  grow  smaller  in  the  later 
weavings,  particularly  in  those  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  same  would  seem 
to  apply  to  the  crosses.  A  good  example  in  its  way  is  the  Kokar  ryijy  in  Fig. 
61,  in  which  the  field  is  decorated  with  crosses.  A  specimen  discovered  near 
Turku,  Fig.  59,  and  a  Honkajoki  ryijy,  Fig.  62,  show  fields  broken  by  the 
initials  and  the  dates  woven  therein.  The  border  of  the  former  is  adorned  with 
dancing  couples  (cf.  Fig.  60),  that  of  the  latter  with  a  zigzag  stripe  and  crosses. 

Representatives  of  the  type  in  question  with  small  crosses  have  been  found 
here  and  there  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  production.  In  most  cases  the 
foundation  is  green,  more  rarely  red  or  black.  On  the  Swedish  side  ryijys  with 
a  ground  of  crosses  have  been  obtained  from  Smaland. 

RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY 

Glancing  backward  over  the  foregoing  pages,  our  attention  is 
primarily  attracted  by  the  fact  that  a  species  of  repeating  ornamentation 
is  apparent  in  the  ryijys  of  Sweden  and  those  of  Finland.  It  is  disccr- 


5  —  The  ryijy*rugs  of  Finland 
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nible  chiefly  in  weavings  with  a  continuous  pattern  of  squares  or  rhombs.  For 
the  present,  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  causes  of 
this  similarity  of  design  on  different  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  as  we  were 
earlier.  We  only  note  that  in  this  case  also,  the  oldest  forms  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  Swedish-speaking  coastal  districts,  especially  around  Sibbo,  and 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  area  of  production,  for  the  most  part  in  East 
and  North  Hame. 

On  the  basis  of  the  somewhat  scant  material  which  we  were  able  to  obtain 
from  sixteenth  century  inventories,  we  concluded  that  some  of  the  types  of 
ryijy  dealt  with  here  were  in  use  already  at  that  time.  Let  us  now  return  to 
this  argument  and  attempt  to  support  it  by  further  proofs. 

For  the  cross-designs  in  Plate  VI  b  and  Fig.  57  we  found  points  of  com¬ 
parison  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  a  time  about  1,200  A.  D.  Is  it  at  all  possible  for  » 
us  to  assume  that  also  the  designs  based  on  the  square  and  rhomb  are  derived 
from  the  same  or  any  other  time  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

Technically,  there  is  nothing  against  such  an  assumption.  Simple  geomet¬ 
rical  ornamentation,  such  as  that  in  question,  is  known  already  from  the  earli¬ 
est  prehistoric  times.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  technique 
used  in  weaving  formed  in  itself  a  soil  in  which  these  designs  were  able  to  flourish 
admirably  and  develop  in  their  own  individual  fashion.  It  is  well  known  how, 
e.  g.,  in  plaited  belts  made  of  threads  of  different  colours,  rhombs  or  diamonds 
appear  almost  of  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  technique  employed,  forming  a 
continuous  system  of  surface  ornamentation.9  Precisely  for  technical  reasons 
was  the  diamond  favoured  in  primitive  tapestries,  the  effort  to  avoid  the  slits 
which  form  in  the  fabric  where  the  edges  of  ornaments  of  different  colour 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  warp,  leading  to  the  contours  of  the  design 
being  drawn  in  such  fashion  that  they  cut  across  the  warp  as  far  as  possible.10 
Primitive  plain  cloth  weaving  led  to  continuous  patterns  of  squares:  all 
that  was  needed  here  being  a  crossing  of  warps  and  wefts  of  different  colours 
in  stripes. 

This  homogeneity  of  ornamentation  can  be  explained  particularly  well  as 
springing  from  the  technique  of  weaving  and  plaiting.  An  example  suited  to 
our  present  purpose  is  the  blanket  in  Fig.  65,  in  which  squares  are  joined  togeth¬ 
er  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  rows.  Examples  of  continuous  patterns  of 
rhombs  are  Figs.  63  and  64,  of  which  the  former  represents  a  Swedish  basket 
woven  of  reeds,  the  latter  a  Thibetan  basket. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  square  and  the  blanket. 

The  weaving  of  ryijys  presupposes  fully  developed  shed-weaving.  Hence  it 
can  be  assumed  that  when  ryijy-weaving  first  originated  there  was  already  in 
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Fig.  63.  Reed-fibre  basket.  Sweden, 
Harjedalen. 


Fig.  64.  Plaited  bowl.  Thibet. 


existence  an  established  system  of 
textile  ornamentation  which  became 
the  model  for  ryijy-ornamentation  also. 

From  this  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  blanket  in  Fig.  65,  the 
same  square-ornamentation  appears 
that  is  common  to  Swedish  and  Fin¬ 
nish  ryijys.  For  it  is  extremely  prob¬ 
able  that  a  blanket  of  this  character 
has  actually  been  the  model  for  the 
weavers  of  ryijys.  The  blanket,  or 
plain  or  twilled  weaving  of  wool  is  as 
such  of  ancient  origin,  harking  back 
to  all  appearance  to  prehistoric  times, 
its  name  in  Finnish  being  a  loan-word 
from  Old  Norse.11  With  regard 
particularly  to  checkered  blankets, 
their  medieval  origin  is  supported  by 
their  frequent  appearance  in  the  inven¬ 
tories  of  Finnish  castles  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  extre¬ 
mely  often  in  the  same  shades  of 
grey,  white  and  black  which  were  used 
in  recent  decades  in  Carelia,  and  are 
found  even  now  in  the  Baltic  Provin¬ 
ces  and  in  the  museums  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.12  Further,  fabrics  showing 
upright  squares  on  network  foundations 
are  known  from  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Figs.  66,  67). 13 

Of  the  existence  of  rhomb  patterns 
in  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  clearer  proof. 

They  are  found  in  textiles  and  woodwork,  on  the  walls  of  buildings  and  even 
in  metalwork  —  also  in  Finland  —  and  particularly  often  a  pattern  of 
this  description  adorns  the  background  of  pictures  or  is  used  as  a  method  of 
surface  treatment  in  the  pictures  themselves  and  in  costumes  (Fig.  87).  Examp¬ 
les  of  such  textiles  are  known  from  as  far  back  as  the  Byzantine  Period,14  and 
an  extremely  interesting  fragment  of  similar  textile  work  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Vikings  has  been  secured  from  Bjorko  in  Sweden  (tig.  68).  From  the 


Fig.  65.  Bridal  blanket,  J  aaski. 
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Fig.  66.  Piece  of  silk  cloth 
from  the  XVI  th  century. 
Milan. 


Fig.  67.  Cope  from  about 
the  year  1300  A.  D.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


Fig.  68.  Cloth  from  the 
Viking  Period.  Bjorko. 


later  Iron  Age  numerous  examples  of  zigzag  line  ornamentation  have  been 
discovered  in  the  same  country.15  From  a  Garelian  grave  dating  from  the  later 
Iron  Age  a  ribbon  showing  diamond-onarmentation  has  been  secured.16  Medie¬ 
val  embroideries  with  patterns  of  diamonds  are  known  from  Norway.17 

A  delightful  example  of  medieval  continuous  triangle-ornamentation  is 
seen  in  Fig.  69,  which  is  taken  from  the  frescoes  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  church  at  Maaria. 

A  clearly  medieval  motive  is  also  the  square  with  projected  sides  in  the 
ryijy  in  Fig.  46,  a  motive  particularly  often  found  in  textiles.’8 


Fig.  69.  Fifteenth  century  fresco 
from  the  church  at  Maaria, 
Finland. 


Mg.  70.  Border  of  a  ryijy  of  1720.  Kuhmoinen. 


RYIJYS  WITH  FREE  GEOMETRICAL  PATTERNS 

I  N  all  the  ryijys  hitherto  dealt  with  we  have  noted  the  ordered  geometri- 

cal  treatment  of  surface  ornamentation. 

With  its  disappearance  a  number  of  new  types  come  into  being,  a  general 
characteristic  of  which  is  the  appearance  side  by  side  of  different  motives  in 
the  central  field  also. 

I.  SQUARES  AS  THE  CHIEF  MOTIVE 

With  regard  to  ryijys  with  irregular  surface  ornamentation,  we  shall  deal 
first  with  those  in  which  the  chief  motive  is  the  square.  We  shall  divide  them 
into  two  groups:  one  in  which  the  disposition  of'the  squares  is  unsymmetrical, 
and  one  in  which  it  is  symmetrical. 

Group  A.  Unsymmetrical  disposition  of  squares.  Specimens  belonging  to 
this  group  have  been  collected  from  all  sides  of  the  flame  lake-system.1 

A  particularly  interesting  specimen  of  this  group  is  the  Kuhmalahti  ryijy 
in  Fig.  71,  in  which  squares  of  varying  size  and  construction  are  placed  in 
irregular  groups.  Some  of  the  squares  consist  of  concentric  squares  of  different 
colours,  others  contain  an  ordinary  symmetrical  cross  or  a  cross  of  which  the 
centre  and  likewise  the  arms  are  squares.  The  ground  is  yellow,  the  squares  of 
variegated  green,  blue  and  yellow. 

In  design  it  approaches  the  ryijy  in  Plate  VIII  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hameenlinna,  which  displays  on  a  brown-yellow  ground  concentric  squares, 
crosses,  and  forms  resembling  hourglasses.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  row  of  stars. 
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Fig.  71.  Ryijy.  Kuhmalahti. 


Fig.  72.  Ryijy.  1772.  Hattula. 
Size  148  x  183  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  73.  Ryijy.  Karkku. 
Size  141  x  191  cm.  Owner: 
Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  74.  Ryijy.  Lammi. 
Size  150  x  164  cm. 
Owner:  Hameenlinna  Museum. 


Closely  related  to  it  is  the  Hattula  ryijy  of  the  year  1772,  Fig.  72,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  similar  though  smaller  motives,  male  and  female  figures 
are  seen.  The  foundation  is  also  in  this  case  brown-yellow. 

A  specimen  of  the  same  type  has  been  secured  from  Karkku,  Fig.  73, 
with  squares  and  rhombs  and  crosses  on  a  ground  of  natural  black  wool. 
Here  also  are  two  human  figures,  a  female  on  the  left  and  a  male  on  the  right 
edge  of  the  field  slightly  above  the  centre.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  field  there 
is  a  row  of  conventionalized  hearts. 

In  the  ryijy  from  Lammi,  Fig.  74,  the  motives  employed  in  the  field  are 
both  squares  and  rhombs,  the  former  of  which  contain  crosses.  Other  motives 
are  triangles,  crosses  and  female  figures.  The  lower  border  of  the  coverlet  is 
missing. 

Of  the  five  specimens  dealt  with,  the  two  first,  Fig.  71  and  Plate  VIII, 
represent  an  earlier  stage  in  respect  of  their  borders,  for  in  the  former  it  is 
entirely  lacking  and  in  the  latter  quite  narrow.  The  Hattula  ryijy  in  Fig.  72  has  a 
border,  but  an  irregular  one,  decorated  with  broken  zigzag  lines.  In  the  Karkku 
ryijy  it  is  of  the  type  often  met  with  in  Satakunta,  and  in  the  Lammi  one 
it  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe. 

The  Korpilahti  ryijy  in  Plate  VII  is  in  two  respects  individual  in  charac¬ 
ter:  in  the  first  place  the  knots  are  unusual,  Fig.  14  r;  and  in  the  second  place, 
each  stripe  is  of  its  own  particular  pattern.  The  basic  motive  is  the  square, 
on  which  designs  already  known  to  us  have  been  built,  except  in  the  second 
stripe  from  below  (the  picture  given  is  inverted)  and  the  third  from  the  top,  in  which 
forms  corresponding  to  half  a  square  have  been  woven  in  different  colours.  The 
fourth  stripe  from  the  top  is  peculiar  in  its  motive,  a  cross:  one  of  the  two  crosses 
on  the  left  contains  a  female  figure,  the  other  a  male  figure.  —  There  are 
fairly  close  analogies  to  this  design  in  certain  Swedish  plaited  fabrics  and 
gobelin-tapestries  made  by  the  people.2 

The  ryijys  dealt  with  are  the  most  irregular  in  the  group  of  those  possess¬ 
ing  irregular  designs.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  symmetry  has  been  achieved  in 
some  point:  one  or  more  centres  were  formed  round  which  the  other  motives 
were  grouped.  Some  sort  of  attempt  in  this  direction  is  represented,  for  instance, 
in  the  Lempaala  ryijy,  Plate  IX,  in  which  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  three 
rows  of  large  motives:  at  the  top  two  squares  and  the  interposed  star,3  in 
the  centre  a  large  rectangle  and  at  the  base  two  squares.  The  rectangle 
is  like  a  piece  from  a  ryijy  with  a  white  network  field  (cf.  Fig.  48).  Thesquaies 
above  and  below  the  rectangle  are  unattached  squares  in  which,  as  in  the  lec- 
tangle,  the  eyelets  attached  to  the  corners  are  a  special  supplement.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  square  with  looped  corners,  which  was  a  magical  sign  much 
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used  in  decoration  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  left  its  stamp  on  these  squares  and  in  this  manner 
cast  its  protective  influence  also  over  the  ryijy.  When  we  take  into  account 
that  this  species  of  coverlet  often  received  its  baptism  of  use  in  a  place  of  such 
potential  calamities  as  a  bridal  bed,  we  can  well  understand  the  precaution. 
The  other  motives  in  the  field  are  small  squar'es,  triangles  and  headless  female 
figures.  Some  of  the  squares  are  put  together  of  triangles  of  different  colours, 
others  furnished  with  crosses.  The  interior  edge  of  the  border  is  formed  of  series 
of  squares,  the  outer  edge  of  crosses  and  the  middle  of  variegated  zigzag 
stripes. 

The  Hauho  ryijy  in  Plate  X  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one  just 
dealt  with.  The  only  change  that  has  occurred  is  that  the  loops  at  the  corners 
of  the  rectangle  have  been  replaced  by  triangle-like  excrescences  along  the 
two  long  sides.  The  upper  squares  are  toothed  in  like  manner  to  the  star  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  new  device  thus  formed  has  been  placed  also  at  the  bottom 
of  the  field  and  inside  the  two  squares  in  the  corners,  both  of  which  still  show 
the  eyelets  at  their  corners.  The  innermost  figure  in  each  corner  motive  is  a 
cross.  The  border  is  new  in  design  only  in  that  a  cross  has  been  woven  within 
each  angle  of  the  zigzag  stripe. 

Symmetry  is  aimed  at  also  in  the  Hameenkyro  ryijy  in  Fig.  75,  the  motives 
of  which  are  squares  and  rhombs,  crosses  and  crown-like  devices.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  field  there  is  a  device  constructed  of  several  crosses,  the  serrated 
edges  of  which  have  also  influenced  the  edges  of  the  squares.  The  field  of  natur¬ 
al  black  wool  is  surrounded  by  a  greenish-yellow  border,  adorned  by  rhombs, 
sieves,  little  crosses  and  opposing  angles  which  are  possibly  fragments  of  opposing 
zigzag  lines  (cf.  Fig.  49). 

A  firmer  whole  is  formed  by  the  Palkane  ryijy  in  Plate  XI,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  which  is  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the  coverlet.  In  other  respects 
also,  it  shows  attempts  at  right  proportions.  On  each  side  of  the  frame  surroun¬ 
ding  the  female  figure  there  are  squares  diminishing  progressively,  and  below 
the  central  square  are  motives  in  regular  rows.  The,  squares  are  either  concen¬ 
tric  or  furnished  with  crosses,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of  triangles, 
placed,  in  the  second  row  from  below  for  instance,  in  regular  rows.  The  woman 
stands  with  hands  raised  to  her  shoulders  and  is  dressed  in  the  wide  skirt  that 
was  the  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  borders  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  motives  similar  to  those  in  the  field;  but  in  addition,  a  couple  of 
serrated  rectangles  (cf.  Plate  X)  and  two  squares  decorated  with  a  diagonal 
cross  are  to  be  seen.  Exceptional  in  design  are  also  those  crosses  which  lie  about 
halfway  up  the  ryijy  in  the  borders,  with  arms  broadening  towards  the  ends. 

t 
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Fig.  75.  Ryijy.  Hameenkyro. 
Size  150  x  174  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  76.  Ryijy.  1809.  Sahalahti. 


Fig.  77. 
Size  141  x  181 


Ryijy.  Asikkala. 
cm.  Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  78.  Ryijy.  1770.  Kuhmoinen. 
Owner:  Judge  E.  Jaakkola. 


This  group  includes  also  the  ryijys  shown  in  Plates  XII  and  XIII,  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  previous  specimens  in  respect  of  their  borders. 
Some  of  the  squares  decorating  the  borders  are  of  the  type  familiar  to  us  with 
eyelets  at  the  corners,  others  are  composed  of  triangles  of  different  colours  and 
a  third  kind  are  furnished  with  crosses.  The  Juupajoki  ryijy  in  Plate  XII 
contains  one  device  resembling  a  many-petalled  flower  (cf.  Plate  XXXII  and 
Fig.  96).  Another  new  motive  is  the  diagonal  cross  which  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  squares  in  t  his  specimen.  The  central  device  resembles  the  upper  squares 
of  the  preceding  ryijy  in  the  respect  that  it  has  serrated  edges  (cf.  Fig.  75). 
The  middle  of  this  device  bears  a  continuous  design  of  lozenges  (cf.  ryijys 
in  Figs.  29,  30).  At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  field  squares  have  been 
placed,  and  below  the  central  motive  there  are  two  flowers  similar  to  those 
in  the  border. 

The  ryijy  shown  in  Plate  XIII  is  a  later  product,  which  is  apparent, 
for  instance,  in  the  disintegration  of  the  upper  cross  and  in  the  central  device, 
which  at  an  earlier  stage  has  presumably  been  a  regular  square  tilted  on 
one  corner.  In  addition  traits  appear  in  this  specimen  which  are  evolved 
from  older  designs:  we  find  therein  a  female  figure  in  the  upper  part, 
as  in  the  Lempaala  ryijy,  Plate  IX;  zigzag  stripes  along  the  long  edges  of  the 
field,  as  in  the  Juupajoki  ryijy,  Plate  XII;  and  along  the  inner  edges  of 
the  border  a  series  of  squares,  as  in  the  Lempaala  and  Hauho  jyijys,  Plates 
IX  and  X. 

In  an  Akaa  ryijy  of  still  later  date,  Plate  XIV,  new  traits  and  old  are 
found  when  compared  with  the  preceding  specimens:  old  features  in  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  device,  if  such  can  be  spoken  of  here,  is  similar  in  outline  to  that  in  the 

Kuhmalahti  ryijy,  Plate  XIII,  the  star  in  the  upper  portion  similar  to  that  in 

the  Hauho  ryijy,  Plate  X,  while  the  female  figure  is  placed  in  almost  exactly 

the  same  spot  as  in  Plate  XIII;  new  features  in  that  female  figures 

appear  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  field  also,  and  in  that  the  squares  and  cross¬ 
es  have  somewhat  altered:  the  arms  of  the  cross  proceed  from  a  centre  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colour,  and  in  the  squares  the  cross  has  grown  so  large  that  it  divides  them 
into  panes  like  a  window  (cf.  Plate  XXXIV).  It  is  probable  that  the  small 
triangles  both  above  and  below  are  remains  of  female  figures  formerly  situated 
here  (cf.  Lempaala  ryijy,  Plate  IX).  The  flower-like  devices,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the  lower  half,  are  probably  conventionalized 
tulips,  a  motive  to  which  we  shall  return  later  (cf.  e.  g.,  Plates  LVI1I,  LXI, 
LXIX).  The  devices  visible  on  each  side  of  the  female  figure  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  are  to  all  appearance  rounded  stars  (cf.  Hauho  ryijy,  Plate  X).  The  bor¬ 
der  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe  of  four  colours. 
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Somewhat  similar  in  its  central  field  to  the  Palkane  ryijy  in  Plate  XI  is 
the  Vesilahti  one  shown  in  Plate  XV:  both  display  a  square-shaped  central 
device  with  a  number  of  other  squares  around  it.  Here  also  we  observe  how 
from  opposing  angles  or  sections  of  zigzag  lines  a  cross  can  be  formed  (cf.  the 
squares  m  this  specimen  and  Fig.  75).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  border  we  see 
three  squares,  in  the  outer  two  of  which  the  cross  has  lost  its  upper  arms.  A 
zigzag  stiipe  with  ciosses  in  its  angles  has  been  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
field.  Further,  little  crosses  have  been  scattered  over  various  portions  of  the 
field.  In  the  centre  of  the  border  there  is  a  zigzag  stripe  with  halves  of  rhombs 
on  each  side. 

Considerably  unlike  the  specimens  composing  the  group  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  ryijy  secured  from  Satakunta,  Plate  XVI.  We  observe  that  the 
central  field  is  comparatively  small,  while  the  border  is  proportionately  wide. 
In  the  central  field,  the  upper  end  of  which  imitates  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  border,  there  is  a  series  of  rhombs  and  on  each  side  a  cross  and  a  square. 
The  border  is  chiefly  the  same  as  in  Plate  I,  but  differs  in  the  respect  that  a 
series  of  small  triangles  runs  round  its  edges.  To  fill  in  spaces  small  squares  arc 
scattered  over  it. 

Different  in  type  is  also  the  Sahalahti  ryijy  in  Fig.  76.  The  motives  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  field  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  in  the  upper  portion,  the 
usual  ones:  squares,  crosses  and  squares  with  projected  sides  (cf.  Plates  XIII, 
XI\  ),  but  a  distinctive  central  device  is  lacking.  A  zigzag  stripe  runs  through 
the  border,  forming  a  boundary  between  surfaces  of  different  colour. 

Great  as  the  variety  of  designs  in  the  specimens  hitherto  dealt  with  has 
been,  we  have  yet  been  able  to  discern  in  them  sufficient  common  traits  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  a  special  group.  The  ryijys  shown  in  Plates  IX  and 
XI  may  be  regarded  as  the  basic  types,  to  which  many  of  the  others  revert  in 
their  most  important  points.  The  former  belongs  to  the  oldest  specimens  now 
preserved,  additional  proof  of  which  is  the  date  woven  into  it. 

Group  B.  Squares  almost  identical  in  size  and  symmetrically  disposed  on 
each  side  of  a  vertical  dividing  line. 

The  Asikkala  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  77  is  divided  into  six  large  rectang¬ 
les,  those  in  the  centre  containing  a  cross  and  the  others  a  rhomb  and  triang¬ 
les.  In  the  Kuhmoinen  ryijy,  Fig.  78,  all  five  squares  have  other  squares  inset 
and  a  cross  in  their  centres,  and  are  disposed  around  the  one  placed  in  the 
middle  —  on  a  ground  covered  with  a  design  of  zigzag  stripes. 

As  an  individual  example  of  attained  symmetry,  we  include  here  the  Hauho 
ryijy  in  Plate  XVII.  In  all  its  simplicity,  it  is  a  valuable  example  of  a  style  to 
which  we  shall  return  later  in  connection  with  certain  other  ryijys  in  a  similar 
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style  (Plates  LXXIX-LXXXI,  LXXXIII). 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  field  there  is  the 
usual  large  square.  Straight  rows  of 
squares  divide  the  rest  of  the  field  into  four 
bands  adorned  with  zigzag  ribbons  or  larger 
squares.  The  top  corners  of  the  border 
display  a  square;  elsewhere  it  is  enlivened  by 
crosses. 

Both  the  groups  dealt  with  have  special 
characteristics  in  which  they  differ  from  other 
groups.  In  addition,  we  note  that  the  ryijys 
composing  them  have  been  found  mostly  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  Hame 
and  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Koke- 
maenjoki;  thus  they  form  at  the  same 
time  local  groups.  The  colour  of  the  ground 
varies  greatly,  being  yellow  and  yellow- 
brown  chiefly  in  North- Hame  and  in  the 
districts  between  the  lake-systems  of  Hame 
and  Paijanne,  and  black,  blue  or  green  in  the 
south  of  Hame  and  the  Kokemaenjoki  valley. 

II.  THE  RHOMB  AS  CHIEF  MOTIVE 

Similar  processes  of  disintegration  and  combination  to  those  appearing  in 
the  ryijys  with  patterns  of  squares  are  found  also  in  those  in  which  the  rhomb 
is  the  chief  motive. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  79,  which  typifies,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  stage  of  disintegration.  The  units  have  lost  the  close  connection  which 
is  characteristic  of  an  ordered  surface  ornamentation  (cf.  Plate  I).  Calculated 
to  assist  disintegration  is  the  use  of  rhombs  of  varying  size  and  the  inclusion 
of  an  absolutely  alien  motive,  a  flower.  The  weaver  has  attempted  to  obtain 
variety  and  at  the  same  time  to  infuse  new  blood  into  a  style  which  no  longer 
satisfied  him. 

A  school  of  taste  which  drifts  into  this  path  is  compelled  however  before 
long  to  regather  the  scattered  elements  of  design  under  the  rule  of  symmetry. 
The  lack  of  right  proportion  is  disturbing  in  effect  and  the  eye  begins  to  seek 
some  combining  factor.  When  this  comes  into  being,  it  falls  logically  and 
inevitably  into  the  centre  of  the  design. 
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Fig.  80.  Ryijy.  Bohuslan,  Mo. 
Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


Fig.  81.  Ryijy.  Halsingland,  Jerfso. 
Owner:  Nordiska  Museet. 


Fig.  82.  Ryijy.  1780.  Uusimaa? 


Fig.  83.  Ryijy.  1778.  Lohja.  Size  155  x  171  cm. 
Antell  Collection. 


The  type  thus  created  is  known  from  both  Finland  and  Sweden,  in  the 
latter  country  chiefly  from  Bohuslan,  though  likewise  from  Upland  and  Hal- 
singland;  in  Finland  chiefly  from  Uusimaa  and  the  southern  districts  of  Var- 
sinais-Suomi.  A  number  of  typical  specimens  have  been  collected 
in  Sweden,  such  as  the  Bohuslan  ryijy,  Fig.  80,  in  which  the  rhombs  are  dis¬ 
posed  around  a  large  central  rhomb.  As  the  motives  in  the  borders  are  rhombs, 
a  rare  purity  of  style  is  achieved.  In  this  respect  it  leaves  behind  it  the  Hal- 
singiand  ryijy,  Fig.  81,  which  likewise  displays  a  distinctive  central  pattern. 
The  specimens  from  Uusimaa  bear  a  notable  resemblance  to  these  Swedish 
products.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Fig.  82  shows  us  a  ryijy  of  pure  style  in  which  a  similar 
concentration  of  design  to  that  in  Fig.  80  has  occurred. 

New  motives  also  grouped  themselves  in  similar  fashion,  as  appears  from 
Plate  XX,  in  which  we  see  a  bridal  pair,  a  heart  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
field  as  a  symbol  of  love  and  two  crowns  placed  between  the  lovers. 

The  central  device  is  often  seen  to  be  a  square  or  lozenge  on  which  initials 
or  the  date  were  woven.  In  the  Lohja  ryijy  in  Fig.  83  the  date  1778  appears 
in  this  wise  with  female  figures  and  conventionalized  hearts  around  it.  A 
pleasing  pattern  is  displayed  by  the  West-Uusimaa  specimen  in  Fig.  84,  where 
above  and  below  the  central  device  a  crown  has  been  placed,  with  a  flag  on 
each  side  of  the  crown  in  the  upper  part  and  a  lion  (?)  flanking  that  in  the  lower 
part.  In  addition,  female  figures  stand  in  the  middle.  The  border  is  adorned 
with  a  zigzag  stripe  with  rhombs  on  either  side. 

As  belonging  to  this  group  we  may  further  include  the  Jamsa  ryijy  in 
Plate  XXI,  although  its  development  seems  to  have  followed  another  path. 
We  can  presumably  regard  as  its  progenitor  some  ryijy  showing  a  continuous 
system  of  surface  ornamentation  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  39.  However,  in 
this  case,  disintegration  has  not  been  followed  by  lack  of  balance,  as  even  the 
alien  motives,  the  squares,  rectangles  and  female  figures,  have  been  placed  in 
pairs,  being  used,  furthermore,  to  fill  those  rows  which  contain  only  two  rhombs 
instead  of  three. 

III.  CROSSES  AND  RHOMBS  AS  MOTIVES 

Characteristic  of  exceedingly  many  ryijys  of  the  preceding  group  was  the 
appearance,  together  with  the  square,  of  the  cross.  A  corresponding  pheno¬ 
menon,  the  parallel  appearance  of  crosses  and  rhombs,  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
members  of  the  present  group,  though  more  rarely  and  as  a  rule  only  in  relat¬ 
ively  late  specimens.  On  the  other  hand,  these  ryijys  with  mixed  motives  are 
found  over  a  wider  area  than  those  with  patterns  of  rhombs  dealt  with  above, 
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specimens  having  been  found  in  Uusimaa  and  the  southern  districts  of 
Varsmais-Suomi,  m  Hame,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  north  of  that  province. 

As  examples  two  ryijys  are  included,  one  from  Pukkila  dated  1810  Fig  85 
the  other  from  Vesilahti,  1852,  Fig.  86.  In  the  central  field  of  the  former^ 
rows  of  rhombs  alternate  with  rows  of  crosses  on  a  foundation  of  black. 
1  he  greenish  border  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe.  The  Vesilahti  ryijy, 
in  which  on  a  similar  black  ground  little  crosses  are  seen  together  with 
large  rhombs  and  triangles,  is  more  irregular  in  design  than  the  former. 
I  he  bolder,  as  usual  in  weavings  of  this  period,  has  become  extremely  wide 
and  vaiiegated,  series  of  zigzag  stripes  appearing  in  it  between  rows  of 
triangles  and  crosses. 


jFig.  84.  Ryijy.  1797.  Parish  of  Ekenas. 
Owner:  Madame  Helene  Jacobsson,  Turku. 
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Fig.  85.  Ryijy.  1810.  Pukkila. 
Owner:  Stockmann’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  86.  Ryijy.  1852.  Vesilahti. 
Owner:  Boman  Ltd.,  Helsinki. 


RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY 

Having  first  noted  the  appearance,  over  the  whole  of  the  area  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  Finland,  of  ryijys  showing  an  ordered  system  of  surface  ornamentation, 
we  have  noted  in  this  chapter  the  existence  of  groups  peculiar  to  certain  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  of  production.  The  west  held  more  tena¬ 
ciously,  as  one  might  expect  of  more  cultivated  districts,  to  old  ideas,  deve¬ 
loping  these  within  the  traditional  limits  of  their  style,  to  arrive  gradually  along 
this  road  at  designs  characterized  by  a  minute  ornamentation  (Figs.  41,  59 
61).  In  the  east,  where  there  was  less  tradition  to  hinder  development,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  »disintegration»  was  greater,  and  here  it  likewise  occurred.  With  the 
breaking-up  of  continuous  designs,  the  various  motives  employed  broke  from 
their  subordinate  positions  and  began  to  compete  amongst  themselves  for 
mastery  in  the  same  ryijy.  In  many  cases  designs  became  extremely  arbitrary, 
and  simultaneously  —  naturally  enough  —  childish  (Figs.  71,  72,  76,  79, 
Plates  VII  — XV).  Notwithstanding,  colour  schemes  of  a  notably  high  artistic 
level  were  created  (Plates  IX,  XI,  XII),  particularly  if  it  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  usual  support  accorded  by  symmetry  of  design  wras  lacking.  For  gay 
creative  enthusiasm,  they  provided  an  entirely  unfettered  playground. 
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In  some  cases  a  kind  of  balance  was  sought  also  in  the  design.  Certain 
types,  Plates  IX,  XI,  became  the  basic  models  for  long  series  of  later  ryijys 
(Plates  XII  X\  I).  Finally,  around  the  Flame  lake-system  and  between  this 
and  Lake  Paijanne,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  concrete  style 
was  evolved  which  was  responsible,  amongst  other  results,  for  that  group  of 
ryijys  in  which  the  rowel  of  a  spur  and  devices  based  on  the  heart  are  the 
leading  motives.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  these. 


Fig.  87.  Abraham’s  Sacrifice,  from  the  chalice  of  Borga  Cathedral,  XHIth  century. 


6  —  The  ryijy*rugs  ol  Finland 
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Fig.  88.  Ornamentation  from  the  medieval  altar-cupboard  at  Vanaja  Church. 


THE  ROWEL  AND  HEART  RYIJYS  OF  EAST-HAME 

T17 1  T  H  I  N  the  area  formed  by  the  parishes  of  Orivesi,  Langelmaki,  Kuhrnoi- 
*  *  nen  and  Ivuhmalahti,  a  particular  type  of  ryijy  was  created,1  older  forms  of 
which  display  a  rowel  or  a  group  of  hearts  in  the  centre  as  a  characteristic 
trait.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  ground  colour  of  the  field  is  red, 
more  rarely  yellow,  blue  or  black. 

In  a  certain  old  specimen  of  this  type  known  to  us,  Fig.  89,  each  corner  of 
the  field  displays  a  rhomb.  The  borders  are  three  in  number:  an  inner  one 
adorned  with  a  series  of  rhombs  with  interposed  triangles;  a  central  one  showing 
hearts,  circles,  rowels,  crosses  and  figure  eights;  an  outer  border  divided  by  a 
zigzag  line  into  two  bands  of  different  colours. 

The  ryijy  seen  in  Fig.  90  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  preceding  one. 
The  teeth  of  the  rowel  are  of  different  colours  and  are  joined  to  a  square¬ 
shaped  centre.  The  rhombs  of  the  field  have  been  replaced  by  hearts.  There  are 
only  two  actual  borders,  an  undulating  line  marking  the  inside  edge  of  the  inner 
one.  The  remaining  motives  in  the  same  border  are  hearts,  a  fragment  of 
the  undulating  line  referred  to  being  attached  to  the  points  of  those  in  the  cor¬ 
ners,  triangles  set  in  pairs  or  in  fours,  to  form  in  some  cases  squares,  and  dev¬ 
ices  with  four  leaves  formed  of  four  hearts  (cf.  Fig.  93).  The  outer  border  is 
adorned  with  a  row  of  rhombs. 

Each  corner  of  the  field  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  91  bears  likewise  a  four-leaved 
pattern,  and  at  each  gap  in  the  rowel  there  is  the  circle  already  met  with  in 
Fig.  89.  There  are  two  borders:  an  outer  blue  one,  undecorated,  and  an  inner 
one  of  yellow  with  a  motive  of  squares  cut  by  diagonal  lines,  S-shaped  curves 
and  in  the  corners  rhombs  intersected  by  crosses  (cf.  Plates  XI,  XV). 
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Fig.  89.  Ryijy.  Langelmaki. 
Size  143  x  167  cm 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  90.  .  Ryijy.  1785.  Langelmaki. 
Size  154  x  199  cm. 

Owner:  Madame  Alice  Burjam. 


Fig.  91.  Ryijy-  1797.  Kuhmoinen. 

Size  150  x  175  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  92.  Ryijy-  1806.  Orivesi. 
Size  153  x  190  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  93.  Ryijy.  Palkane. 
Size  155  x  200  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  94.  Ryijy.  1792.  Juupajoki. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  95.  Ryijy.  1824.  Kuru.  Fig.  9G.  Ryijy.  Aannekoski. 

Size  150  x  192  cm.  Owner:  Owner:  Judge  Eduard  Poldn. 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


In  Plate  XXII  there  are  four  hearts,  four  triangles  and  eight  squares  cut 
by  diagonals  around  the  rowel.  Of  the  two  borders,  the  outer  is  adorned  with 
figures  resembling  hour-glasses  (two  joined  triangles);  the  inner  is  embellished  by 
a  garland  which,  by  way  of  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  92,  reverts  to  the  type  in  Plate 
LVIII  (see  also  chapter  on  »Borders»). 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  92  is  based  in  respect  of  its  centre  on  the  type  in  Fig.  91. 
Circles  and  conventionalized  flowers  (cf.  Plate  LVIII  and  chapter  on  »Bor- 
ders»)  are  attached  to  the  zigzag  band  in  the  border.  The  outer  border  is  plain. 

In  Fig.  112  we  observe  that  later  in  the  ’forties  the  field  was  some¬ 
times  adorned  with  flowers  in  addition  to  the  hearts  and  circles  already  refer¬ 
red  to. 

But  the  development  led  also  to  a  tendency  to  scatter  either  a  few  circles 
only  with  the  rowel  in  the  field  (Plate  XXIII),  or  to  leave  the  latter  in  sole 
possession  (Plate  XXIV  a).  The  ryijy  in  Plate  XXIII  has  five  borders,  an  outer 
one  adorned  with  squares,  the  next  with  rhombs,  the  innermost  one  with 
circles.  In  Plate  XXIV  a  the  hearts  are  situated  in  the  corners  of  the  third  and 
fourth  borders/  Between  the  topmost  hearts  there  is  a  bridal  pair,  between  the 
lower  ones  two  female  figures.  The  outside  border  is  adorned  with  a  series  of 
triangles  in  different  colours  and  the  next  with  crosses. 

In  the  same  area  as  the  rowel-type  just  dealt  with  another  type  was  born 
in  which  four  hearts  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  take  the  place  of  the  rowel 
in  the  centre. 

Originally  the  recan  hardly  have  been  much  difference  between  these  two 
types.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  Fig.  90  and  Plate  XXV,  we  observe  the 
most  noticeable  divergence  in  them  to  be  in  the  central  pattern.  In  respect 
of  their  rowels  and  circles  the  inner  border  in  Plate  XXV  and  the  central  bor¬ 
der  in  Fig.  89  are  identical;  in  Plate  XXV  however,  the  detached  hearts  ha\e 
been  replaced  by  cross-like  arrangements  of  hearts  between  which  a  male 
and  female  figure  have  been  placed  —  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  design.  The  extreme  edges  in  both  ryijys  are  exactly  alike. 

A  near  relative  to  the  ryijy  in  Plate  XXV  is  the  one  seen  in  big.  Jo,  in 
which  the  central  quadrangle  has  shrunk  in  noticeable  degree.  The  devices 
in  the  corners  of  the  field  are  hearts  disposed  in  crosses,  but  as  well  as  these 
we  meet  old  acquaintances  again:  crosses,  squares  and  rhombs.  The  same 
motives  together  with  hearts  (cf.  Plate  XII)  adorn  the  border  also. 

To  the  same  group  belongs  the  ryijy  in  Plate  XXIV  b,  the  weaver  of  which 
has  been  blessed  with  an  unusually  lively  imagination.  The  central  device 
consists  of  symbolically  connected  hearts  surrounded  by  a  frame  resembling 
in  shape  an  hour-glass.  Above  these  we  see  another  double-heart  on  the 
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centre  line  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  single  heart  disposed  in  familiar  fashion  (cf. 
Plate  XXIV  a).  Outside  this  a  cross  of  individual  shape  has  been  placed.  The 
curved  lines  which  are  a  characteristic  addition  to  the  hearts  in  the  ryijys  of 
this  group,  are  here  connected  with  the  adjoining  cross  and  double-heart, 
whereby  a  connected  series  of  motives  is  created  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field. 
Below  the  crosses  squares  have  been  woven  (cf.  Plate  XXVI  b)  and  around  them 
a  number  of  small  rhombs  and  crosses  are  scattered,  these  being  likewise  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  connected  group.  Beneath  the  patterns  thus  formed  we  find  our 
old  friends,  the  circles,  and  between  these  and  the  centre  an  entirely  new  com¬ 
position,  based  however  on  a  previous  device:  a  circle  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  cross  (cf.  Fig.  91,  where  a  square  forms  the  centre  of  a  cross,  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  motive  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field)  with  a  heart  in  each  angle  of 
the  arms  (cf.  Fig.  88).  Beneath  this  pattern  is  a  cross  aslant  and  beneath  this 
a  female  figure,  met  with  already  earlier  in  these  ryijys.  Between  the  female 
figure  and  the  border  there  is  a  square  with  a  cross  inside  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  earlier,  but  without  appendages.  Further,  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
contains  circles,  hearts  and  patterns  of  crosses  and  hearts  similar  to  those 
already  seen  by  us  on  each  side  of  the  central  motive.  These  groups, 
together  with  two  hearts,  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  trunk-like  ver¬ 
tical  shape,  forming  with  it  a  whole  resembling  a  plant  or  a  tree.  Also  in  its 
border  is  this  specimen  peculiar.  The  usual  triangles  formed  on  each  side  of 
the  zigzag  line  have  become  hearts,  many  of  which  bear  a  stem  like  the  hearts 
in  a  pack  of  playing  cards. 

One  species  of  the  type  under  discussion  is  seen  in  ryijys  in  which  the  place 
of  the  central  device  is  empty  or  has  been  filled  with  initials  and  the  date  (Plate 
XXVI  a).  In  this  the  four  hearts  in  the  corners  of  the  central  field  seen 
in  Plate  XXV  have  been  preserved.  The  upper  corners  of  the  field  show  the 
familiar  hearts  with  curved  lines  attached;  lower  down,  we  see  on  its  edges  rowels 
and  joined  triangles.  The  border  displays  the  usual  undulating  line. 

Theryijyin  Plate  XXVII,  in  which  both  the  detached  hearts  and  the  groups 
of  hearts  are  lacking  in  the  central  square,  comes  under  this  group  by  reason 
of  the  hearts  in  the  corners  of  the  field.  We  find  in  it  two  female  figures  such  as 
have  been  noted  in  other  specimens  of  this  group.  On  each  side  of  the  zigzag 
stripe  in  the  border  there  are  triangles  or  squares. 

Another  member  of  this  group  is  shown  in  Plate  XXVI  b,the  principal  motive 
of  which  is  also  a  large  square.  Otherwise,  it  contains  the  same  motives  as  the 
preceding  specimens:  hearts,  strictly  conventionalized,  are  found  in  the  two 
lower  corners  only,  an  exception;  the  female  figures,  crosses  and  squares  which 
were  situated  in  the  border  in  the  previous  specimen,  are  here  placed  in  the  field. 
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To  them  has  been  added  a  square  with  projected  sides,  in  shape 
near  to  the  rowel  used  so  often  in  these  ryijys  (cf.  e.  g.,  Plate  XXVI  a).  An 
entirely  new  motive  is  a  bird.  Below  the  central  square  is  a  unique  ornament, 
possibly  an  imitation  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  coat-of-arms  surmounted  by 
feathers.2  In  the  border  the  zigzag  stripe  forms  the  boundary  of  surfaces  of 
different  colours,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  crosses.  Another  zigzag  stripe  runs 
round  the  edge. 

As  a  third  species  of  East-Hame  type,  ryijys  with  a  rhomb  as  central  motive 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  94,  which  is  the  oldest  specimen 
known  of  the  species,  there  are  two  hearts  above  and  below  the  rhomb  and  on 
its  right  and  left  two  devices  formed  of  four  triangles.  On  comparison  with 
the  hearts  in  Fig.  90  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  species  the  curved  lines  have 
become  directly  connected  with  the  line  surrounding  the  hearts  (cf.  Fig.  97). 
There  are  three  borders,  a  plain  central  one,  an  inner  one  displaying  an  undu¬ 
lating  line  and  an  outer  one  adorned  with  triangles.  In  each  triangle  the  two 
halves  are  of  different  colours:  yellow  and  red,  white  and  red,  green  and  red. 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  type  changed  in  such  wise 
that  at  each  side  of  the  rhomb  a  curved  line  was  placed,  similar  to  those  seen 
in  the  hearts.  This  model  appears  in  the  Kuru  ryijy  in  Fig.  95,  in  which  a 
star  has  been  placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  ornament  and  a  cross  in  the 
very  centre.  Between  the  lower  hearts  a  female  figure  has  been  set,  in  which 
position  it  is  found  already  in  corresponding  models  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  are  four  actual  borders,  the  inside  one  being  a  series 
of  triangles;  in  the  following,  two  similar  series  have  been  placed  opposite  each 
other;  in  the  third  the  motive  is  the  cross  and  in  the  fourth  the  square. 

In  the  ’thirties  the  chief  adornment  also  of  this  model  becomes  a  flower 

(Fig.  113). 

The  ground  colour  of  the  field  is  usually  red  in  these  lyijys. 

RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY 

The  motives  of  greatest  importance  in  the  ryijys  dealt  with  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  were  given  already  in  the  heading:  the  rowel  and  the  heart. 

Of  the  latter,  examples  are  found  as  early  as  in  medieval  Scandinavian 
applied  art;  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  begin  to  be  generally  used 

even  in  Central  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  decorative  motive  in  which  hearts  are  placed  in  the  angles  of  a  diagonal 
cross  is  known  already  from  Byzantine  ornamentation.3  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  it  should  appear  early  also  in  the  area  producing  the  type  of  ryijy  dealt 
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with  here.  Appearing  as  it  does  painted  on  the 
altar-cupboard  of  Vanaja  Church,  a  piece  of 
woodwork  dating  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
period  in  Finland  (Fig.  88),  this  simple  and 
easily-imitated  heart-motive  can  a  priori  be 
assumed  to  have  influenced  local  decorative 
art,  an  assumption  which  is  also  verified  by 
the  products  of  this  art.4  Its  appearance  in 
ryijys  tends  to  show  how  popular  the  motive 
became  in  its  day  in  Hame.  Interest  in  the 
history  of  the  heart-motive  in  the  present 
group  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  even  in 
its  detached  form  it  had  its  precursor  in  the 
ancient  applied  art  of  the  same  church: 
hearts  furnished  with  curved  lines  are, 
for  example,  found  as  motives  of  decoration  in 
the  seventeenth  century  pulpit  (Fig.  97). 5 

With  regard  to  the  group  of  hearts,  it 
degenerated  finally  like  many  other  of  the 
motives  employed  in  ryijys:  the  four  hearts 
became  four  pointed  leaves  (Figs.  90—92). 

But  let  us  return  to  the  rowel,  known  to  us  already  from  the  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  classical  age,6  Coptic  textiles  from  Egypt,7  medieval  ecclesias¬ 
tical  garments,8  and  the  carpets  and  fabrics  woven  at  that  time  in  Spain.9 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  it 
became  common  through  pattern-books10  in  Central  Europe,  whence,  in 
samplers  and  in  other  forms,  it  spread  northward.  At  what  time 
it  became  known  in  Finland,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present.  In  Finnish 
samplers  it  appears  about  the  year  1740,  and  is  extremely  common  in  Garelian 
popular  embroidery  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  local  type,  the  ryijys  composing  the  group  in  question  may  be  regarded 
as  relatively  recent,  even  though  certain  of  the  motives  employed  in  them  are 
old.  As  regards  composition  the  group  they  form  is  unusually  compact. 


Fig.  98.  Crown  from  a  Finnish 
embroidery-pattern  of  1725. 


Fig.  99.  Medieval  textile  with  reversible  pattern  from  Marttila  Church. 


THE  TREE  AS  MOTIVE 

t 

I.  CENTRAL  FINNISH  RYIJYS 

A  particularly  harmonious  group  is  formed  by  the  Central  Finnish  ryijys  with 
which  we  shall  now  deal.  Greatly  as  they  vary  in  design,  a  number  of  com¬ 
mon  traits,  before  all  the  yellow,  brown,  blue  and  natural  black  of  their  colour¬ 
ing,  render  them  easily  distinguishable  from  others.  In  colour  they  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  Finland  has  ever  produced. 

The  weaver  of  the  specimen  shown  in  Plate  XXVIII  displays  great  indi¬ 
viduality  as  a  designer.  In  the  sadly-worn  central  octagon  of  this  coverlet, 
which  is  of  rare  purity  of  style,  a  male  figure  is  faintly  discernible  with  a  female 
figure  on  either  side.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  octagon  a  tree  bearing  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  long  branches  has  been  placed;  a  bird  rests  on  the  crown  of  each 
tree.  Trees  rise  from  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  field,  the  squares  att¬ 
ached  to  the  branches  being  probably  intended  to  portray  fruit.  A  bird  is  like¬ 
wise  seen  on  the  crowns  of  the  trees  in  the  lower  half.  Other  auxiliary  motives 
are  three  pairs  of  figures,  two  horses  and  a  number  of  rectangles.  I  he 
border  is  adorned  with  branch-motives  in  square  panels  of  different  colours. 

Another  representative  of  the  group,  Plate  XXIX,  which  turns  out  to  be 
the  precursor  of  a  long  row  of  ryijys,  is  also  notably  pure  in  style.  The  centre 
is  taken  up  by  an  upright  rectangle  with  blunted  corners  containing  five  rhombs. 
The  same  motive  is  seen  in  each  corner  of  the  field,  but  slightly  shaped  so  that 
the  outlines  of  the  panels  follow  the  contours  of  the  rhombs  within.  At  each 
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end  of  the  ryijy,  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  tree  with  crooked  branches,  one, 
according  to  oral  tradition,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good,  the  other  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  evil,  a  cross  being  placed  like  a  fruit  at  the  end  of  each  branch. 
Other  auxiliary  motives  in  the  field  are  rhombs  and  four  female  figures.  Little 
crosses  and  series  of  rhombs  adorn  the  border. 

Plate  XXX  is  in  noticeable  degree  original.  The  central  device  is  a  further- 
development  of  the  motive  in  the  corners  of  the  preceding  specimen,  the  sides 
being  now  formed  of  straight  lines.  It  still  contains  five  rhombs. 
Still  further  has  development  proceeded  in  the  corner  ornaments  of 
the  field,  these  being  now  straight  also  at  the  ends,  while  the  rhombs  inside 
have  been  replaced  by  little  squares.  Above  and  below  the  central  device  a 
tree  has  been  placed  (»knowledge  of  good  and  evil»),  each  crooked  branch  of 
which  bears  a  fruit.  On  each  side  stand  »Adam»  and  »Eve»  hand  in  hand,  a 
rhomb  and  a  little  cross  over  their  heads.  With  the  exception  of  the  fragments 
of  zigzag  lines  on  the  right  and  left,  the  motives  in  the  border  are  entirely  new: 
serrated  squares  in  the  corners,  cross-filled  rhombs  in  the  centre  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  resembling  with  their  leg-like  appendages  insects,  and  in  the  sides, 
next  to  the  corner  motive,  an  ornament  reminding  one  of  a  double  T.  The  cor¬ 
ner  motive  is  reproduced  in  another  colour,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
ground,  on  each  side  of  the  insect-like  motive. 

Plate  XXXI  differs  from  the  previous  example  chiefly  in  that  also  the  central 
device  is  formed  altogether  of  straight  lines  and  that  on  each  side  of  it  there  is 
a  female  figure  and  a  dog  (?).  In  the  placing  of  the  female  and  the  corner  mot¬ 
ives  of  the  border,  this  ryijy  and  the  one  in  Fig.  96  are  related.  In  other  respects 
considerable  divergences  are  apparent.  Each  corner  of  the  field  in  Fig.  96  dis¬ 
plays  a  device  of  the  type  used  in  the  centre  of  Plate  XXX.  There  is  only 
one  tree,  this  being  placed  in  the  centre.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  border 
there  is  a  bird  (the  Holy  Ghost)  and  in  the  top  border  a  heart-shaped  leaf.  A  new 
device  appears  at  the  sides:  a  branched  stalk  bearing  a  many-petalled  blossom 
(cf.  Plates  XII,  XXXII,  XLIX,  L,  LXX,  LXXI,  LXXVI  and  Figs.  93,  212, 
213);  a  similar  blossom  is  seen  below  the  stalk.  An  auxiliary  motive  is  the  cross. 

Plate  XXXII  has  appropriated  certain  motives  from  the  preceding  spe¬ 
cimens:  its  central  and  corner  motives  from  Plate  XXX,  the  blossoms  from 
Fig.  96.  On  each  side  of  the  central  ornament  there  are  small  flower-bearing 
branches.  The  border  with  its  rhombs  is  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  XXXIII  has  still  considerable  purity  of  style,  though 
the  beginnings  of  degeneration  in  its  motives  are  already  apparent.  There  is 
only  one  tree,  grown  larger  since  we  last  saw  it.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
support  crosses.  In  the  corners  we  see  the  usual  hexagons  and  above  and  below 
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the  tree  a  Communion  chalice.  There  are  two  borders;  an  inner  one  displaying, 
in  addition  to  familiar  motives  such  as  rhombs  and  squares  gathered  into 
crosses,  serrated  squares  already  undergoing  disintegration  (cf.  Plates  XXX 
and  XXXI),  and  devices  resembling  a  T,  derived  from  the  motives  correspon¬ 
dingly  situated  in  Plate  XXX.  The  outer  border,  like  the  central  field,  is 
adorned  with  small  squares  which  well  illustrate  the  degeneration  of  this  style 
into  the  old  geometrical  style. 

The  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  100  still  possesses  a  considerable  element  of  style. 
The  motives  employed  in  the  field  are  the  same  as  in  Plate  XXXIII,  with  the 
exception  of  the  central  device  and  the  motive  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  end, 
which  in  the  ryijy  in  question  is  a  hexagon.  There  are  two  borders,  an  outer 
plain  strip  and  an  inner  adorned  with  connected  zigzag  stripes. 

In  Fig.  101  clear  indications  of  disintegration  can  be  observed.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  motives  used  in  the  field.  But  compared  with 
Fig.  100,  the  original  model  is  discernible  in  that  »Adam»  and  »Eve»  are  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  central  ornament  and  that  between  the  corner  motives  a  tree 
has  been  inserted.  In  the  borders,  small  hexagons  supplement  the  usual  serr¬ 
ated  squares  and  T-like  motives. 

A  final  break-up  of  the  central  ornament  is  shown  by  Fig.  102;  of  the 
lozenges  only  the  outlines  remain  in  part;  a  male  figure  (»Adam»)  has  been  placed 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  field;  on  the  other  hand,  the  »horse»  has  retained 
its  position  fairly  well,  though  it  lacks  its  complement  (unless  it  has  become 
totally  obliterated  from  this  badly- worn  specimen).  There  are  two  borders, 
an  outer  plain  one  and  an  inner  one  adorned  chiefly  with  hexagons. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  103  is  based  on  two  different  designs;  Plate  XXVIII 
and  a  design  represented  by  the  ryijys  just  dealt  with.  From  the  formei  is 
derived  the  central  ornament  with  its  two  figures  and  the  disposition  of  the  trees 
on  either  side;  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  lozenges  and  squares 
which  hark  back  to  the  crenellated  squares  in  predecessors  of  purer  style. 
A  point  of  interest  is  the  snake  woven  into  the  trees,  though  in  the  light  of  oui 
knowledge  of  these  as  trees  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil»  its  appearance  occa¬ 
sions  us  no  surprise.  In  the  squareness  of  its  shape  this  ryijy  is  of  a  type  rarely 

met  with. 

IT  RYIJYS  IN  WHICH  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  TREE- 

MOTIVE  VARIES 

When  dealing  with  the  geometrically  designed  ryijy  we  noted  the  existence  of 
two  main  groups;  1 )  ryijys  for  which  a  continuous  surface  decoration  was  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  2)  ryijys  adorned  with  one  or  more  individual  unrelated  motives. 
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Fig.  100.  Ryijy.  Central  Finland. 

Size  166  x  191  cm. 

Owner:  General  Gustaf  Mannerheim. 


Fig.  101.  Flyijy.  Central  Finland? 
Size  160  x  215  cm. 

Owner:  Prolessor  Eliel  Saarinen. 


Fig.  102.  Ryijy.  Hankasalmi. 
Size  167  x  210  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  103.  Ryijy.  Hankasalmi. 
Size  180  x  183  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Having  once  become  h  favourite  motive,  the  tree  sought  to  become 
represented  in  these  groups  also.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  entrance  into  the 
former  class  was  by  no  means  easy.  In  geometrically-treated  ryijys  in  which 
one  motive  was  continuously  applied,  it  was  even  impossible  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  whole.  But  wherever  a  beginning  of  disintegration  off¬ 
ered  opportunity,  the  tree-motive  does  not  seem  to  have  been  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  it.  The  ryijys  offering  the  best  opportunities  were  those  with 
either  an  unbroken  or  a  shattered  network  pattern. 

An  example  of  the  former  is  seen  in  Fig.  104,  where  the  contents  of  the  meshes 
have  become  trees  on  a  red  foundation.  Its  green  border  is  adorned  with  simple 
and  double  crosses. 

Fig.  105  shows  a  shattered  network  ryijy,  with  rhombs  on  a  black  ground 
between  zigzag  lines,  except  at  each  end,  where  their  place  is  taken 
by  a  tree  and  tiny  crosses.  The  border  is  divided  into  three  narrow  bands  and 
one  broad.  The  outer  narrow  belt  is  yellow,  the  next  white  and  the  inner  one 
red;  in  the  broad  band  there  is  a  blue  zigzag  stripe  on  a  brown  ground. 

Having  thus,  so  to  speak,  become  acclimatised  in  legitimate  procedure  in 
ryijys  displaying  a  continuous  system  of  decoration,  the  tree  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  foothold  in  designs  in  which  its  presence  is  wholly  arbitrary. 
An  illuminating  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Fig.  106,  where  the  so-called  brid¬ 
al  spruce»  has  been  placed  in  both  upper  corners  of  the  field,  with  the  bridal 
pair  between  in  the  centre.  The  narrower  band  in  the  border  is  adorned 
with  squares  and  the  broad  central  band  with  zigzag  lines  combining  to  form  a 
network.  This  ryijy  found  its  w  ay  to  Tiirikka  Farm  in  the  parish  of  Ikaalinen 
as  a  gift  to  a  bride. 

The  tree  continued  to  enlarge  its  territory,  the  result  being  that  in  the 
end  it  entirely  shattered  the  coherence  of  the  designs  to  which  it  spread.  A 
good  example  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  107,  where,  side  by  side  with  rhombs  (some 
of  which  have  become  rounded)  and  crosses  radiating  from  circles,  trees  and 
hearts  have  been  employed.  The  border  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  line  and 
accompanying  tiny  rhombs. 

The  phenomenon  of  an  alien  motive  entering  into  and  shattering  a  conti¬ 
nuous  design  has  already  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  »inegulai»  geo¬ 
metrical  ryijys  (e.  g.,  Figs.  72,  74,  79).  The  assumption  that  the  tree  played  a 
part  in  this  breaking-up  process  is  not  wholly  unfounded.  Some  of  the  examp¬ 
les  belonging  to  the  present  group  are  amongst  the  oldest  Finnish  ryijys  known 

to  us. 

This  is  expressly  the  case  with  regard  to  a  specimen  dated  1705,  Plate 
XXXIV,  which  begins  a  row  of  ryijys  of  irregular  design  based  on  squares  and 
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Fig. 

Owner: 


104.  Ryijy.  Loimaa. 
Boman  Ltd.,  Helsinki, 


Fig.  105.  Ryijy.  Pori. 
Owner:  Professor  Eliel  Saarinen. 


Fig.  106.  Ryijy.  1817.  Ikaalinen. 
Size  142  x  195  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  107. 
Size 

Owner:  Magnus 


Ryijy-  Kangasala. 

147  x  192  cm. 

Lavonius,  Civil  Engineer. 


crosses.  Besides  trees,  which  have  been  placed  at  each  edge  of  the  central  field 
as  m  Plate  XXVIII,  a  new  motive  employed  in  the  group  is  a  large  heart  set 
m  the  centre.  In  some  of  the  squares  the  inset  cross  has  grown  until  it  touches 
the  edges  (cf.  Plate  XIV  and  Fig.  93),  producing  the  effect  of  a  window.  A 
z,igzag  stripe  adorns  the  border.  The  lack  of  symmetry  in  ihe  field  continues 
even  in  the  border,  to  the  extent  that  the  outer  band  is  yellow  at  the  upper  cor¬ 
ners  and  natural  black  at  the  lower  end. 

In  the  Ulvila  ryijy  in  big.  108,  the  central  square  contains  two  symboli¬ 
cal  hearts.  Above  this  square  a  coronet  has  been  placed  as  in  a  coat-of-arms, 
the  points  of  the  coronet  influencing  in  some  measure  the  style  of  decoration. 
Thus  the  hearts  situated  on  each  side  of  the  bride  in  the  upper  half  of  the  field 
are  furnished  with  similar  appendages,  the  same  applying  to  the  triangles  adorn¬ 
ing  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  and  also  to  the  hearts  below  the  central  square. 
On  a  level  with  these  hearts  a  vase  appears  at  the  edges  of  the  field  (cf.  Fig. 
138).  The  trees  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  field,  which  permit  of  the  ryijy’s 
inclusion  in  this  group,  are  planted  in  similar  vases.  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
field,  where  a  series  of  motives  similar  to  those  in  Plate  XV  are  found,  a  man  and 
woman  are  seen  twice  and  below  them  two  women.  The  border  is  adorned  with  a 
zigzag  line,  on  either  side  of  which  are  rhombs,  crosses  and  degenerated  flor¬ 
al  motives  (cf.  Fig.  127  and  Plates  XXXVI,  LXXIII,  LXXIV). 

In  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  110,  a  natural  black  ground  is  adorned  by  a  number  of 
trees,  as  well  as  by  squares,  rhombs,  crosses  and  hearts:  the  tree  which  has 
best  retained  its  natural  shape  is  placed  in  the  centre.  Certain  other  trees, 
shortened  to  correspond  with  the  crown  of  the  central  tree,  have  been  placed 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  field,  at  the  sides  and  end,  the  same  motive  appearing 
also  in  the  three  circles  in  the  upper  end  of  the  field.  To  a  considerable  extent 
conventionalized,  the  same  motive  appears  above  the  central  tree.  Right  and 
left  of  it  is  a  device  composed  of  two  amalgamated  crosses.  The  green  border 
is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  line  with  triangles  on  either  side. 

In  Fig.  109  the  field  displays  on  its  green  ground,  besides  squares, 
rhombs,  hearts  and  triangles,  a  couple  of  female  figures  and  two  trees,  the  latter 
in  the  lower  corners.  Squares  adorn  the  border  (cf.  Figs.  43  and  48),  together 
with  a  zigzag  line  which  —  except  at  the  ends  —  forms  at  the  same  time  the 
boundary  for  bases  of  black  and  green. 

In  Plate  XXXV  the  trees  are  situated  as  in  the  preceding  specimen.  Other 
motives  are  squares  and  crosses  and  window-like  shapes  formed  by  theii  com¬ 
bination.  Above  the  upper  edge  of  the  central  square  there  are  three  cross¬ 
es  joined  together  in  a  row,  and  in  three  different  places  in  the  uppei  poition 
of  the  field  two  squares  with  projected  sides  (cf.  Plate  XXXIX)  similaily 
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Fig.  108.  Ryijy.  1722?  Ulvila. 
Size  156  x  194  cm. 

Owner:  G.  E.  Kensington,  Esq.,  London. 


Fig.  109.  Ryijy.  1789.  Urjala, 
Size  145  x  194  cm. 
Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  110.  Ryijy.  1811.  Suodenniemi. 
Size  121  x  180  cm. 

Owner:  Madame  Ingrid  Ruin-Tigerstedt. 


Fig.  111.  Ryijy.  1784.  Satakunta.  Size 
150  x  202  cm.  Formerly  in  the  possession 
ol  Prof.  Eliel  Aspelin-Haapkyla. 
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attached.  The  border  consists  of  two  broad  bands,  of  which  the  outer  is  black 
and  the  inner  green  adorned  with  yellow  crosses. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  Ill  is  of  Satakunta  type  and  belongs  to  those  rhomb- 
pattern  ryijys  in  which  the  design  has  broken  up,  but  which  yet  maintain  a 
relative  balance  (cf.  Plate  XXI).  The  added  trees  do  not  disturb  the  harmony. 
The  foundation  of  the  field  is  natural  black,  the  outer  border  green,  and  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  zigzag  line  is  an  area  of  yellow-brown. 

Let  us  still  deal  with  a  couple  of  examples  of  Hame-Satakunta  ryijys, 
in  which  the  tree-motive  supplements  a  design  of  squares  or  triangles  (Plates 
XXXVI  and  XXXVII). 

Already  in  the  oldest  ryijy  known  to  us,  Plate  VI  a,  there  is  a  kind  of  shield, 
divided  into  four  smaller  squares.  In  the  specimen  of  1  7 1 1  shown  in  Plate  I  we 
see  a  similar  object,  but  situated  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  field.  In  Plates 
XXVIII  and  XXXVI  it  is  in  the  middle  and  undivided.  In  the  latter  of  the  two 
a  tree  has  been  placed  in  the  shield  or  central  square.  The  tips  of  the  branches, 
which  usually  bear  either  a  square  or  a  cross,  support  in  this  case  triangles  and 
heart-shaped  flowers.  Otherwise,  the  decoration  of  the  field  comprises  rhombs, 
triangles  and  a  couple  of  female  figures,  of  which  one  is  arrayed  in  a  white  hat, 
a  yellow  vest,  a  white  skirt  and  a  green  apron,  the  other  in  a  red  hat,  a  green 


Fig.  112.  Ryijy.  1845.  Orivesi. 


Fig.  113.  Ryijy.  1839.  Langelmaki. 


7  —  The  ryijy-rugs  of  Finland 
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vest,  a  red  skirt  and  a  yellow  apron.  A  zigzag  stripe  adorns  the  border,  with 
various  motives  on  either  side:  rhombs,  circles  (cf.  Figs.  42  and  73,  84,  108), 
groups  of  squares,  heart-shaped  flowers  similar  to  those  in  the  central  tree  (cf. 
Plates  LXI,  LXXIV  and  Fig.  118)  and  little,  three-branched  trees  (upper  por¬ 
tion;  cf.  Figs.  61,  108,  127,  147,  148).  The  outer  border  is  natural  black. 

In  respect  of  the  motives  employed,  the  Saaksmaki  ryijy  in  Plate  XXXVII 
resembles  closely  the  preceding  specimen.  The  trees  are  almost  identical  in 
type  and  similarly  the  female  figures,  which  in  this  case  have  one  hand  upon 
the  hip,  the  other  outstretched.  The  rhombs  are  partly  rounded,  partly 
halves  like  the  »flowers»  on  the  trees.  The  decoration  of  the  border  consists  of  a 
zigzag  stripe,  a  similar  stripe  running  round  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Plat  es  XXXVIII  and  XLIIa  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  tree  as  a  motive 
on  a  ground  of  crosses  and  rhombs  (cf.  Figs.  85,  86).  Both  have  so  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  preceding  specimen  that  the  central  square  is  lacking  in  each 
case  and  that  human  figures  in  couples  adorn  the  field.  The  ryijys  in  Plates 
XXXVII  and  XLI I  a,  which  date  from  the  same  year,  possess  borders  of  almost 
similar  design.  In  the  Ylojarvi  ryijy  in  Plate  XXXVIII,  the  tiny  trees  have 
greatly  degenerated;  against  the  larger  trees  there  is  a  motive  composed  of 
rhombs  similar  to  that  in  Plate  XVI;  the  crosses  at  the  lower  end  have  become 
almost  unrecognizable;  the  border  is  of  late  type:  divided  into  many  parts  and 
adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripes  and  diagonal  lines. 

To  keep  to  the  various  kinds  of  geometrical  compositions  dealt  with  here, 
let  us  take  as  a  further  example  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  28,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
large  cross.  Here  the  trees,  placed  in  fours  on  different  sides  of  the  cross,  have 
achieved  a  notable  position. 

That  the  tree  finally  made  its  way  into  the  rowel  and  heart  ryijys  of  East- 
Hame  is  proved  by  Figs.  112  and  113  (cf.  Figs.  89—95).  In  the  Orivesi  speci¬ 
men  shown  in  the  first,  the  tree  has  arrogated  the  greater  part  of  the  field  to 
itself.  In  the  second,  from  Langelmaki,  the  tree-motive  is  employed  in  the 
border.  It  is  of  individual  type  in  both  cases,  a  type  not  altogether  unknown 
also  in  Uusimaa  (cf.  Figs.  126,  127).  Its  earliest  known  appearance  in  Eastern 
Hame  is  in  the  year  1800. 

III.  LINKED-OVAL  RYIJYS  FROM  SATAKUNTA 

The  ryijys  seen  in  Plates  XXXIX— XLI  I,  which  have  been  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  the  south-west  of  the  Tampere  lake-system,  are  clearly 
related  to  each  other  —  viz.,  in  the  respect  that  besides  the  tree-motive  they 
contain  female  figures  in  pairs,  and  round  the  edge  of  the  field  a  series  of  ovals 
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linked  in  pairs  at  right  angles  or  squares  with  projected  sides.  In  the  first 
example  the  central  square  contains  two  symbolical  hearts  and  four  such  squares. 
Underneath,  two  trees  arise,  between  which  stands  a  maiden  with  a  heart 
placed  over  her  head.  There  are  three  borders,  the  motives  in  the  outer  one 
being  squares,  in  the  inner  one  similar  squares  joined  into  crosses,  and  in  the 
middle  one  a  zigzag  line,  on  each  side  of  which  are  squares  with  projecting  sides 
and  flowers  (cf.  Plate  XXXVI). 

The  Kylmakoski  ryijy  in  Plate  XL  still  displays  a  central  shield,  but  in 
this  case  it  contains  the  date  of  manufacture,  the  initials  of  the  owner  and  below 
these  and  between  two  rhombs  a  goblet  (possibly  a  Communion  chalice).  Over 
the  shield  three  trees  with  pointed  crowns  have  been  placed,  and  beneath  it  a 
tree  with  the  image  of  a  bride  woven  on  each  side.  The  edges  of  the  field  con¬ 
tain  a  series  of  linked  ovals,  and  the  fourfold  border  is  adorned  with  zigzag 
stripes  and  squares. 

The  ryijys  in  Plates  XL  I  and  XL  II  b  are  considerably  alike  both  in  colour 
and  ornamentation.  In  both  the  central  device  is  a  rhomb  containing  —  in 
one  case,  coroneted  —  initials  and  the  date.  In  both  there  are  two  crowned 
brides  above  and  below  the  central  rhomb.  Between  them  rises  a  tree,  the  crown 
of  which  has  become  triangular.  On  each  side  of  the  central  ornament  there  is 
a  double  cross  and  a  device  constructed  of  a  square  and  four  crosses  (except 
in  Plate  XLII  b,whereitis  lacking  below  the  central  ornament).  In  both  ryijys 
a  series  of  linked  ovals  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  specimens  can  be  seen. 
Only  in  the  matter  of  their  borders  do  these  two  ryijys  differ  to  any  great 
extent:  in  the  one  shown  in  Plate  XL  I  the  inmost  border  is  plain,  the  outer 
and  central  bands  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe;  in  Plate  XLII  the  only  decor¬ 
ated  band  is  the  third  one,  which  bears  a  kind  of  zigzag  stripe. 

IV.  RYIJYS  WITH  ONE  TREE 

Ryijys  in  which  the  tree-motive  becomes  the  central  one,  usurping  a  domi¬ 
nating  position  in  the  decoration,  have  been  secured  from  many  paits  of  the 
area,  mostly  however  from  the  districts  around  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River 

Kokemaenjoki. 

In  the  Tyrvaa  ryijy,  Plate  XLIII  a,  a  great  part  of  the  central  area  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  tree,  which  seems  in  this  case  to  have  developed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  weaver  into  a  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  a  man  and  woman  have  been  placed  beneath  it.  Humour  is  perhaps  in¬ 
tended  in  that  Adam  appears  to  be  the  one  reaching  out  towards  the  tree, 
while  Eve  stands  with  both  hands  uplifted  as  though  in  warning  and  wonder. 
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An  anachronism,  by  the 
by,  is  the  presence  also  of 
a  child  in  the  design.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
in  keeping  with  the  usual 
type  of  such  trees  that 
birds  have  been  placed 
in  the  foliage.  On  each 
side  of  the  tree  triangles 
have  been  woven  in  com¬ 
binations  resembling  a 
square.  There  are  two  bor¬ 
ders,  an  outer  of  one  colour 
and  an  inner  adorned  with 
S-like  curves  and  crosses. 
Above  is  the  inscription 
ANMA  1787. 

With  its  profusion 
of  branches  and  luxuriant 
flowers,  the  »tree»  in  Fig. 
114  symbolizes  the  fuller 
life  enriched  by  the  gifts 
of  nature.  Little  space  has 
been  left  for  other  mot¬ 
ives,  such  being  crosses, 

some  squares  and  double  rings.  The  crown  of  the  tree  ends  in  a  heart- 
shaped  frame  within  which  is  a  heart  and  the  initials  of  the  owner. 
The  ground  of  the  field  is  black.  The  border  is  adorned  with  rhombs. 

Modest  in  style,  though  containing  a  deep  meaning,  is  the  Pargas  ryijy 
in  Fig.  115,  in  which  two  crosses,  symbolizing  eternal  faithfulness,  have  been 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  »tree  of  life»,  the  crown  being  heart-shaped  in  this  case 
also.  Otherwise,  we  find  in  the  central  field  the  usual  auxiliary  motives,  rhombs 
and  tiny  crosses.  Together  with  zigzag  ribbons,  the  latter  also  adorn  the  bor¬ 
ders. 

The  ryijys  hitherto  dealt  with  in  this  group  date  from  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examples  from  the  first  half  of  the 
following  century  (Figs.  116  —  118  and  Plate  XLIV). 

Here  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  in  the  specimens 
shown  in  Fig.  116  and  Plate  XLIV  are  extremely  near  to  each  other  in  type. 


Fig.  114. 


Ryijy.  Kangasala.  Size  152  x  190  cm. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 
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Fig.  115.  Ryijy.  1792.  Pargas. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  life.  Ryijy-  Sibbo. 

Size  139  x  182  cm. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  117.'  Ryijv.  1815 
Mouhijarvi. 


Fig.  118.  Ryijy-  1854.  Ivokemaki 
Owner:  Madame  Emma  Rauhamaa. 


Fig.  119.  Ryijy.  Huittinen. 
Owner:  Stockmann’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki 


We  note  further  that  the  crown  of  the 
tree  in  Plate  XLIV  is  heart-shaped  in  like 
manner  to  that  in  the  Pargas  ryijy  in 
Fig.  115.  A  genetic  connection  can 
therefore  be  assumed  to  exist  between  all 
three:  the  type  would  seem,  accordingly, 
to  have  come  from  the  Turku  (Abo)  archi¬ 
pelago  and  the  coast  of  Uusimaa  and  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  Ivoke- 
maenjoki  valley  (cf.  Figs.  120  —  122).  The 
borders  of  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  116  are  ador¬ 
ned  with  motives  derived  from  the  rowel. 
In  the  Tyrvaa  ryijy  in  Plate  XLIV  four 
dancing  maidens  have  been  placed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  field  and  at  the 
lower  end  a  like  number  of  squares 
with  looped  corners,  as  though  in  protec¬ 
tion  of  each  separate  dancer.  On  either 
side  of  the  tree,  degenerated  female  figures 
are  seen  and  squares,  those  above  being 
constructed  of  triangles  (cf.  Plate  XL  I II  a).  The  border  is  divided  into  many 
parts  and  is  of  late  type;  at  the  lower  end  flowers  have  been  set  above  a 
zigzag  line,  and,  based  on  these  flowers,  rows  of  petals  pointing  inwards,  or  more 
rightly,  mere  angles,  have  been  formed  along  the  sides  and  the  top  (cf.  border 
of  specimens  in  Fig.  118  and  Plate  LVIII). 

In  the  Mouhijarvi  ryijy  in  Fig.  117  the  tree,  with  its  crooked  branches  and 
bird-filled  crown,  is  still  of  the  old  type.  The  date  has  been  set  in  the  centre 
with  a  cross  on  either  side;  directly  above  it  are  initials  and  a  crown.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  tree  there  is  a  halo,  known  to  us  already  from  Plates  IX, 
X,  XIV.  Otherwise,  the  blue  field  is  filled  with  crosses  and  rhombs.  Degene¬ 
rated  linked  rings  adorn  the  green  border. 

In  the  Kokemaki  ryijy  in  Fig.  118  the  tree  has  straight  branches  with 
rhombs  and  crosses  at  the  tips.  The  supplementary  motives  on  the  dark-blue 
ground  are  crosses,  rhombs  gathered  into  cross-shaped  groups  and  flowers. 
The  last  motive  adorns  also  the  red  border,  the  design  of  which  seems  to  hark 
back  to  the  type  exhibited  by  Plate  LVIII. 

The  Huittinen  ryijy  in  Fig.  119  possesses  a  mighty  tree  on  a  green  ground. 
On  each  side  rhombs  have  been  used  to  fill  in  the  central  field,  some  of 
these  being  connected  as  »fruit»  with  the  branches  of  the  tree.  There  are  two 
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borders,  each  adorned  with  zigzag  stripes.  The  foundation  colour  of  the 
inner  border  is  blue,  that  of  the  outer  a  light  yellow. 

In  this  group  we  can  still  include  the  ryijy  in  Plate  XLIII  b,  the  design 
of  which  is  individual  and  exceptional.  On  a  black  ground  a  tree  with 
short  branches  rises  in  the  centre,  two  men  being  engaged  in  climbing  the  tree, 
while  two  birds  stand  at  its  foot,  one  on  each  side.  The  rest  of  the  field  is  filled 
by  four  couples,  two  women,  two  riders,  two  lions,  four  other  quadrupeds  and 
a  vase  placed  below  the  tree.  Extremely  exceptional  is  this  specimen  in  the 
respect  that  the  figures  of  human  beings  and  animals  have  been  placed, 
so  to  speak,  on  a  perpendicular  plane.  There  are  two  borders,  the  inner 
being  adorned  with  connected  series  of  triangles,  the  outer  with  a  zigzag  stripe, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  squares  with  projecting  sides  (stars).  —  Two  speci¬ 
mens  of  such  ryijys  have  been  secured,  one  being  now  in  the  Finnish  National 
Museum  at  Helsinki  (Helsingfors),  the  other  in  the  Historical  Museum  at  Turku 
(Abo).  They  appear  to  represent  crystallized  designs,  among  others,  those 
seen  in  certain  costume  models  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  source 
of  their  origin  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  unknown. 

V.  RYIJYS  WITH  THREE  TREES 

From  Yarsinais-Suomi,  West-Uusimaa  and  South-Satakunta  ryijys  have 
been  secured  which  are  known  by  their  three  trees,  of  which  one  rises  fiom 
below  the  centre,  with  the  others  slightly  higher  up  on  either  side.  The  colours 
vary  greatly 5  one  notes  however  that  with  a  red  or  black  field  the  boidei  is 
green,  with  a  green  field,  red. 

In  order  to  show  how  compact  was  the  style  created  by  the  ryijys  of  this 
group  we  begin  by  taking  three  examples  (Figs.  120  — 122),  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  detail  only.  All  three  date  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  each  bears  a  date  and  the  owner’s  initials  in  a  crowned 
central  tablet.  Divergences  appear  in  the  field  chiefly  in  the  number  and 
shape  of  the  hearts  and  crowns,  in  the  border  in  the  size  and  disposition 

of  the  rhombs. 

Farther  away  from  the  real  home  of  such  weavings,  in  western  Uusimaa, 
the  type  changes  considerably.  This  is  apparent,  e.  g.,  in  the  Loimaa  iyijy  in 
Fig  123  in  which  the  central  square  has  moved  to  the  upper  part  of  the  field, 
altering  at  the  same  time  in  form.  In  place  of  the  missing  initials  we  see  the 
figures  I  and  8  (parted  by  an  X-like  motive),  which  probably  indicate  the  day 
and  month  The  filling  of  the  field  consists,  in  addition  to  the  trees,  of  little 
crosses  and  squares,  which  show  the  tendency  of  the  design  to  become  geo- 
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metrical.  The  border  has  grown  to  comprise  four  bands,  the  motives  used  here 
being  slanting  stripes  and  zigzag  lines. 

In  the  Somero  ryijy  in  Fig.  124  the  central  tablet  is  altogether  lacking, 
being  compensated  for  by  two  rectangles  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  field. 
In  the  one  to  the  left  the  date  1838  has  been  woven  and  in  that  to  the  right 
the  initials  MIT.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  trees  in  this  specimen,  as 
in  the  preceding  one,  still  show  heart-shaped  tops.  In  the  centre  a  rowel  has 
been  placed,  a  motive  seen  also  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  on  each  side  of 
the  tree.  Other  motives  in  the  field  are  female  figures,  vases,  two  degenerated 
blossoms  and  the  usual  squares  and  crosses.  There  are  two  borders,  the  inner 
adorned  with  rhombs,  the  outer  with  zigzag  lines  forming  the  boundary  for 
surfaces  of  different  colours. 

We  can  include  in  the  group  in  question  also  the  Turku  ryijy  in  Fig.  125, 
although  three  trees  have  been  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  its  dark-blue 
field:  one  in  the  centre  and  two  small  ones  at  the  sides.  On  each  side  of  the 
centre  there  is  a  square  (cf.  Plates  XLIII  a,  XLIY)  and  above  these  the  date 
1808.  The  green  border  is  adorned  with  hearts  and  shortened  trees. 

VI.  RYIJYS  WITH  TWO  TREES 

Over  certain  parts  of  Varsinais-Suomi,  western  Uusimaa  and  South-Sata- 
kunta  a  type  of  ryijy  has  spread,  recognizable  by  the  two  trees  which  fill  the 
sides  of  the  field.  Though  varying  considerably  in  colour,  the  usual  foundation 
colour  of  the  field  will  be  found  to  be,  with  red  and  blue,  black,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  border,  with  the  colours  mentioned  above,  green. 

The  type  may  easily  have  developed  from  the  three-tree  type  in  such  wise 
that  the  central  tree  became  either  dwarfed,  or  disappeared  altogether  with 
the  growth  of  those  at  the  sides.  The  basic  forms  to  which  it  can  be  traced 
have  been  secured  from  western  Uusimaa,  that  is  from  the  same  district  where 
the  oldest  three-tree  ryijys  were  found.  As  such  forms  we  include  here  the 
ryijys  in  Figs.  126  and  127,  the  first  of  these  being  the  oldest  specimen  known 
of  its  type. 

Even  this  early  specimen  (Fig.  126)  is  not,  however,  the  product  of  an  un¬ 
mixed  style.  To  judge  from  the  angular  stripe  in  its  border  and  the  motives  on 
each  side  of  this,  it  appears,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  border,  to  revert  to  the 
type  seen  in  Fig.  225. 

Here,  the  central  tree  still  survives  at  the  bottom  of  the  field.  It  is  over¬ 
shadowed  however  by  the  numerous  little  three  branched  trees  which  form,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  crowns,  a  continuous  series  at  each  side  of  the  field.  A  similar 
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three-branched  tree  has  even  been  placed  in  the  little  hexagonal  central  panel. 
Between  this  and  the  middle  tree  a  crown  with  a  cock  on  each  side  has  been 
placed.  Right  and  left  of  the  crown  is  a  motive  shaped  like  an  hour-glass. 

A  deteriorated  version  of  the  same  design  is  seen  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  127, 
which  differs  from  the  former  in  detail  only.  Most  deserving  of  note  in  this  case 
is  perhaps  the  fact  that  trees  have  been  placed  in  the  borders  also  and  that 
female  figures  have  appeared  in  the  field,  even  in  place  of  the  cocks. 

The  pattern  shown  by  Fig.  128  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  form  leading  from  the  previous  type  to  designs  with  trees  stretching 
throughout  their  whole  length ;  attention  'is  directed  particularly  to  the 
flowers  on  the  trees  at  the  sides,  because  of  their  bell-like  shape  and  the 
fact  that  they  hang  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Figs  126  and  127.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  type  of  tree  seen  in  Fig.  128  was  formed  by  an 
amalgamation  of  the  trees  in  Fig.  126.  Further,  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
central  square  and  the  female  figures,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  in  Fig.  127 
and  in  almost  the  same  spots,  are  worth  noting  in  this  specimen  (the 
lower  female  figures  have  degenerated  into  triangles). 

Also  in  the  Jokioinen  ryijy  in  Fig.  129  is  the  central  tree  still  found;  it 
has  even  a  counterpart  in  a  tree  above  the  central  square.  On  both  sides  of 
the  two  trees  there  are  human  figures;  in  the  upper  part  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  the  lower  part  two  women  on  the  left,  a  man  and  woman  on  the 
right  (the  females  in  the  lower  part  degenerated  into  triangles).  Right  and  left 
of  the  topmost  tree  a  dog  has  been  added.  Other  motives  filling  the  field  aie 
four  crosses.  In  the  central  square  a  brandy-bottle  appears,  containing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  house  with  large  windows.  Brandy-bottles  of  this  description  wei  e 

made  at  the  Nuutajarvi  glass-factory. 

The  Kylmakoski  ryijy  in  Fig.  130  is  near  in  type  to  the  preceding  spe¬ 
cimen,  particularly  in  the  respect  that  it,  too,  contains  four  trees.  The  cen¬ 
tral  square  contains  a  motive  put  together  of  four  squares  with  looped  corners, 
a  unique  motive  in  Finnish  ryijys.  Against  each  corner  of  this  is  a  cross  fui 
nished  with  appendages  which  have  been  reproduced  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees  beside  them.  Motives  used  to  fill  in  the  field  are  triangles  and  squares 
gathered  into  cross-shaped  combinations.  A  zigzag  stripe  adorns  the  boidei, 
forming  the  boundary  for  surfaces  of  different  colouis. 

Belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  specimens  just  dealt  with  is  the  Saaks- 
maki  ryijy  in  Plate  XLV,  which  is  peculiar  in  design.  The  centre  displays 
apparently  the  adoration  of  the  Magi;  on  the  left  the  Virgin  and  Child  and 
one  kneeling  king,  on  the  right  two  other  kings,  a  camel,  etc.;  the  sky 
is  indicated  by  a  deeper  blue.  Both  above  and  below  the  central 
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Fig.  120.  Ryijy.  1777.  Esbo. 
Size  160  x  174  cm. 
Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  121.  Ryijy.  1780.  Helsinge. 

Size  167  x  195  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  122.  Ryijy.  1799.  Kuusjoki. 
Size  150  x  175  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  123.  Ryijy.  1837.  Loimaa. 
Owner:  Roman  Ltd.,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  124.  Ryijy.  1838.  Somero. 
Size  133  x  178  cm. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  125.  Ryijy.  1808.  Turku? 
Size  150  x  188  cm. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  126.  Ryijy.  1770  (1779?). 
Nummi.  Size  153  x  200  cm. 
Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  127.  Ryijy.  1796.  West-Uusimaa. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


panel  there  are  two  small  trees.  At  the  ends  there  are  a  number 
of  clumsily-formed  female  figures  (inverted).  The  border  is  totally 
lacking. 

The  Borga  (Porvoo)  ryijy  in  Fig.  131  contains  the  usual  central  square 
and,  here  in  addition  to  rhombs,  four  female  figures  and  the  names  »Lea  M 
Eva».  On  a  black  ground  two  mighty,  decorated  »bridal  spruces»  arise,  with  a 
bird  at  their  summits.  Between  the  trees  and  below,  two  women  stand  with 
outstretched  goblets,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  above  these  women  one 
sees  altogether  five  dogs,  into  each  of  which  the  weaver  has  succeeded  in  infus¬ 
ing  more  life  than  usual.  Other  motives  used  in  filling  the  field  are  rhombs 
and  two  figures  of  birds.  The  blue  border  is  decorated  with  rhombs  and  at  the 
top,  in  the  centre,  with  a  heart. 

The  ryijys  in  Plates  XLVI  and  XLVIIaform  a  special  Satakunta  type 
and  are  closely  related  to  the  linked-oval  ryijys  of  that  province  (Plates  XXXIX 
—  XLIIb).  Certain  of  the  latter,  Plate  XL  in  particular,  are  so  close  to  those 
in  question  now,  that  the  chief  points  of  divergence  become  the  motives  at  the 
sides  of  the  field,  which  are  in  one  case  linked  ovals,  in  the  other  trees.  In  the 
crowns  of  the  latter  the  influence  of  the  mushrooms  growing  beside  them  is 
apparent  (Plate  XLVI).  The  points  most  deserving  of  attention  in  Plate  XLVM  a 
are  the  brides  standing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  who  grasp  with  one  hand 
the  tankard  on  the  table,  and  with  the  other  hold  out  another  tankard.  Peculiar 
is  also  the  ornament  of  flowers  (tulips)  in  the  border. 

To  the  two-tree  type  belongs  further  the  Palkane  ryijy  in  Fig.  132,  in  the 
field  of  which  we  see,  besides  the  trees,  zigzag  and  vertical  stripes,  the  latter 
resembling  wedding  wands  adorned  with  rosettes  or  ribbons.  Palmettes  adorn 
the  green  border. 

In  composition  it  is  approached  fairly  closely  by  the  Aland  ryijy  in  Fig. 
133,  in  which,  between  vertical  stripes,  we  see  trees  bearing  fruit  at  the  tips 
of  their  branches.  It  is  possible  that  this  Aland  ryijy,  which  is  of  the  two-piece 
type,  has  been  later  re-sewn  together  in  such  fashion  that  the  borders  have 
been  joined. 

From  the  Alastaro  ryijy  in  Fig.  134  the  vertical  stripes  have  entirely 
disappeared,  which  has  probably  happened  in  such  wise  that  the  adjoining 
trees  have  spread  out  their  branches  until  the  stripes  too  were  converted  into 
trees.  The  green  border  has  been  adorned  with  rhombs  and  crosses. 

The  type  presented  above  has  probably  helped  to  influence  the  formation 
of  the  Siikainen  type  shown  in  Plate  XLVI II  —  a  type  whose  creator  was 
obviously  an  artist  of  some  originality.  The  stripe,  which  divides  the  field  into 
two,  branching  out  at  its  upper  end  to  form  a  shield  for  the  initials,  is  quite 
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exceptional  in  character.  New  types  are  also  the  »angels»  which  stand  in  the 
two  lower  corners;  similarly  the  women  placed  in  the  upper  corners  (on  their 
heads)  and  the  gentlemen  placed  in  the  centre  under  a  branch  on  which  a 
bird  is  sitting.  At  the  sides  rhombs  have  been  used  to  fill  in  space.  A  mani¬ 
fold  zigzag  stripe  adorns  the  border. 

To  the  group  may  also  be  added  the  Kuhmalahti  ryijy  in  Fig.  135,  in  which 
two  and  a  half  large  trees  have  been  placed  crossways.  Rectangles  are  placed 
as  fruit  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Of  the  colours  employed,  at  least  the  major¬ 
ity  are  vegetable  dyes  and  natural  tints:  blue,  yellow,  moss-green  and  natural 
black.  The  plain  border  is  quite  narrow. 


YII.  RYIJYS  WITH  FOUR  TREES 

In  western  Uusimaa,  Yarsinais-Suomi  and  South-Satakunta,  ryijys  are 
found  with  a  tree  in  each  corner.  The  foundation  of  the  field  is  in  these  black, 
dark-blue  or  green,  the  border  commonly  red  or  green. 

The  Sj  unde  a  ryijy  in  Fig.  136,  to  which  the  following  specimens  revert  at 
least  in  part,  shows  in  the  centre  of  a  natural  black  ground  a  basket,  and 
below  this  and  on  each  side  a  crown;  the  latter  has  been  placed  also  in  the  tops 
of  the  upper  trees.  In  the  lower  pair  their  place  is  taken  by  a  maiden.  Above 
the  tablet  for  the  initials,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  there  is  a  vase.  Other 
auxiliary  motives  are  circles,  four-leaved  blossoms,  rhombs  in  pairs,  hearts 
and  the  inscription:  Ano  1792.  A  garland  adorns  the  red  border,  with  four¬ 
leaved  blossoms  on  both  sides. 

The  Urjala  ryijy  in  Fig.  137  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  form  between  the 
preceding  specimen  and  the  design  in  Plate  LXXII.  It  has  a  central  squaie 
containing  the  initials  E.  C.  D.  surmounted  by  a  crown,  two  little  birds  and  the 
date  1799.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  black  field  there  is  a  heart  and  below  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  central  square,  a  motive  resembling  the  arms  of  a  count 
or  baron:  a  simpler  quartered  shield  on  each  side  of  the  topmost  squaie  oi  shield, 
bearing  a  cross  in  each  alternative  quarter  (cf.  Plate  VI  a);  at  the  bottom  and 
also  above  the  central  square  a  pair  of  rhombs  has  been  placed.  Blanches  heal¬ 
ing  flowers  surround  the  topmost  shield.  The  lower  corners  of  the  field  display 
concentric  squares  (cf.  Plates  IX,  LXXI,  LXXII  and  Fig.  213).  On  each 
side  of  the  central  square  there  is  a  »crown»  (or  a  tulip?  Cf.  Sjundea  ryijy,  Fig. 
136  crown  and  trees)  and  above  these  a  little  tree  and  a  carnation.  Other 
motives  used  to  fill  in  the  ground  are  little  rhombs  and  two  birds.  The 
inner  of  the  two  borders  is  adorned  with  slanting  stripes,  the  outer  with  a  zig- 
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Fig. 


128.  Ryijy.  1788. 
Owner:  Turku 


Origin  unknown. 
Museum. 


Fig.  129.  Ryijy.  Jokioinen. 

Size  143  x  191  cm.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


Fig.  130.  Ryijy.  Kylmakoski 
Size  148  x  187  cm.  Owner: 
General  Gustaf  Mannerheim. 


Fig.  131.  Ryijy.  1794.  Parish  of  Borga. 
Size  125  x  186  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  132.  Ryijy.  Palkiine. 
Size  141  x  185  cm. 
Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  133.  Ryijv.  1820. 
Owner:  Mariehamn  Museum. 


Fig.  134.  Ryijy.  1849.  Alastaro. 
Size  150  x  205  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  135.  Ryijy.  Kuhmalahti. 
Size  142  x  180  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


zag  stripe  with  rhombs  on  either  side,  dividing  the  border  into  a  band  of  blue 
and  another  of  yellow-brown. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  138  is  closely  related  to  the  type  seen  in  Figs. 
120  —  122;  only,  there  are  four  trees  instead  of  three.  The  central  square  bears 
the  initials  E  H  T  and  the  date  1810.  Above  it  stand  three  people,  a  man  be¬ 
tween  two  w'omen,  Auxiliary  motives  are  rhombs  and  vases.  There  are  three 
borders,  a  central  one  adorned  with  rhombs,  the  remaining  two  with  squares. 

In  Fig.  139  we  can  still  note  traces  of  the  designs  shown  in  Figs.  136  and 
137;  it  contains  four  trees,  two  crowns,  and  in  each  corner  of  the  field  a  round 
motive  answering  in  all  probability  to  the  similar  devices  in  Fig.  136.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  is  a  group  of  rhombs  in  the  centre,  above  which  are  the  initials 
E  A  S  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Symbolical  hearts  have  been  placed  in  the  bor¬ 
der  on  the  same  level.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  field  there  is  the  date  1790,  also 
crowned.  The  border  is  adorned  with  trees,  those  at  the  sides  stretching  the 
whole  length  of  the  ryijy  (cf.  Fig.  128). 

VIII.  RYIJYS  WITH  MANY  TREES 
A.  Trees  with  crowns  pointing  towards  each  other 

In  West-Hame  and  South-Satakunta  a  design  is  found  which  is  easily 
recognizable  from  the  disposition  of  the  trees  around  the  centre  with  their 
crowns  pointing  towards  each  other.  One  example  only  is  given  in  the  Urjala 
ryijy  in  Fig.  140,  in  which  the  usual  central  square  contains  the  initials  U  L  A 
and  the  date  1799.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  field  there  are  a  number  of  rows  of 
rhombs,  and  the  green  border  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe  and  rhombs. 

B.  Trees  pointing  upward 

Ryijys  with  several  trees  of  approximately  the  same  size  in  the  field  have 
been  found  especially  in  various  parts  of  Varsinais-Suomi,  but  also  in  Sata- 
kunta,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tampere  (Tammerfors)  and  West-Hame.  They 
vary  in  colour,  the  foundation  of  the  field  being  now  natural  black,  now  red 
or  green. 

The  central  square  in  the  one  in  Plate  L  contains  the  initials  F.  H.  D.  of 
its  owner  and  a  little  square  with  a  cross  inside.  In  addition  to  numerous 
trees  and  the  date  1796,  we  find  as  filling  in  the  field  little  crosses,  rhombs, 
triangles  set  opposite  each  other  (hour-glasses?),  hearts,  crowns,  maidens  and 
at  the  top  a  device  to  which  we  shall  return  in  another  connection  (cf.  Plate 
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Fig.  136.  Ryijy.  1792.  Sjundea.  Fig.  137.  Ryijy.  1799.  Urjala. 

Size  155  x  187  cm.  Size  146  x  221  cm. 

Antell  Collection.  Antell  Collection. 


LXXVI).  There  are  two  borders,  the  outer  adorned  with  the  usual  small  squares, 
the  inner  with  zigzag  stripes  and  four-leaved  flowers.  These  last  and  the 
type  of  zigzag  stripe  employed  at  the  top  suggest  that  the  design  was  probably 
derived  chiefly  from  Uusimaa  models,  Plate  LXXVI  and  Fig.  122.  It  denotes 
a  disintegration  of  the  design  of  the  last-mentioned  (Fig.  122),  resulting 
in  a  more  generous  use  of  the  tree  as  a  motive  (cf.  Fig.  126). 

In  the  Akaa  ryijy  in  Fig.  141  a  tree  appears  on  the  grey-green  foundation 
of  the  field,  giving  the  impression  of  a  cultivated  garden  spruce.  That  the  weav¬ 
er  has  actually  planned  in  his  mind  a  garden,  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  two 
summerhouses  in  the  design.  Birds  walk  on  the  lawn  and  four  women  have 
been  placed  round  the  large  spruce.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  peculiar  type. 
At  the  top  of  the  field  there  are  three  crowns.  The  borders,  which  display  in 
their  corners  a  double  cross  of  a  type  already  known  to  us  (cf.  Fig.  104),  are 
adorned  with  conventionalized  flowers. 

The  ryijy  from  Mouhijarvi  in  Fig.  142  possesses  a  hexagonal  central  orna¬ 
ment  (cf.  Fig.  126)  and  around  it  on  a  natural  black  ground  eight  trees  and 
two  female  figures,  the  latter  placed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  trees.  The 
blue  border  is  adorned  with  rhombs  joined  into  series. 

In  the  Poytya  ryijy  in  Fig.  143  eight  trees  rise  on  a  black  ground,  decreas¬ 
ing  in  size  the  higher  they  come  up  the  field.  Above  these,  and  below  two 
imperial  crowns,  there  is  the  date  1839  with  a  star  on  either  side.  Highest  of 
all,  a  few  rhombs  have  been  placed.  There  are  three  borders:  an  inner  one 
adorned  with  squares,  a  central  one  with  a  zigzag  stripe  and  halves  of  rhombs, 
an  outer  one  covered  with  diagonal  yellow,  red  and  white  stripes. 

C.  Trees  and  Geometrical  Motives  in  Equal  Strength 

In  the  ryijys  dealt  with  above  the  tree-motive  played  a  larger  part  than 
geometrical  or  other  motives.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
design  was  created  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tampere,  in  which  tree  and  geo¬ 
metrical  motives-  were  used  in  equal  proportions.  The  size  of  the  trees  was 
thereby  still  further  reduced.  The  geometrical  motives  used  were  rhombs  and 
circles  surrounded  by  smaller  circles  (cf.  Fig.  107).  The  circle-motive  appear¬ 
ed  also  in  the  border  either  on  a  saw-toothed  base  (Fig.  144)  or  beside  a  zigzag 
stripe  (Fig.  145).  In  some  specimens  hearts  appear  in  the  field  (Fig.  144). 

D.  Ryijys  Profusely  Decorated  with  Trees 

A  type  of  ryijy  given  an  individual  character  by  the  thickly-scattered 
trees  and  other  floral  motives,  spread  in  Varsinais-Suomi,  and  in  still  greater 
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measuie  in  South-Satakunta.  In  later  specimens  these  motives  progressively 
decreased  in  size  until  finally  a  continuous  system  of  surface  ornamentation  was 
reached.  The  foundation  in  these  weavings  was  usually  black  and  the  border 
green. 

The  design  came  into  being,  apparently,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
fragment  of  a  Vesilahti  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  146  is  the  oldest  and  at  the  same 
time  in  its  composition  the  purest  example  of  the  style,  although  even  here 
the  clumsy  flowers  in  the  border  already  show  signs  of  relapse.  The  lower  end 
oi  a  garland  still  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  (on  the  left)  with  its  ribbons 
characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  on  the  other  hand,  finely 
designed.  1  he  flowers  in  the  corners  have  also  retained  part  of  their  beauty  of 
form. 

the  Pargas  ryijy  in  Fig.  147  has  a  rosette  at  the  base  of  the  field  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  ribbons  of  the  garland  in  the  preceding  specimen,  but  the  garland 
itself  has  been  incorrectly  interpreted  and  has  become  metamorphosed  into  a  four- 
branched  cluster  of  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garland  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  field  has  survived  better.  The  central  tablet  is  hexagonal  in  form 
(cf.  Figs.  126,  142)  and  to  the  left  initials  have  been  placed  and  to  the  right 
the  date  1816.  Above  and  below  the  transverse  pattern  thus  created, 
we  see  a  number  of  trees  with  short  branches.  Other  motives  in  the  field 
are  the  usual  geometrical  shapes,  which  appear  together  with  a  zigzag 
stripe  also  in  the  border.  This  is  further  adorned  with  three-branched  trees 
(cf.  Figs.  126,  127). 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  150  is  an  illuminating  example  of  the  type  in  question. 
The  whole  black  foundation,  both  field  and  border,  is  covered  with  thickly- 
scattered  trees  or  rather  —  shall  we  say  —  plants.  The  zigzag  stripe  surround¬ 
ing  the  field  is  of  individual  pattern. 

Fig.  148  shows  an  intermediate  form  leading  to  a  continuous  system  of 
ornamentation.  The  trees  begin  to  fall  into  ordered  lines  and  tend  to  become 
alike,  until  in  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  149  the  aim  is  achieved:  the  whole  field 
bears  a  continuous  pattern  cf  similar  motives.  As  shown  by  Plate  LI,  the  type 
spread  also  to  Pohjanmaa. 

In  the  ryijys  recently  described,  the  border  has  varied  considerably.  In 
Fig.  148  little  trees  supplement  the  zigzag  stripe  also  in  the  border,  which  other¬ 
wise  contains  series  of  rhombs  (cf.  Fig.  127).  I  he  ryijy  in  big.  150  has  a  row  of 
little  trees  or  plants  on  each  long  side;  in  big.  149,  on  the  other  hand,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  branched  stem  runs  round  the  whole  area.  1  he  bordei  of  the  Ivala- 
joki  ryijy  in  Plate  LI  is  decorated  with  the  looped  garlands  often  met  with 

in  that  area. 
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Fig.  138.  Ryijy.  1810.  Origin  unknown. 
Size  157  x  200  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  139.  Ryijy.  1790.  Turku. 
Size  141  x  182  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  140.  Ryijy.  1799.  Urjala. 

Size  146  x  221  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  141.  Ryijy.  1801.  Akaa. 
Size  150  x  180  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  142.  Ryijy.  1808.  Mouhijarvi. 
Owner:  Stockmann’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  143.  Ryijy.  1839.  Poytya. 
Size  143  x  189  cm. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  144.  Ryijy.  1827.  Ikaalinen. 
Size  159  x  204  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  145.  Ryijy.  Sahalahti. 
Size  138  x  173  cm. 

Owner;  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  146.  Ryijy.  Vesilahti. 
Size  142  x  ?  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  147.  Ryijy.  1816.  Pargas. 
Size  141  x  195  cm. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  148.  Ryijy.  1824.  Oripaa. 
Size  155  x  174  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Hdrhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  149.  Ryijy.  1852.  Sakyla. 

Size  137  x  191  cm. 
Owner:  Roman  Ltd.,  Helsinki. 


E.  Ryijys  Displaying 
Horns 


In  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  of  production  a  type 
showing  many  trees  is  met 
with,  characteristic  of  which 
are  the  »horns»  —  or  rather, 
a  kind  of  branch  with  which 
the  initials  are  surrounded  — 
situated  in  the  field.  The 
design  can  vary  greatly,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  field  is 
usually  red. 

Fig.  151  shows  a  speci¬ 
men  of  this  type,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  border  and 
the  tree  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  (cf.  Fig.  121),  hails 
from  either  western  Uusimaa 
or  the  southern  districts  of 
Varsinais-Suomi.  Within  the 
»horns»  we  see  the  initials 
A.  U.  and  above  these  a 
»crown»,  which  resembles 

however  rather  a  flower  than  a  crown  (cf.  crown  in  Fig.  137)  and  shows  the  weaver 
to  have  been  unaware,  in  drawing  up  his  design,  of  the  significance  of  the  motive. 
Fligher  up,  we  note  on  a  separate  panel  the  date  1781.  Other  motives  in  the  field 
are  hearts  (cf.  Fig.  121)  and  little  geometrical  shapes.  In  each  corner  of  the  bor¬ 
der  which  shows  a  blue  ground,  a  heart  has  been  placed,  and  between  these 
a  senes  of  rhombs  and  crosses.  -  The  specimen  in  question  is  m  the  Finnish 
National  Museum.  Another  almost  similar  model  is  owned  by  the  Histonca 

Museum  at  Turku.  .  .  ,  ,  ,i 

Our  second  example,  Fig.  152,  is  from  Keuruu;  it  is  uncertain  however  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  woven  there.  The  .horns*  are  very  large  and  are  worked  round  the 
initials  H.  M.  S.  A.,  above  which  is  a  crown.  At  the  ends  of  orns  y  e  is 
a  bridegroom  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  bride.  A  symbolical  heart  is  seen 
in  this  design  also,  placed  in  each  corner  of  the  border.  1  he  latter  is  also 
adorned  w.Ui  cocks,  Lis,  human  figures  and  flowers.  Of  the  flowers,  some  rise 


Fig,  150.  Ryijy.  1817.  Satakunta. 
Size  158  x  187  cm. 

Owner:  Professor  Eliel  Saarinen. 
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Fig.  151.  Ryijy.  1781.  Varsinais-Suomi? 
Size  167  x  210  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  152.  Ryijy-  1782.  Keuruu. 
Owner:  Professor  Akseli  Gallen-Kallela. 


from  heart-shaped  vases  (cf.  Plate  LVIII),  as  though  symbolizing  a  heart  in 
flower.  The  cocks  appear  here  as  elsewhere  as  symbols  of  watchfulness  (cf. 
Fig.  168). 


RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY 

In  casting  a  backward  glance  over  the  preceding  matter,  we  shall  discuss 
first  the  chief  motive,  the  »tree». 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  here  the  question  of  the  justification  or  lack 
of  justification  in  this  connection  for  the  term,  often  applied  in  literature  to 
this  as  to  the  ancient  Assyrian  tree,  of  a  »tree  of  life».  The  derivation  of  the 
types  dealt  with  here  falls  within  a  much  later  age. 

We  can  distinguish  two  main  types:  one  with  upright  and  another  with 
bent  branches.  We  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  type  in  two  ryijvs  (Plates 
XXVIII  and  XXXIV),  which  both  belong  to  the  oldest  specimens  known 
to  us.  The  type  has  been  taken,  if  borrowing  can  at  all  be  spoken  of  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  so  modest  a  loan,  in  all  probability  from  Scandinavia,  where  (viz., 
in  Norway),1  it  is  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  (Fig.  153) 
if  not  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  tapestries2  of  the  churches  at  Skog  and  Over- 
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hogdal  display,  for  example,  a 
tree  with  upright  branches, 
but  different  to  an  extent 
that  renders  comparisons 
difficult.  Borrowing  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  Cent¬ 
ral  Finnish  ryijy  in  Plate 
XXVIII  and  the  Norwegian 
pictorial  coverlet  in  Fig.  153, 
to  which  similarity  we  shall 


Fig.  153.  Norwegian  picture-coverlet.  Sondhorland. 


Owner:  Bergen  Museum. 


return  later.  The  fact  that 
the  type  has  been  found 
also  in  English  textiles  of 
the  seventeenth  century,3 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

Figs.  99  and  155  show 
old  Finnish  ecclesiastical 
cloths  in  which  a  tree  with 
bent  branches  has  been 
woven.  Although,  in  the 
lack  of  suitable  material  for 
comparisons,  we  cannot  de¬ 
fine  any  closer  the  date  and 

place  of  manufacture  of  these,  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  assigning  to  them  a 
medieval  origin.  The  lions,  eagles  and  vultures  in  the  cloth  from  Marttila  Church, 
which  revert  to  Roman-Byzantine  types,  make  its  medieval  origin  obvious.4 

That  the  type  of  tree  in  question  was  known  in  Sweden  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  shown,  to  take  one  example,  by  a  wall-hanging  of  the  period  with 
sewn  embroidery,  containing  the  arms  of  State  Councillor  Ture  Turesson 
Bjelke  (f  1488)  and  his  wife  Ingrid  Korning.  The  same  type  has  been  in  great 
favour  in  South  Swedish  popular  tapestry  (»rodlakan»),5  down  to  recent  centuries. 

The  medieval  Finnish  and  Swedish  textiles  mentioned  are  of  interest  also 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  show  the  type  in  question,  which  frequently  appears 
in  German  and  Italian  pattern-books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
to  be  older  than  these.  Some  of  the  motives  in  the  pattern-books  are  like  the 


Finnish  ones  recently  shown6  (Figs.  156  — 158).  Others  have  developed  a  greater 
ornateness,  and  appear  as  the  central  ornaments  in  designs  in  which  animals 
are  placed  facing  each  other  (Figs.  157  —  160). 
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A.  D.  According  to  Isabelle  Errera. 

Originally,  however,  this  device  seems  like  so  many  others  to  have  been 
Oriental,  even  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it  appears  in  certain 
of  the  examples  given  here.  An  obvious  proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fragment  of 
cloth  shown  in  Fig.  154,  which  displays  a  tree  with  bent  branches  and  sphere¬ 
like  fruit. 

From  the  pattern-books  the  motive  in  question  was  taken  into  samplers 
in  Finland  also,  where  it  appears  in  different  centuries  in  somewhat 
different  form.  It  is  closest  to  the  medieval  type  in  the  oldest  sampler  known, 
Fig.  162:  here,  birds  sit  on  bent  branches  as  in  the  Naantali  (Nadendal)  model 
and  in  that  published  by  Ouentel  (Figs.  155,  156).  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  type  of  tree  found  in  samplers  becomes  more  naturalist¬ 
ic  (cf.  Fig.  257).  New  conventions  are  certainly  found,  but  these  are  based  on 
the  new  naturalistic  model  and  lead  to  new,  original  types. 

Returning  to  the  ryijy,  we  note  that  the  old  model  of  tree  with  bent  bran¬ 
ches  was  used  in  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  type  used  at  the  ends  of  the  field  in  the  ryijy 
shown  in  Plate  XXVIII,  calls  to  mind  certain  types  from  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  pattern-books  (Figs.  157,  160);  one  common  motive,  among 
others,  being  a  bird,  which  is  placed,  however,  in  the  ryijy  in  question  in  the 
crown  of  the  tree  and  not  beside  it  as  in  the  pattern-books.  The  type  of  tree 
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Fig.  156.  Tree  with  birds. 
After  Quentel.  1527. 


Fig. 


157.  Tree  and  birds. 
After  Jobin.  1600. 


used  in  Central  Finnish  ryijys 
(Plate  XXX)  approaches  the 
model  seen  in  the  oldest  samp¬ 
ler  of  Finnish  origin  (Fig. 

162)  or  —  if  it  be  desired  to 
proceed  still  farther  backward 
in  time  —  is  like  the  trees  in 
Pagan’s  models  of  1554 
(Figs.  158  —  60).  At  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  tree  in  ryijys 
from  western  Uusimaa  increa¬ 
ses  in  length,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  more  naturalistic 
(Figs.  120—124).  In  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  new  style  it 
then  spread,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  to  the  western  districts 
of  Flame  and  the  south  of 
Satakunta.  A  natural  model 
of  tree,  although  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  type,  is  seen  in  Fig.  141. 

Yet  another  local  model  arose 
in  West-Uusimaa:  a  tree  in 
which  hanging  flowers  replace 
the  fruit  on  the  branches 

(Figs.  126  — 127);  the  type  spread  later  to  East-Hame  also,  where  the  flowers 
were  given  their  characteristic  form  (Figs.  112,  113). 

A  tree  with  straight  branches  and  to  some  extent  naturalistic  arose  later 
to  supplement  the  type  with  bent,  branches.  In  the  gobelin  tapes! lies  of  South 


Fig. 


158. 


<Fb/ 

Tree  and  lions.  After  Pagan. 


1554. 


Fig. 


159.  Tree,  birds  and  vases.  After  Pagan.  1554.' 


Fig.  160.  Tree,  birds  and  towers.  After  Pagan.  1554. 
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Sweden  it  was  common  and  is  interesting  in  the  respect  that  the  tips  of  its 
branches  often  display  a  rhomb  —  »fruit»  —  similar  to  those  in  the  Finnish 
models.7  In  Finland  it  spread,  like  the  type  just  dealt  with,  to  Varsinais-Suomi, 
West- Flame  and  even  to  South-Satakunta  (Figs.  105,  106,  119,  136,  137,  141, 
143).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  had  any  connection  worth  mentioning 
with  contemporary  models  in  samplers.  In  some  instances  one  can  assume  this 
to  have  been  the  case:  compare,  e.  g.,  the  tree  with  birds  in  its  crown  in  Plate 
XLIII  with  the  embroidery-pattern  tree  in  Fig.  257.  Tall  trees  with  short 
branches  (Figs.  129,  130,  132,  133),  were  characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of 
ryijy,  dating  chiefly  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  possibility 
that  the  type  of  tree  in  Fig.  161,  which  appears  in  samplers,  influenced  its  for¬ 
mation,  cannot  wholly  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  creations  are 
fully  individual  and  unique,  e.  g.,  the  beautiful  tree-pattern  displayed  by 
Fig.  114  and  the  degenerated  tree-forms  which  belong  to  the  stock  of  motives 
employed  in  Plate  XLIV  and  Fig.  116,  and  in  Plates  XL,  XLI,  XLII,  XLVI 
and  XLVI I.  Mention  has  been  made  earlier  of  trees  with  heart-shaped  crowns 
(Plate  XLIV  and  Fig.  116).  But  the  trees  referred  to  in  the  last  instances, 
Plates  XL  — XLII,  XLVI  — XLVII,  should  rather  be  called  mushroom-crowned. 
The  origin  of  the  type  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  mushroom  appearing 
beside  the  trees  in  certain  ryijys  (Plate  XLVI).  The  final  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  tree-motive  are  represented  by  the  ryijys  in  Figs.  144  —  150 
and  Plate  LI,  in  which  the  trees  become  stunted  in  increasing  degree  until 
finally  they  are  ripe  for  inclusion  in  a  continuous  system  of  surface  decoration 
(Fig.  149,  Plate  LI). 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  the  tree  motive  is  found  in 

Finnish  textiles  for  ecclesiastical  use  already  in  the  Middle  Ages; 

therefore  it  was  open  to  a  weaver  to  copy  the  motive  already 

at  that  time.  The  oldest  ryijys  in  which  we  can  establish  its  use 

date,  however,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  is, 

from  the  same  period  as  the  oldest  Finnish  samplers.  Originally, 

ryijys  containing  the  tree-motive  seem  to  have  issued  from  two 

main  sources,  viz.,  Central  Finland  (Plates  XXVIII  — XXXII) 

and  western  Uusimaa  (Figs.  120  — 122),  the  motive  spreading  later 

from  the  latter  district  to  Varsinais-Suomi,  South-Satakunta  and  the 

boundary-districts  of  West-IIame,  even  in  some  cases  to  East-Hame 

161  (Figs.  123  —  125,  136  —  143).  From  the  oldest  specimens  it  is  easy  to 

Tree  from  ascertain  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  geometrical  designs  (cf.  e. 

an  embroi-  pj  83  m  and  plate  XXIX).  The  tree  with  bent  branches 

dery-pattern  °  °  _ 

of  1772.  reverts  more  clearly  to  models  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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century  pattern-books  and  the  oldest 
Finnish  embroidery-patterns,  which 
the  weavers  of  ryijys  developed 
later  in  relatively  individual  fashion. 

However,  one  cannot  altogether  deny 
a  part  to  the  embroidery-patterns 
also  in  these  later  developments. 

Our  earlier  analysis  showed 
how  the  tree-motive,  except  in 
products  of  pure  style  and  derivations 
of  these,  broke  as  it  were  by  force 
into  the  geometrical  type  of  ryijy. 

That  it  contributed  in  due  measure 
to  the  breaking-up  of  a  consequent 
geometrical  system  of  surface  deco¬ 
ration,  we  can  regard  as  reasonably 
certain  (Plates  XXXIV,  Figs.  105  — 

107,  111,  112).  And  that  the  tree-mo-  . 
tive  came  after  geometrical  motives 
is  proved  by  its  more  plentiful  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  ryijy  area  (Varsinais-Suomi, 

South-Satakunta,  West-Hame  and  West-Uusimaa)  and  its  almost  entire 
absence  in  the  districts  between  the  Hame  and  Paijanne  lake-systems,  the 
districts  in  which  we  have  noted  the  presence  of  a  number  of  old-fashioned 
geometrical  ryijys.  True,  we  find  it  also  around  Langelmaki,  but  not  until 
about  1800  and  only  in  a  form  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood  (Figs.  112,  113). 

Farther  west,  where  the  tree-motive  had  more  time  to  take  root,  special 
types  of  ryijy  were  evolved  from  it,  the  oldest  of  which  are  those  with  three 
trees  (Figs.  120-125)  and  those  with  two  (Figs.  126-134,  Plates  XLV-XLVII), 
the  most  modern  those  with  many  trees  (Plates  L,  LI,  Pigs.  140  152). 

The  toothed  square  in  Plates  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXIII,  is  a  rare  motive 
known  only  from  Central  Finnish  ryijys.  It  is  found 
in  two  types:  with  straight  or  curved  teeth,  the 
teeth  being  in  the  latter  case  attached  to  the 
corners  only  (Plates  XXX,  XXXI).  Wehave  already 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  straight-toothed 
type  (Fig.  75,  Plates  X,  XII).  This  type,  which 
appears  also  in  samplers  (Fig.  205)  and  Carehan 


Fig.  162. 


Finnish  Sampler  of  the 
year  1713. 


-t-  -r 
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Fig. 


163.  Carelian  stitch- 
motives. 
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embroidery,8  was  probably  derived  in  the 
beginning  from  grouped  sieves  (cf.  Fig.  75 
and  Plate  XXXV).  The  curved-tooth  type 
(Plates  XXX,  XXXI)  is  probably  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  other  type. 

In  these  same  Central  Finnish  ryijys 
another  equally  rare  device  appears:  the 
rhomb  which  with  its  appendages  resembles 
an  insect  (Plate  XXX).  The  nearest  app¬ 
roach  to  it  in  Carelian  stitch-embroidery  is 
a  cross  formed  of  two  rectangles,  Fig. 
163.9  A  slackening  of  this  design  can  easily 
have  led  to  the  birth  of  the  device  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  such  wise  that  the  short  arms  of 
the  cross  became  partly  detached  from  the 
central  block.  Grosses  with  short  arms  have 
already  been  met  with  in  the  previous 
material  (Fig.  93). 

A  group  of  Satakunta  ryijys  dealt 
with  in  this  chapter  were  referred  to 
by  a  term  derived  from  the  linked  ovals  appearing  in  them  (Plates  XXXIX  — 
XLII).  This  ornament,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  square  with  projecting 
sides,  appearing  often,  as  in  this  case,  grouped  with  it  (Plates  XXXIX  and  XL), 
is  found  already  in  prehistoric  furniture  and  is  common  in  particular  in  the 
classical  and  medieval  styles,  being  found,  for  instance,  in  Roman  mosaics, 
numerous  manuscripts,10  church  fittings  and  tiles  for  walls.  A  fact  of  interest 
is  that  we  find  the  motive  employed  in  Finland  in  the  same  altar-cupboard 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  period  at  Vanaja  Church  in  which  we  previously 
found  the  cross  formed  of  hearts  (Fig.  88).  It  appears  likewise  in  the  fifteenth 
century  frescoes  in  the  church  at  Maaria. 

In  this  connection  it  is  as  well  to  deal  with  the  »horns»,  after  which 
one  group  belonging  to  this  chapter  was  named  (Figs.  151,  152).  Actually, 
these  »horns»  seem  originally  to  have  been  wreaths  or  branches  surrounding 
the  initials  (cf.  sampler-patterns,  Figs.  162  and  257),  as  clumsy  imitations 
of  which  they  appear  in  the  ryijys  in  question.  They  have  not  quite  lost  their 
character  of  wreaths,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  horns  in  Fig.  151  we  still  see  ends  of 
ribbons,  which  in  Fig.  152  appear  in  a  form  resembling  a  rosette  (cf.  Figs.  146, 
147,  249,  256-260). 

Let  us  deal  with  certain  other  designs  also. 


/  7  h 


Fig.  164.  Ovals  linked  in  pairs:  a 
from  the  church  of  Theotokos  at 
Constantinople,  ninth  century;  b  from 
(he  church  of  Abondio  in  Lugano, 
ninth  century;  c  from  Roman  mosaic; 
d  from  Syrian  lectionary;  e  from  Syrian 
eleventh  century  manuscript;  f  from 
Kufic  manuscript  of  the  Coran, eighth 
century;  g  from  Bulgarian  1000 — 1200 
manuscript;  h  from  Central  Africa; 
i  from  ciborium  at  St.  Ambrogio 
in  Milan. 
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The  ryijy  in  Plate  XXVIII 
is  unique  in  the  textile  produc¬ 
tion  of  Finland.  Its  peculiar 
character  is  derived  from  the 
straight-branched  trees  at  each 
side  of  the  field,  the  bent-bran¬ 
ched  trees  adorning  the  ends 
and  the  branch-like  trees 
woven  into  the  borders.  Such 
a  profusion  of  dancing  couples 
as  that  displayed  by  the 
specimen  in  question  is  by  no  means  common  in  Finnish  ryijys. 

Therefore,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  purely  fortuitous  that  a  Norwegian 
gobelin-tapestry,  Fig.  153,  should  display,  amongst  others,  precisely  the  same 
motives,  even  to  the  straight-branched  trees  in  almost  exactly  the  same  shape. 
The  borders  of  this  also  are  adorned  with  tree-motives,  and  it  contains  also 
animal-motives,  though  reindeer  have  been  used  in  place  of  the  forms 
resembling  horses  in  the  Central  Finnish  ryijy.  The  colours,  too,  show 
common  traits,  yellow,  yellow-brown,  blue,  red,  white  and  black  appearing 
in  the  Norwegian  specimen.  The  most  prominent  differences  are  the  ships 
in  the  Norwegian  product  and  the  central  ornament  in  the  ryijy.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  assuming  the  resemblance  to  be  the  result  of  influences 
spreading  westward  from  Finland,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  motives 
in  question  is  approximately  that  of  the  ryijy.  The  Norwegian  coverlet 
is  also  older  —  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  while  the  Finnish 
ryijy  is  dated  1721.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  design  should  be 
rare  also  in  Norway.  To  all  appearance,  the  weaver  of  the  ryijy  was 
one  of  the  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  in  Sweden  and  even  in  some  cases 
in  Norway  during  The  »Great  Wrath»,  the  long  sanguinary  feud  between 

Russia  and  Finland. 

That  the  weavers  of  the  ryijys  in  Plates  XXIX— XXXIII  should  have 
received  direct  impressions  from  Scandinavia  is  not  so  certain.  The  purity  of  style, 
beauty  of  colour  and  rare  harmony  displayed  by  these  seem,  by  the  way,  to  prove 

that  their  creator  was  a  person  of  some  culture.  According  to  tradition,  we  find 
the  .daughters  of  the  manse,  working  as  weavers  of  ryijys  in  Saanjarvi  and  the 
adjoining  parishes.  The  best  products  of  this  neighbourhood  could  very  likely  be 
traced  backward  to  the  circle  of  refinement  represented  by  the  vicarage. 

A  design  used  in  the  manse  soon  became  popular  however,  and  as  sue  1 
was  subjected  to  arbitrary  attempts  at  conventionalization.  How  it  gradually 
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Fig.  165.  Trees  and  geometrical  ornament¬ 
ation.  After  Quentel.  1527. 


deteriorated,  to  become  finally  a  mere  play  of  lines  without  meaning,  in  which 
colour  was  the  main  thing,  is  shown  by  Figs.  100—102. 

Interesting  developments  are  also  the  series,  Figs.  126  —  134  and 
146-150. 
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TULIP- RYIJYS 

TH  E  term  tulip-ryijy  has  been  applied  to  all  of  those  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter  more  because  of  the  need  for  a  common  name  for  them,  than  because 
of  a  resemblance  in  every  case  between  the  motive  implied  and  a  tulip.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases  we  might  as  well  describe  the  motive  as  a  Persian  palmette.  To 
this  side  of  the  question  we  shall  return  later.  In  this  connection  we  remark 
merely  that  in  the  flowers  —  at  least  in  older  types  —  we  note  the  presence 
of  an  oval  centre  and  on  each  side  of  this  of  one  or  two  leaves  usually  curling 
outwards. 

The  tulip,  which  forms  the  chief  motive  in  the  ryijys  to  be  dealt  with 
here,  grows  wdd  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  districts  around  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas  and  in  South  and  Central  Europe.  In  this  continent  the  fiist  attempts  at 
its  cultivation  were  made  in  Turkey,  where  it  was  seen  by  the  Ambassadoi  of 
Ferdinand  I,  Busbecq,  who  procured  roots  for  his  friends  in  Western  Europe. 
During  the  following  decades  it  was  to  begin  its  triumphant  journey  through 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  centre  of  its  cultivation  and  fuithei 
development  became  Holland.  Here  —  at  Haarlem  the  most  biilliant  achieve- 


9  —  The  ryijy-rugs  of  Finland 
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ments  in  the  cultivation  of  the  flower  were  attained  in  the  decade  beginning 
1630.  At  that  time,  when  what  has  been  called  the  »tulip  craze»  was  at  its  height, 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  new  species  that  several  thousand  guldens 
would  be  paid  for  a  single  specimen.  A  wave  of  fashion  brought  the  tulip  to 
the  shores  of  Finland  also,  in  which  country  the  oldest  example  known  to  us  of 
its  use  as  a  motive  in  decoration  is  of  the  year  1658.  The  article  on  which 
it  appears  is  a  safe,  on  the  door  of  which  a  vase  has  been  painted  containing 
naturalistically  treated  tulips.1  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  century, 
samplers  in  which  the  chief  motive  was  extremely  often  a  vase  and  tulips, 
were  already  common  in  Finland. 

Among  the  ryijys  to  be  dealt  with,  we  note  the  existence  of  several  differ¬ 
ent  groups,  concentrating  chiefly  on  the  Kokemaenjoki  valley  and  the  area 
between  Tampere  and  Ilameenlinna;  a  number  of  these  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Varsinais-Suomi. 

The  motive  was  known  likewise  in  Sweden,  though  there  it  was  less  in 
favour.  Ryijys  in  which  it  appears  have  been  secured  only  from  the  northern 
area,  viz.,  Jamtland,  Angermanland,  Medelpad,  Gastrikland  and  Upland. 
The  oldest  specimen  to  display  the  motive  is  of  the  year  1735. 


I.  RYIJYS  WITH  THREE 
TULIPS 

The  ryijys  forming  this  group  are 
notably  similar  both  in  design  and 
colour.  Their  most  characteristic  trait 
is  the  appearance  of  three  plants 
growing  abreast,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  flowers  they  bear,  we  have  called 
tulips.  Of  these  plants,  which  cover 
most  of  the  field,  the  one  in  the  centre 
has  a  straight  stem,  the  others  a  crook¬ 
ed  one.  The  colour  of  the  ground  is 
usually  natural  black,  more  rarely 
green,  yellow,  red  or  blue.  The  real 
area  of  distribution  of  the  type  is  the 
valley  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki  and 
its  vicinity,  but  it  has  been  found  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rauma  and 
Turku. 


Fig.  167.  Ryijy.  1781.  Ahlainen. 
Size  150  x  188  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 
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1  he  ryijy  in  big.  16/  is  the  oldest  representative  known  of  the  group, 
though  unfortunately  it  is  already  a  degenerated  one.  The  central  tulip  rises 
fiom  a  little  two-handled  vase  on  a  brown-black  ground.  The  branches 
supporting  the  flowers  and  spherical  buds  are  bent  downwards.  The  plants  at 
the  sides  lack  vases.  The  brick-red  border  is  adorned  with  crosses,  hexagons, 
circles  and  tulip-blossoms. 

^  ryijy  three  years  later  than  this,  shown  in  Fig.  168,  is  a  pure  specimen 
of  its  type:  as  in  Plates  LVIII — LX,  the  tulips  appear  here  as  parts  of  a  gar¬ 
land  likewise  in  the  borders.  It  differs  from  the  previous  specimens  also  in  the 
respect  that  the  lower  part  of  the  black  field  is  filled  for  the  most  part  by  a 
wreath,  within  which  are  the  initials  A  A  surmounted  by  a  crown.  On  each 
side  of  the  vase  a  bird  has  been  placed.  The  stems  at  the  sides  bear  also 
flowers  which  resemble  carnations. 

In  Fig.  169  (the  border  is  lacking  in  the  illustration)  the  central  tulip  has 
been  placed  in  a  vase  resembling  in  shape  a  tulip.  On  four  of  the  branches  a 
cross-shaped  figure  composed  of  four  rhombs  replaces  the  flowers.  Similar 
figures  hang,  together  with  tulip- blossoms,  from  the  plants  at  the  sides. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  purest  style  of  tulip-ryijys,  viz.,  in  Plates  LVIII 
—  LX.  In  the  first  of  these,  Plate  LVIII,  the  field  is  red,  and  the  central  tulip 
rises  from  a  heart-shaped  vase.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  side  plants  the  flowers 
are  supplemented  by  rhombs.  Tulips  conventionalized  almost  beyond  recog¬ 
nition  are  seen,  three  in  a  row  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field.  A  diagonal  cross 
has  been  placed  on  each  side  of  the  vase. 

In  Plate  LIX  the  central  plant  springs  from  a  vase,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  shaped  like  a  heart.  The  stems  of  the  side  plants  are  adorned  with 
four-petalled  flowers,  hitherto  met  with  only  in  the  branches. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  LX  differs  from  the  others  in  that  all  three  plants  rise 
from  vases.  A  bird  and  a  tree  have  been  set  against  each  edge.  Otherwise,  the 
motives  employed  are  the  same  as  before,  only  the  design  itself  is  to  some  extent 
different. 

When  disintegration  sets  in  in  the  design,  the  first  symptoms  are  the  gra¬ 
dual  disappearance  of  the  side  plants.  The  preliminary  stage  is  apparent  in 
Fig.  170,  in  which  the  central  tulip  has  grown,  while  the  stem  has  decreased 
in  proportion.  In  the  space  thus  created  below  the  vase  two  keys  have  been 
placed;  a  bird  has  been  woven  at  each  side  (cf.  big.  168  and  Plate  LX).  Under 
the  tulip-blossom  is  a  long  panel  bearing  the  date  1814  and  the  initials  E  M  T. 
Motives  used  m  filling  the  field  are  rhombs,  crosses  and,  at  the  top  of  the  field, 
crowns.  The  design  of  the  border  continues  the  same  as  in  representatives  of 
the  style  in  all  its  purity. 
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Fig.  168.  Ryijy.  1784.  Piikkio.  Fig.  169.  Ryijy.  1784.  Pori. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum.  Owner:  Satakunta  Museum,  Pori. 


From  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  171  the  side  plants  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
hearts,  rhombs,  crosses  and  conventionalized  four-petalled  blossoms  adorn  the 
field. 

The  specimen  in  Fig.  172  shows  both  progress  and  retrogression.  As  the 
former  could  be  regarded  the  branching-out  of  the  central  tulip,  as  the  latter 
the  reversion  of  the  border  to  the  zigzag  line  type. 

II.  TULIP-RYIJYS  WITH  ZIGZAG  STRIPES 

The  ryijys  belonging  to  this  group,  characteristic  of  which  are  plain 
zigzag  stripes,  may  be  regarded  as  degenerated  forms  of  the  previous  group. 
Deterioration  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  such  wise  that  the  flowers 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  stems,  which  increased  in  number.  Models  for 
a  transformation  in  this  direction  were  apparently  the  shattered  network  ryi¬ 
jys  (cf.  Figs.  51—53). 

The  area  of  distribution  is  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  group,  i.  e.,  the 
Kokemaenjoki  valley  and  its  vicinity.  The  ryijy  of  1802  in  Fig.  173  is  still  fairly 
close  to  those.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  natural  black  field  a  large  flower  has 
remained,  rising  without  a  stem  from  a  bowl-shaped  vase.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  angular  flowerless  stems.  Two  similar  stems,  joined  together  like  the  sides 
of  a  wedge,  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field.  At  the  upper  end  the  date 
1802  and  the  initials  M.  E.  D.  have  been  placed,  with  a  degenerated  crown  under 
each  inscription.  Lower  down  we  see  four  crowns  with  rhombs  attached  to  their 
points;  in  the  fourth  of  these,  which  forms  a  kind  of  continuation  to  the  joined 
branches,  branch-like  appendages  are  attached  to  the  rhombs.  Beneath  each 
of  the  upper  crowns  there  is  a  conventionalized  female  figure.  Other  motives 
filling  the  field  are  hour-glasses  and  rhombs.  A  zigzag  stripe  adorns  the  green¬ 
ish-blue  border. 

In  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXI  the  influence  of  the  shattered  network  type  is 
seen  in  the  increased  number  and  disposition  of  the  zigzag  stripes.  Relation¬ 
ship  with  the  ryijys  in  the  previous  group  is  apparent  in  a  little  detached  tulip- 
blossom  on  the  spot  where  we  have  become  accustomed  to  find  the  central  flower 
in  true  tulip-ryijys,  as  well  as  in  the  auxiliary  motives.  The  tulips  placed 
in  the  angles  of  the  zigzag  stripe  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  (cf.  Fig.  171  and 
Plates  LVIII— LX)  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  actual  border  is  adorned 
with  a  zigzag  line  which  forms  the  boundary  for  surfaces  of  different  colours. 

In  Plate  LXI  I  the  number  of  zigzag  stripes  is  still  larger.  Auxiliary  motives 
are  squares,  rhombs,  crosses  and  degenerated  flowers.  There  are  five  actual 
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Fig.  170.  Ryijy.  1814.  Sakyla. 

Size  154  x  215  cm.  Owner: 
Museum  fur  Volkerkunde,  Hamburg. 


Fig.  171.  Ryijy-  1827.  SaaksmaKi. 
Size  150  x  212  cm.  Owner: 
Leonard  Johansson.  Art  Dealer, Helsinki 


Fig.  172.  Ryijy.  1823.  Nakkila. 


Fig.  173.  Ryijy.  1802.  Ahlainen. 
Owner:  Satakunta  Museum,  Pori. 


borders,  the  one  in  the  middle  being  adorned  with  a  garland,  which  along  each 
end  becomes  a  zigzag  stripe. 

Belonging  to  this  same  series  is  also  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXIII,  in  which, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  between  the  two  central  zigzag  stripes,  a  device 
is  seen,  which  is  probably  a  tulip  conventionalized  beyond  recognition.  Other 
auxiliary  motives  are  a  female  figure,  rhombs,  triangles  and  crosses.  A  zigzag 
stripe  with  accompanying  rhombs  adorns  the  border. 


III.  RYIJYS  WITH  TWO  TULIPS 


The  basic  form  of  this  group  is  recognizable  by  the  tulips  in  vases  placed 
two  abreast  (Figs.  174  —  180  and  Plates  LI  I  and  LlII).  Conventionalisms  and 
the  breaking-up  of  the  motives  employed  altered  the  type  considerably.  Com¬ 
monest  are  those  ryijys  which  have  a  black  or  natural  black  field  and  a  red  or 
green  border.  Other  colours  appear  also,  however:  thus  the  field  may  be  yellow- 
brown,  dark-blue  or  green,  and  the  border  blue  or  yellow.  The  area  of  distri¬ 
bution  is  fairly  continuous,  comprising  the  parishes  between  Ilameenlinna  and 


Tampere  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki. 

The  oldest  representative  known  to  us  of  the  group  is  seen  in  Fig.  174,  in 
which  on  a  blue  ground  we  can  plainly  discern  in  the  field  three  plants  growing 
abreast  (cf.  three-tulip  ryijys,  e.  g.,  Plate  LVIII):  of  the  central  plant  only 
the  bare  stem  remains,  the  short  branches  of  which  bear  sphere-like  »fruits» 
with  a  cross  in  their  centre  (cf.  Fig.  167);  those  at  the  sides  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  flowers  growing  out  of  vases,  the  heart  of  the  flowers  having  become  oval, 
while  the  petals  have  been  conventionalized  into  a  kind  of  calyx.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  field  there  are  two  detached  flowers,  the  hearts  of  which  have 
become  wedge-like  and  the  calyx  looking  as  though  it  were  constructed  of  zig¬ 
zag  stripes;  below  the  vases  are  two  hexagons.  Rowels  adorn  the  border. 

Equally  interesting  with  the  preceding  specimen  is  the  ryijy  m  Plate  Lll 
Here  too  there  are  three  distinct  plants  abreast:  only  a  short  stem  remains  o 
the  central  one  and  at  its  end  a  flower  of  the  type  noted  in  the  preceding  ryijy; 
here  also  the  side  plants  are  flowers  rising  from  vases,  differing  from  the  one  in 
the  centre  in  that  the  heart  or  central  portion  has  Disappeared  (cf.  upper  detached 
flowers  in  Fig.  174).  Above  and  below  the  flowers  in  the  vases  is  a  cross  which 
can  probably  be  explained  as  a  conventionalized  relic  of  the  cross-shaped  bloss¬ 
oms  seen  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  the  central  plant  m  Plates  LVIII  and  LIX 
Between  the  lower  crosses  there  is  a  blossom  which  still  resembles  a  tulip  m 
noticeable  degree.  The  border  is  adorned  with  palmettes  and  ciosses. 
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Fig.  174.  Ryijy.  1775.  Virrat. 
Size  153  x  202  cm. 
Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere 


P 


Fig.  175.  Ryijy.  1815.  Kangasala. 
Size  145  x  178  cm.  Owner: 
Elmar  A.  Forsberg,  Consul,  Chicago. 


Fig.  176.  Ryijy.  Renko. 

Size  135  x  195  cm. 

Owner:  Flame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  177.  Ryijy.  1808.  Kangasala. 

Size  138  x  191  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


The  ryijy  in  Fig.  1/5  is  derived  from  a  type  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig. 
1/4.  1  he  points  of  gieatest  interest  are  the  flowers  —  octagons  —  a  result 

of  the  attempts  at  conventionalization  begun  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  174  (cf.  the 
oval  heart  of  the  flowers  in  the  vases).  Properties  common  to  the  two  ryijys 
are  the  rhombs  and  crosses,  and  the  octagons  below  the  vases.  The  ryijy  in 
question  has  been  further  enriched  with  an  oblong  displaying  the  date  and 
female  figures.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  weaver  no  longer  understood  the 
flower-motive,  as  it  has  been  placed  upside  down,  unlike  the  females  and  the 
date.  The  border  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe,  which  divides  at  the  same  time 
an  olive-green  inner  from  a  light-red  outer  surface  with  a  pattern  of  squares 
over  it. 

A  conglomerate  of  the  last  two  types  is  seen  in  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LI  1 1 ; 
points  of  contact  with  the  second  (Fig.  175)  of  the  two  are  the  border  and  the 
vases  with  the  flowers;  with  the  first  (Fig.  174)  the  blossoms,  which  in  this  case 
have  been  placed  under  the  vases. 

In  Fig.  176  the  original  design  has  broken  up  altogether:  the  vases  have 
disappeared  and  of  the  flowers  only  the  octagons  remain.  The  two  females  seen 
in  Fig.  175  are  found  again  here.  The  border,  still  divided  into  two  by  a  zigzag 
stripe,  has  an  inner  surface  of  blue  and  an  outer  of  red.  The  former  is  adorned 
with  sieves  and  crosses,  these  latter  appearing  also  in  the  field.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  degeneration  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  177.  From  the  preceding 
specimen  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  one  more  octagon  has  been  added, 
that  the  females  have  been  replaced  by  crosses  (cf.  Plate  LI I)  and  the  sieves  in 
the  border  by  T-shaped  forms. 

l"he  ryijy  in  Fig.  178  is  a  conglomerate  of  those  in  Figs.  174,  175  and  177; 
from  Fig.  175  come  the  vases  and  the  octagons  below  these,  from  Fig.  174  the 
border,  and  from  Fig.  177  the  crosses  which  have  succeeded  the  flowers. 
The  octagons  appear  like  flowers  on  a  branched  stalk.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  impulse  for  this  design  was  derived  from  the  type  in  Fig.  174, 
in  which  two  curved  branches  appear  between  the  motives  in  question 
(cf.  also  Fig.  180). 

In  Fig.  179,  which  in  respect  of  its  field  is  near  the  type  in  Plate  LII,  the 
flower  still  resembles  to  some  extent  a  tulip:  the  oval  of  the  heai  t  and  the 
adjoining  outwardly-bent  leaves  continue  to  form  a  consistent  whole  (cf.  Plate 
LVIII).  It  was  on  this  model  that  the  type  of  flower  in  Fig.  174  was  based.  From 
the  crosses  a  forked  branch  arises,  the  ends  of  which  support  circles  containing 
a  cross  (cf.  Fig.  174).  The  border  is  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts:  an  outer  with  crosses  on  a  network  foundation,  an  inner 

containing  T-like  devices. 
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Fig.  178.  Ryijv.  1811.  Tampere. 

Size  140  x  193  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  179.  Ryijv.  1807.  Hauho. 
Size  143  x  200  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  180.  Ryijy.  1810.  Origin  unknown. 
Size  145  x  180  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  181.  Ryijy.  1823.  Kalvola. 
Size  158  x  171  cm. 

Owner:  Boman  Ltd.,  Helsinki, 


The  ryijy  in  Fig.  180  is  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  octagon  replaces 
the  flowers  in  this  type  also.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  field  are  two  conventionalized, 
detached  flowers. 

Related  most  closely  to  this  group, 
though  differing  considerably  from  the 
usual  designs,  are  the  two  ryijys  shown  in 
Fig.  181  and  Plate  LY.  In  the  former  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  field  contains  two  three-stemmed 
plants,  rising  from  a  kind  of  bowl.  Above 
are  two  birds  with  a  cross  between  and  a 
crown  over  them.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  two  buildings  given  the  shape  of 
windmills  have  been  placed  (cf.  Plates 
XLYII  b  and  LIY).  The  border  is  similar  in 
design  to  that  in  Fig.  176.  In  the  centre 
of  Plate  LY  there  is  a  vase  which  with  its 
flowers  greatly  resembles  the  corresponding 
motive  in  Plate  LI I:  the  vases  are  chiefly 
of  the  same  type  and  the  flower  rising 

from  them  is  three-pointed.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  outer 
flowers  of  the  vase  in  Plate  LY  were  based  on  a  design  similar  to  that  in 
Fig.  185  (originally  perhaps  carnations).  In  addition,  the  ryijy  in  question 
contains  a  great  variety  of  motives :  a  female  figure  above  the  central 
flower,  a  crown  below  the  vase  and  a  figure  resembling  a  bird  on  each  side 
of  the  crown,  while  a  similar  crown  has  been  placed  near  each  upper  cornei, 
further,  hearts,  rhombs,  circles,  crosses,  little  detached  tulips,  etc. 


Fig.  182. 


Ryijy.  1819.  Ylojarvi. 
Size:  136  x  202  cm.  Owner: 
Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


IV.  WINDMILL-RYIJYS 

The  ryijys  of  this  group  are  usually  of  a  clearly  individual  character,  which 
is  due  chiefly  to  two  motives  peculiar  to  them,  i.  e,  windmills  and  the  so-called 
»horns»,  with  which  three  vases  containing  flowers  are  nearly  always  found. 
The  field,  which  generally  has  a  direct  surround  of  a  zigzag  stripe,  is  m  most 
cases  black.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  secured  are  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Llameenkyro. 
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Fig.  183.  Ryijy.  1785.  Hame. 

Size  145  x  208  cm. 
Owner:  Hameenlinna  Museum. 


Fig.  184.  Ryijy.  1787.  Sahalahti. 
Size  145  x  223  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


The  type  is  probably  relatively  recent.  The  oldest  representative  known 
is  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LIV  of  the  year  1806.  The  outer  vases,  which  have  large 
handles  and  are  bulbous  in  shape,  and  are  placed  as  though  in  large  saucers, 
bear  little  air  of  verisimilitude;  the  central  vase  is  still  more  arbitrary  in  form. 
From  the  two  outer  vases  rise  three-stemmed  plants,  resembling  the  type  in  Plate 
LV;  the  central  vase  contains  three  bouquets.  On  each  side  stands  a  windmill. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  field  are  the  »horns»  and  between  these  the  initials 
I(AHT  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Other  motives  in  the  field  are  crosses. 
The  green  border  is  adorned  with  crosses  and  hearts. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  XLVII  b  is  a  degenerated  copy  of  the  preceding  speci¬ 
men.  The  vases  are  mainly  the  same,  but  the  flowers  have  greatly  altered  — 
the  one  in  the  middle  seeming  to  be  composed  of  rings  and  those  at  the  sides  of 
squares.  In  the  top  left  corner  of  the  field  there  is  a  letter  W  (corresponding  to  Y 
for  year),  referring  to  the  date  1813,  and  within  the  horns  the  initials  S:  E:  T sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown. 

Still  farther  has  degeneration  progressed  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  182.  The  device 
in  the  centre,  a  circle  within  a  halo  of  rays,  is  new,  though  formed  perhaps  on 
the  basis  of  a  motive  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  X.  The  vases  have  become 
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quite  um  ecognizable.  Without  an  illustration  of  the  basic  forms  underlying 
them,  they,  as  well  as  the  »windmills»,  could  easily  remain  unidentified.  Of  the 
oiiginal  foim  of  the  'windmill  only  a  triangular  base  and  a  cross  remain;  the 
sails  ha's  e  become  curved  lines  and  the  tower  has  deteriorated  completely. 
The  horns  and  the  crown  seem  to  have  merged  into  one  whole,  somewhat 
resembling  a  bishop  s  mitre.  Flower-filled  vases  similar  to  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  iield  have  been  placed  on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
subject  the  motives  woven  in  the  upper  corners  are  intended  to  portray  (per¬ 
haps  a  variation  of  the  windmill,  cf.  those  below;  or  crowns,  cf.  Fig.  181).  This 
ryijy  has  a  regular  border,  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe  with  rhombs  on  either  side. 

V.  TULIP,  SIEVE  AND  ROWEL  RYIJYS 

bor  the  oldest  representatives  of  this  group  a  tulip  springing  from  a  vase 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  black  field  is  characteristic.  In  the  later  stages,  the  stem 
of  the  flower  becomes  longer  and  withers  up,  becoming  almost  bare.  The  bor¬ 
der,  which  in  the  basic  designs  is  adorned  with  rowels,  varies  in  colour.  The 
area  of  distribution  comprises  the  districts  between  Tampere  and  Hameenlinna. 

The  oldest  representative,  already  appreciably  degenerated,  of  the  group 
is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  183,  in  which  the  tulip-blossom  has  retained  its  form  relatively 
well  (cf.  Fig.  179)  and  in  which  we  see,  on  each  side  of  it,  a  sieve,  a  large  cross 
(cf.  Figs.  179,  180)  and  a  flower.  Above  the  tulip  in  its  vase  there  are  two  birds 
and  above  these  the  crowned  initials  H  P  FI.  A  zigzag  stripe  adorns  the  bor¬ 
der,  the  triangles  formed  on  the  inner  side  being  filled  with  a  large  sieve  (rowel), 
those  on  the  outer  side  with  little  crosses. 

The  ryijy  of  the  year  1787  shown  in  Fig.  184  differs  from  the  preceding 
one  chiefly  in  design,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds,  which  are  lacking 
in  the  present  specimen,  and  the  border,  which  is  adorned  with  rowels,  the 
motives  employed  are  mostly  similar. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LVI  differs  already  in  greater  degree 
from  the  basic  form.  The  plant  rising  from  the  vase  has  branched  in  several 
places  and  ends  in  a  flower  of  the  type  seen  in  Plates  LVIII— LX  and  Figs. 
167  —  171.  On  each  side  of  the  stem  there  still  remain,  however,  even  in  this 
ryijy,  the  cross  and  the  three-petalled  floral  motive  noted  in  the  original  design, 
Fig.  183. 

Still  further  degenerated  is  the  plant  in  Plate  LVI  I,  only  the  stem  remain¬ 
ing  here  with  the  short  branches  attached  to  it,  one  pair  of  which  suppoit 
spherical  fruit  (cf.  Figs.  174  and  179);  the  vase  and  the  flowers  have  vanished; 
the  crosses  have  still  been  retained.  About  halfway  up  the  ryijy  a  device 
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In  the  basic  forms  of 
this  type  of  ryijy,  for  which 
the  palmettes  adorning 
the  border  are  characteris¬ 
tic,  a  plant  rises  in  the 
centre,  with  a  flower  of 
the  tulip  type.  The  group 
falls  into  two  sub-divi¬ 
sions. 

Group  A.  Typical  of 
this  sub-division  is  the 
placing  of  the  vase  almost  in 
the  centre  or  slightly  below 
it.  The  ground  of  the 
field  is  in  most  cases  natu¬ 
ral  black,  more  rarely  blue, 
green  or  green-blue.  The 
border  varies  in  colour, 
being  now  green,  now  yellow  or  red.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  palmettes 
surround  the  fields  of  these  ryijys.  The  area  of  distribution  comprises  South- 
Satakunta,  Varsinais-Suomi  and  West-Hame. 

As  the  first  representative  of  the  group  we  present  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  185, 
which  is  of  a  rare  purity  of  style.  From  a  two-handled  vase,  on  a  natural  black 
ground,  rise  three  luxuriant  flowers:  in  the  centre  a  tulip  and  at  the  sides 
another  type  of  flower.  Above  these  we  see  the  initials  M  M  D  and  the  date 
1808,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Below  the  vase  are  two  flowers  sloping  towards 
each  other  and  below  these  two  birds.  Geometrical  motives  comprise  only  a 
couple  of  rhombs  with  their  crosses,  and  the  groups  of  rhombs  in  the  upper 


Fig.  185.  Ryijy-  1808.  Alastaro. 

Size  148  x  204  cm. 

Owner:  Estonian  National  Museum. 


appears  on  each  side, 
which  is  probably  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  three- 
petalled  flower  mentioned 
(cf.  Fig.  184).  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  field  there  are 
two  female  figures. 

VI.  TULIP  AND  PAL- 
METTE  RYIJYS 
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corners.  The  border  is  twofold:  an  inner  border  displaying  palmettes,  and  an 
outer  with  a  garland  from  which  flowers  grow. 

Although  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  186  is  18  years  earlier  than  the  previous  speci¬ 
men,  it  has  progressed  farther  than  the  latter  from  the  basic  type:  this  is  appa¬ 
rent  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  where  the  flowers  placed  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other  are  hardly  recognizable;  only  a  few  spots  remain  of  the  birds. 
Already  from  the  decadence  undergone  we  can  conclude  the  original  design  to 
be  of  earlier  date  than  1790. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  LXIV  is  still  farther  from  the  original  design:  the  relics 
of  the  side-flowers  in  the  vase  have  become  attached  to  the  outermost  petal 
of  the  tulip,  the  birds  have  entirely  disappeared  and  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
is  filled  with  geometrical  motives. 

The  lengths  to  which  development  progressed  in  this  respect  is  shown  by 
the  ryijy  in  Fig.  187,  in  which  the  vase  is  hardly  recognizable  and  even  the  palm- 
ettes  have  considerably  altered.  Flow  new  geometrical  motives  can  be 
created  in  this  manner  is  shown  by  the  three-forked  motive  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  field  of  this  ryijy,  which  becomes  comprehensible  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  motive  below  the  vase  in  Plate  LXIV  and  with  the  rhomb  which 
forms  a  continuation  of  it  on  each  side  of  the  vase.  —  Another  innovation  to 
be  observed  in  this  ryijy  is  the  presence  of  two  female  figures. 

As  the  tree-motive  was  especially  popular  in  the  area  in  question,  we  can 
understand  that  it  seeks  foothold  also  in  the  design  with  which  we  are  now^ 
dealing.  In  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXV,  which  is  the  first  representative  of  this 
intermediate  type  known  to  us,  it  has  usurped  the  edges  of  the  field.  The  tulip 
has  disintegrated:  an  animal  resembling  a  dog  has  appeared  on  the  site  of  the 
stem,  whereby  connection  between  the  flower  and  the  vase  has  been  bioken. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  field  is  a  plant  with  a  large  flower  of  exceptional  shape 
at  its  end.  Relics  of  the  original  design  are  seen  in  the  flowers  on  either  side 
of  it.  Four  females  surround  the  centre,  two  of  whom  face  each  other.  The 
border,  too,  has  degenerated,  particularly  in  its  centre,  which  displays  a  floral 
stem  (cf.  Plates  LA  III  —  LX). 

In  respect  of  its  motives,  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  188  has  split  into  two  parts.  The 
upper  part  shows  a  real  tulip  with  a  smaller  plant,  also  in  a  vase,  on  its  light 
and  left.  A  crown  has  been  woven  over  the  latter.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
rise  three  trees,  a  crown  being  woven  into  the  tops  of  those  at  the  sides.  The 

ground  is  green.  Squares  adorn  the  border. 

G  roup  B  Characteristic  also  of  this  sub-division  is  a  tulip  rising  from  a 
vase  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  In  most  cases,  a  zigzag  stripe  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  field  and  the  border.  Usually  the  ground  ol  the 
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Fig.  186.  Rvijy.  1790.  Punkalaidun. 
Size  147  x  212  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  187.  Ryijy.  1822.  Vampula. 
Size  142  x  197  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 
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Fig.  188.  Ryijy.  1811.  Urjala. 
Size  150  x  197  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  189.  Ryijy.  Karkku. 
Size  142  x  201  cm. 

Owner:  Hume  Museum,  Tampere. 


field  is  blue-green,  more 
rarely  black,  the  border 
nearly  always  green.  The 
type  is  confined  solely 
to  the  Kokemaenjoki 
valley. 

The  basic  design  of 
the  group  is  as  yet  un¬ 
known.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ously  closely  related  to 
the  type  shown  earlier 
in  Fig.  185.  The  fact 
throws  some  light  on 
the  ryijy  in  Plate 
LXYII,  which  is  greatly 
conventionalized,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  clear¬ 
est  of  all  the  ryijys  known 
to  us  of  the  group.  The 
flower  at  the  end  of  the 
stem  can  still  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  tulip,  but  the 
flowers  borne  up  by  the 
branches  are  difficult  to 
trace  back  to  those  in 
Fig.  185;  the  shapes  on 
each  side  of  the  vase 
remind  one  of  sitting 
birds,  —  shall  we  say 

hens,  _  but  on  comparison  with  the  corresponding  motive  in  Fig.  189, 
are  found  to  be  lions.  Above  the  tulip-blossom,  the  involved  devices  are 
perhaps  relics  of  palmettes  (cf.  Plate  LXIY).  The  flowers  growing  inward 
from  the  zigzag  line  are  conventionalized  tulips  (cf.  Plates  LIX,  LX).  Between 
the  zigzag  stripe  and  the  outer  edge,  regular  and  irregular  rhombs  have  been 

placed. 

In  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  189,  conventions  have  been  carried  still  farther.  The 
vase  with  its  tulip  is  barely  recognizable,  but  the  rest  is  incomprehensible  with¬ 
out  typological  study.  Of  the  form  of  the  side-flowers  m  the  original  form  of 
the  tulip  nothing  remains.  The  nearest  explanation  as  to  what  they  are  inten- 
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190.  Ryijy-  Kokemaenjoki  valley. 
Size  140  x  180  cm. 

Owner:  General  Gustaf  Mannerheim. 


10  —  The  ryijy=rugs  of  Finland 
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ded  to  portray  is  found  in  Plate  LXVII:  the  upper  side-flowers  in  this  have  a 
light-yellow  heart  in  their  centre  and  are  forked  at  their  top  edges;  the  same 
characteristics  are  found  in  a  completely  developed  form  in  the  ryijy  now  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  lowest  flower  on  the  right  of  the  tulip  in  Plate  LXVII  is  cone-shaped 
at  the  top,  in  conformity  with  which  both  the  lower  flowers  of  the  tulip  in 
Fig.  189  have  been  shaped.  The  motive  above  the  tulip-blossom,  on  its  right 
and  left,  has  undergone  still  further  change  (cf.  Plate  LXVII).  The  motive  on 
each  side  of  the  vase  resembles  a  lion,  and  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  in  some 
pure  specimen  of  this  type  there  has  been  a  lion  on  this  spot  in  place  of  the 
birds  (cf.  Plate  LXXVIII).  The  tulips  growing  from  the  zigzag  stripe  have 
continued  the  degeneration  begun,  the  stalks  being  now  almost  entirely  lacking. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  LXVI  (inverted)  is  of  particular  interest  for  the  reason  that 
it  forms,  in  a  way,  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  weaver  can  go  in  following 
the  abstract  devices  in  a  previous  model'.  Apparently,  she  has  no  longer  under¬ 
stood  the  vase  and  the  flower  rising  from  it.  And  so  she  has  arbitrarily  pre¬ 
served  the  latter  and  left  out  the  former.  The  branches  in  the  model  shown  in 
Fig.  189  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  stem  have  been  preserved,  but 
joined  on  to  the  stem  to  form  with  it  a  whole.  The  motive  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  field  above  the  flower  has  been  adhered  to  almost  without  alteration,  but 
in  place  of  the  corresponding  motive  at  the  lower  end  another  has  been  inser¬ 
ted,  which  resembles  a  tulip-blossom.  The  lions  on  each  side  of  the  vase  in  Fig. 
189  have  been  left  out,  similarly  the  irregular  devices,  now  unrecognizable, 
surrounding  the  tulip-blossom,  with  the  exception  of  those  about  halfway  up 
the  ryijy,  which  have  been  copied  in  this  ryijy  also.  The  spaces  thus  formed 
have  been  filled  with  quadrangular  devices.  A  few  relics  of  thd  tulips  formerly 
attached  to  the  zigzag  stripe  are  seen.  Other  auxiliary  motives  are  female 
figures,  three-stemmed  plants,  rhombs  and  squares. 

The  last  stage  in  degeneration  is  shown  by  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  190.  The  central 
field  has  altered  in  shape  owing  to  its  inclusion  in  a  rectangular  frame.  The  cen¬ 
tral  motive,  a  »tulip»,  is  entirely  unrecognizable:  it  is  oval  in  shape  and  has 
attached  to  it  a  device  which  in  Plate  LXVI  is  still  detached  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  a  motive  placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  figure 
resembles  to  a  considerable  extent  the  »tulip»  of  the  ryijy  referred  to.  The  large 
motive  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  is  probably  based  on  the  »flower»  similarly 
situated  in  Plate  LXVI.  The  motives  divided  into  four  in  the  lower  coiners 
have  perhaps  sprung  from  the  lectangles  in  the  preceding  ryijy  (the  four 
white  spots  in  these  contain  already  the  germs  of  such  a  division).  Finally, 
the  irregular  motives  above  these  seem  to  be  based  on  the  devices  correspon¬ 
dingly  situated  in  Plate  LXVI,  above  the  lower  »flower».  At  the  upper  end  (in 
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Fig.  191.  Ryijy.  1807.  Nakkila. 

Size  135  x  192  cm. 

Owner:  Professor  U.  T.  Sirelius. 


Fig.  192.  Ryijy.  1837.  Kokemaenjoki  valley. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  193.  Ryijy.  1760.“  Sakyla. 

Size  168  x  170  cm. 
Owner:  Professor  E.  N.  Setala. 


Fig.  194.  Ryijy.  1839.  Satakunta. 
Size  170  x  188  cm. 

Owner:  Professor  J.  H.  Vennola. 


the  border)  a  small  frame  containing 
a  horseman  has  been  placed.  Other 
auxiliary  motives  are  crosses  and 
rhombs. 

The  ryijysin  question,  which  date 
from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
form  a  coherent  group  also  in  respect  of 
their  colour.  The  ground  of  the 
field  is,  for  example,  usually  blue-green, 
more  rarely  black;  the  border  is  nearly 
always  green.  Further,  they  represent  a 
definitely  local  type,  being  found  solely 
in  the  Kokemaenjoki  valley. 

VII.  TULIPS  IN  VARIOUS 
DESIGNS 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tree-motive, 
we  find  the  tulip,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
generally  known,  attempting  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  earlier  designs,  among  ofhers,  into  those  with  a  geometrical  pattern. 
These  latter  we  can  divide  in  respect  of  their  composition  into  four  sub-divisions. 

In  Group  A  we  include  all  geometrical  ryijys  in  which  one  or  more  large  tulip- 
blossoms  have  been  placed.  The  home  of  these  is  the  Province  of  Satakunta. 

The  oldest  representative  known  to  us  of  the  group  is  that  in  Fig.  193,  the  red 
field  of  which  displays,  besides  geometrical  motives,  four  large  tulip-blossoms 
and  four  female  figures.  The  motive  employed  on  the  green  ground  of  the 
border  is  a  series  of  rhombs  with  accompanying  triangles. 

In  Fig.  191  the  foundation  of  the  field  is  dark-blue,  the  inner  border  brown- 
yellow  and  the  outer  border  green.  In  it  we  find  several  tulips:  two  at  the  upper 
end  and  two  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field.  Together  with  rhombs  and  crosses, 
the  filling  of  the  ground  comprises  two  females  holding  trays  and  four  horses, 
of  which  two  are  harnessed  to  a  cage  on  runners  (?). 

The  ryijy  seen  in  Fig.  192  has  a  green  ground  to  its  field.  Like  the  previous 
specimen,  it  contains  two  tulips  at  its  upper  end.  The  lower  end,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  reserved  for  other  motives:  two  flowers  growing  in  pots,  three 
horses,  one  of  which  carries  a  rider,  squares  and  rhombs.  The  light-red  border 
is  adorned  with  palmettes. 


Fig.  195.  Ryijy.  1793.  Ulvila. 
Owner:  Satakunta  Museum.  Pori. 
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The  ground  of  the  field  in  Fig.  194  is  green,  the  inner  border  dark-red,  the 
outer  light-red.  The  tulip-blossoms,  which  already  in  the  preceding  specimen 
had  usurped  a  good  deal  of  the  field,  have  here  spread  over  almost  the  whole 
of  it.  The  borders  display  zigzag  stripes  and  heart-shaped  motives  which  are 
degenerated  palmettes  (cf.  Fig.  192). 

In  this  group  we  must  include  also  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  195,  which,  in  greater 
degree  than  the  foregoing,  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  a  decadent  design 
(cf.  Fig.  79).  Even  the  tulip  seems  to  have  broken  up:  it  looks  as  though  the 
date  1793  had  split  it  into  two,  giving  the  half  below  the  vase  the  appearance 
of  a  geometrically  treated  vase.  The  ground  is  black,  except  in  the  outside 
border,  where  it  is  dark-blue. 

In  this  connection  we  must  present  also  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXIX,  the  field 
of  which  displays  two  degenerated  tulip-blossoms. 

In  Group  B  we  include  ryijys  in  which  a  floral  motive  breaks  up  an  otherwise 
continuous  system  of  little  rhombs  (cf.  Fig.  41).  The  motive,  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  a  conglomerate  of  a  tree  and  a  tulip,  is  disposed  in  different  ways.  The 
foundation  of  the  field  is  generally  black,  less  often  green;  the  border  is  green,  blue- 
green  or  yellow.  The  area  of  distribution  is  the  Kokemaenjoki  and  its  vicinity. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  196  has  a  natural  black  ground  in  the  field  and  a  blue-green 
ground  in  the  border.  In  the  centre  a  straight  stem  supports  a  tulip  of  the  type  seen 
in  Plate  LII.  On  each  side  of  it  rises  a  tree  of  the  bent-branched  type.  The 
boundary  between  field  and  border  is  a  zigzag  stripe  with  crosses  on  each  side. 

The  central  device  in  Fig.  197  is  a  pentagon,  within  which  are  the  initials 
M  I  D,  the  date  1811  and  a  crowned  tulip.  To  the  left  of  this  is  a  bride  wearing 
a  crown,  to  the  right  a  bridegroom.  Above  these  there  are  three  flowers,  each 
in  a  pot.  The  edges  of  the  field  are  adorned  with  trees,  many  of  which  bear  a 
tulip  at  the  top.  The  motive  employed  in  the  border  is  a  rhomb. 

In  Group  G  we  include  the  East-Hame  geometrical  ryijys  in  which  the  tulip 
appears  side  by  side  with  the  hearts  and  crosses  characteristic  of  these  ryijys  (cf. 
Plates  XXII— XXVII).  As  an  example  we  give  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXVII  I,  m  the 
centre  of  which,  on  a  red  ground,  there  are  two  tulips  in  the  last  stages  of  conven¬ 
tionalism,  while  at  the  upper  end  we  see  the  initials  H  E  :  I  U.  A  zigzag  stripe  adorns 
the  border,  dividing  an  outer  ground  of  yellow  from  an  inner  greenish  one. 

VIII.  TULIPS  PLACED  FACING  EACH  OTHER 

Characteristic  of  the  ryijys  of  this  group  is  the  disposition  of  plants  support¬ 
ing  a  tulip  (sometimes  a  carnation)  on  each  side  of  the  centre  with  the  flowers 
placed  facing  each  other.  They  answer  to  those  ryijys  already  dealt  with  in 
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Fig.  196.  Ryijy.  1800.  Satakunta. 
Size  156  x  166  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  197.  Ryijy.  1811.  Messukyla. 
Size  150  x  197  cm.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


Fig.  198.  Ryijy.  1803.  Kangasala 
Size  141  x  201  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum.  Tampere. 


Fig.  199.  Ryijy.  1808.  Origin  unknown. 
Owner:  Professor  Akseli  Gallen-Kallela. 


Fig.  200. 


Tulips:  a  and  b  from  Model’s  pattern-book  of  the  year 

Sampler  of  1803. 


1748;  c  from  a  Finnish 


which  trees  have  been  similarly  placed  (Fig.  140).  Actually,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  is  that  in  one  the  floral  motive  is  a  tree,  in  the  other  a 
plant  bearing  a  tulip  (or  carnation).  Even  the  area  of  distribution  is  the  same,  viz., 
West-Hame  and  the  Kokemaenjoki  valley.  The  foundation  of  the  field  is  usually 
green  or  natural  black,  rarely  yellow  or  red;  the  ground  in  the  border  is 
generally  blue.  The  oldest  representative  known  of  the  group  is  from  Lempaala, 
of  the  year  1793. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  198  displays  a  central  square,  on  the  yellow  ground  of 
which  the  initials  M.  A.'D.  have  been  woven.  On  the  surrounding  green  ground 
ten  plants  have  been  placed,  every  other  plant  bearing  a  tulip.  The  dark-blue 
border  bears  a  row  of  three-branched  trees  and  an  interrupted  zigzag  stripe. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  199  is  in  many  respects  like  the  preceding  one.  The 
initials  V.  N.  D.  have  been  woven  on  the  red  ground  of  the  central  square.  Above 
and  bellow  this,  three  plants  rise  from  vases  in  the  surrounding  yellow 
ground,  a  tulip  crowning  each  plant.  The  blue  border  is  adorned  with  the  same 
motives  as  the  preceding  specimen,  only  the  trees  have  been  conventionalized 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY 

We  dealt  already  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  on  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tulip  in  Europe  and  its  triumphant  progress  through  that  conti¬ 
nent.  Here  we  shall  deal  with  the  tulip  as  a  decorative  motive,  in  which 
form  it  became  popular  in  Finland,  particularly  amongst  the  weavers  of 

ryijys- 

The  types  of  tulip  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  the  foregoing 
vary  greatly,  but  in  point  of  fact  are  derived  from  two  basic  forms:  1)  a  flower 
with  a  separate  heart  and  at  least  two  petals,  bent  outwards  and  often  detached, 
on  each  side  (Plates  LVIII-LX,  LXIV,  LXV,  Figs.  168-171,  185,  186,  188, 
191,  192,  195)  and  2)  a  flower,  similarly  possessed  of  a  separate  heart,  but 
with  only  one  outwardly-bent  petal  on  each  side  (Plate  LVI,  Figs.  179,  183, 
184,  197-199). 

As  shown  already  by  these  references  to  the  illustrations,  the  first  type 
predominates.  It  is  likewise  the  one  most  richly  represented  in  Finnish  samplers 
(Figs.  200  c  and  202  b  and  c)  and  in  pattern-books  of  the  sixteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (Figs.  200  b  and  201).  Possibly,  it  was  taken  into 
these  from  Oriental  carpets,  in  which  it  appears  about  the  year  1500  (Fig.  203). 
The  second  type  is  rare  in  Finnish  samplers  (cf.  side-flowers  in  tulip,  Fig.  202  c), 
nor  does  it  often  appear  in  pattern-books  (Fig.  200  a).  The  material  relating 
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to  this  motive  in  the  Finnish  samplers  is  in  the  main  as  characteristic  of  Swe¬ 
dish  and  Norwegian  cloths  as  of  Finnish.  On  the  other  hand,  tulip-motives  are 
rare  in  German  cloths. 

We  have  noted  earlier  that  the  type  of  tulip  in  Plate  Lit  was  based  on  the 
second  of  the  main  types,  and  intermediate  forms  were  found  in  Figs.  174, 179, 183. 

In  some  of  the  ryijys  the  type  of  tulip  is  closely  related  to  the  models  found 
in  samplers;  to  assure  ourselves  of  this,  we  have  but  to  compare,  e.  g.,  the  designs 
in  Fig.  185  and  those  in  the  sampler  in  Fig.  202  c. 

Tulip-ryijys  certainly  existed  in  Finland  already  in  1760,  type  I  being  noted 
in  this  year  (Fig.  193).  The  ryijy  in  Plate  LI  I,  which  bears  the  date  1708,  is 
probably  of  the  year  1798.  Against  the  earlier  date  we  have  the  testimony, 
of  the  type  of  flower,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  other  ryijys  of  the  same  type 
all  hail  from  the  decade  beginning  1790,  at  which  time  the  motive  used  in  the 
border  —  the  palmette  —  was  first  introduced  into  Finnish  ryijys.  There  is  hardly 
reason  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  tulip-ryijy  in  Finland  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  area  of  distribution  remained  relatively  small,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  Kokemaenjoki  valley  and  the  neighbourhood  of  I  ampere. 

Of  the  other  motives  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  chapter,  the 
»horns»  are  worth  renewed  attention.  As  in  the  case  of  the  windmill-ryijys 
dealt  with  here,  the  underlying  motives  on  which  they  were  based  seem  to  have 
been  crossed  branches  or  palms  placed  round  initials,  a  motive  extremely  com¬ 
mon  in  both  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  samplers  (Figs.  4, 162,256,257).  The  form 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  ryijys  is  merely  a  convention  of  their  previous  form. 

The  foregoing  chapter  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  basic  foims  on 
which  the  tulip-ryijys  rest  are  primarily  the  designs  still  seen  in  ceitain 
well-preserved  specimens,  viz.,  Figs.  168,  185  and  Plates  L\  III  —  LX.  All  othei 
designs  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  derivations  of  these. 


Fig.  203.  Tulip-blossom 


from  an  Oriental  carpet  of  about  1500  A.  D.  After  Grote-Hasenbalg. 
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PALMETTE-RYIJYS 

T7"  E  E  P  1  N  G  to  old  historical  motives,  we  proceed  now  to  ryijys  in  which 

the  chief  motive  is  the  palmette.  The  motive  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  whence  it  penetrated  into  the  art  of  all 
the  Mediterranean  peoples,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  later  by  the  present 
civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

In  Finland  its  earliest  appearance  is  in  furniture  (Fig.  204),  where  it  is 
found  already  in  certain  products  of  the  Baroque  Period.  Its  true  popularity 
began  with  the  rococo  style,  when  it  entered  into  Finnish  textiles  also.  The 
oldest  instance  known  of  its  use  in  Finland  in  this  field  is  in  a  sampler  of  the 
year  1740  (Fig.  205).  Fig.  210  shows  another  sampler  of  the  year  1792,  or 
from  the  time  whence  the  oldest  Finnish  palmette-ryijy  known  to  us  dates. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  same  century  the  motive  appears  also  in  certain  South 
German  embroideries.1 

The  actual  area  of  distribution  of  the  ryijys  of  this  group  comprises  Souttn 
Satakunta  and  West-Hame.  The  colours  used  are  almost  without  exception 
red,  green  and  yellow;  the  ground  of  the  field,  where  such  can  be  spoken  of, 
is  generally  black. 

In  the  Egyptian  palmette  already  there  were  two  parts:  the  »calyx»,  the 
outer  leaves  of  which  developed  into  volutes,  and  above  this  a  fan.  The  same 
division  is  still  apparent  in  the  palmettes  of  both  the  samplers  used  in  Finland 
and  the  ryijys.  The  calyx  has  three  petals,  but  lacks  defined  volutes.  The 
leaves  of  the  fan  are  straight  *and  are  usually  seven  in  number. 
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Fig.  205.  Finnish  Sampler  of  the  year  1740. 


We  noted  earlier  (in  Figs.  132,  185,  186,  192,  and  Plates  LI  I ,  LXI\)  the 
use  of  the  palmette  in  borders.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  four  other  ryijys  m 
which  it  is  the  chief  motive  (Plate  LXXXIV  a  and  Figs.  206-208). 

In  the  first  of  these,  Plate  LXXXIV  a,  the  natural  black  border  is  adorned 
with  female  figures,  geometrical  forms,  carnations  and  tulips.  Another  almost 
similar  ryijy,  woven  in  1797  as  a  wedding-coverlet  for  Helena  Anna  Taavetti- 
daughter  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Lieutenant  Kant,  is  m  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Finnish  National  Museum. 

As  in  many  other  types  of  consecutive  surface  ornamentation  previously 

dealt  with,  we  note  in  this  case  also  the  effects  of  disintegration.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage  is  apparent  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  206,  in  which  the  palmettes  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  each  other,  leaving  the  black  ground  visible.  The  border  is  m  two 
parts;  the  inner  surface  decorated  with  zigzag  stripes,  the  outer  with  a  degene- 

rated  garland  (cf.  Fig.  185). 
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Fig.  206.  Ryijv.  1810.  Kokemaki. 


Owner: 


[Fig.  207.  Ryijy.  Asikkala. 
Stockmann’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  208.  Ryijy.  Kylmakoski. 
Owner:  Professor  Eero  Jarnefelt 


Fig.  209.  Ryijy-  Origin  unknown 


Disintegration  has  proceeded  farther  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  207,  in  which 
palmettes  of  variegated  red,  green  and  yellow  appear  on  a  natural  black  ground. 
In  the  green  border  we  see  zigzag  stripes,  squares  and  sieves. 

In  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  208  disintegration  is  complete.  The  recognizable  palm¬ 
ettes  in  the  dark-blue  field  now  number  only  two.  The  others  are  a  kind  of 
intermediate  form,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  attempts  to  imitate  vases. 
And,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  degenerated  products  of  popular  art,  the  geomet¬ 
rical  motives  beloved  of  the  people  —  squares,  crosses  and  stars  —  have  re¬ 
appeared.  Palmettes  and  geometrical  motives  have  been  used  also  in  the  green 
border. 
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BAROQUE  AND  ROCOCO  RYIJYS 


UNDER  this  combined  heading  we  have  gathered  a  number  of  ryijys  of 
different  types,  in  which  we  can  yet  discern  certain  motives  peculiar  to  the 
styles  mentioned  in  the  heading:  flowers,  garlands,  lions  which  support  a  tab¬ 
let  or  shield  bearing  an  inscription,  horses  and  horseman,  dancing  couples,  etc. 

I.  RYIJYS  DERIVED  FROM  A  BASIC  DESIGN  CONTAINING  A 
NATURALISTIC  FLOWER  IN  A  VASE 

From  the  districts  around  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki 
and  Pyhajarvi,  a  type  of  ryijy  has  been  found,  the  oldest  forms  of  which  display 
a  naturalistically  treated  flower  in  a  vase.  The  plant  disappears  later  from  the 
design,  until  only  a  few  conventional  flowers  remain.  The  ryijys  of  this  group 
show  very  often  a  green  or  blue-green  ground  in  the  field,  more  rarely  a  dark- 
brown  or  a  dark-blue  ground.  In  the  border  the  ground  varies  less,  being  either 
red  or  dark  or  yellow-brown. 

In  the  oldest  specimen  known  to  us,  Fig.  209,  of  the  origin  of  which  we 
have,  unfortunately,  no  knowledge,  a  luxuriant  plant  with  its  two  topmost 
branches  stretching  right  to  the  upper  corners  of  the  field  and  supporting  a 
flower  rises  from  a  two-handled  vase  in  the  field.  A  wavy  garland  with  flow¬ 
ers  attached  to  it  adorns  the  border.  Of  the  flowers,  some  are  depicted  in 
profile,  others  —  those  with  four  petals  —  seen  from  in  front.1 

Another  product  of  the  same  type  is  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXX,  the  design 
of  which  is,  however,  no  longer  as  harmonious.  On  the  green-blue  ground  of 
the  field,  between  two  birds,  we  see  a  conventional  vase,  from  which  rises  a 
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straight  stem  supporting  a  four-petalled  flower.  Two  other  flowers,  in  each  of 
which  we  can  distinguish  six  petals,  belong,  in  a  way,  to  the  same  plant.  These 
flowers  and  those  above  them,  alike  in  colour  and  almost  alike  in  form,  supply, 
so  to  speak,  four  fixed  points  round  which  the  other  motives  are  grouped.  In 
the  top  corners  of  this  ryijy,  as  in  the  preceding  specimen,  there  are  two  little 
»tulips».  A  third  similar  motive  is  situated  between  them.  Other  flowers  and 
leaves  have  been  used  to  fill  in  spaces.  The  leaf  and  flower  decoration  of  the 
border  has  broken  up,  and  between  the  fragments  curves  resembling  letters 
have  been  scattered. 

In  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  212  convention  has  been  carried  much  further.  The 
vase  and  plant  still  remain,  but  the  stem,  at  the  top  of  which  there  is  still  a 
»tulip»,  has  become  longer  and  is  more  attenuated.  The  six-petalled  flowers 
form  more  than  ever  points  of  support  for  the  design,  and  have  increased  to 
six  in  number.  Two  of  them  are  situated  as  in  Plate  LXX,  but  those  higher  up 
have  been  transferred  to  the  top  corners,  those  lowest  down  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  corners.  Clear  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  design  (cf.  Plate  LXX)  are  the 
flowering  branches  in  the  lower  corners  and  the  detached  »tulips»  at  the  top  of 
the  field.  A  garland  adorns  the  border. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  213  is  already  an  intermediate  form.  We  may  say  that 
the  motives  employed  in  the  fields  of  the  last  two  specimens  have  here  been 
applied  to  the  design  seen  in  Plate  IX,  from  which  the  border  and  the  squares 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  have  been  appropriated.  There  are  still  five  six- 
petalled  flowers,  four  of  which  are  situated  as  in  Plate  LXX,  the  fifth  at  the 
top  of  the  field.  The  plant  and  vase  in  the  centre  have  been  replaced  by  a  flow¬ 
er-basket  with  a  handle,  in  which  a  maiden  has  been  woven.  Four  tulips  have 
further  been  placed  in  this  ryijy.  Highest  up  in  the  top  corners  we  see  on  the 
left  the  name  »Lisa»,  on  the  right  the  date  1795.  Auxiliary  motives  are  crosses 
and  little  squares.  The  ground  of  the  field  is  green. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXI  is  in  many  respects  like  the  foregoing  specimen: 
three  six-petalled  flowers  are  found  in  the  same  places;  similarly,  the  squares 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  and  the  tulips  in  the  upper  corners.  The 
horsemen,  between  whom  is  a  square  with  a  crown  (cf.  Plate  XII  and  Fig. 
137),  the  birds  (cf.  Plate  LXX)  and  the  female  figures  are  new.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  field  there  is  the  date  1824  and  the  initials  E  L  A  I  D. 

Plate  LXXI  I  shows  us  a  ryijy  which  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  one. 
The  most  noticeable  divergence  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  central  square,  which 
has  in  this  specimen  caused  certain  other  motives  to  become  tiansfened  from 
their  former  positions.  The  six-petalled  flower,  now  become  angular  and  resembling 
the  shield  of  a  count  or  baron,  has  been  placed  against  each  upper  corner  ot  the 
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Fig.  212.  Ryijy.  Hameenkyro. 
Size  165  x  190  cm.  Owner: 
Satakunta  Student  Corps,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  213.  Ryijy.  1795.  Vesilahti. 
Size  156  x  200  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  214.  Ryijy.  1798.  Suodenniemi. 
Owner:  Ilmari  Kalkkinen,  Forester. 


Fig.  215.  Ryijy.  1776.  Satakunta. 

Size  147  x  196  cm.  Owner:  Werner  Soder- 
lijelm,  Finnish  Minister  at  Stockholm. 


square.  I  he  tulips,  which  in  the  preceding  ryijy  were  placed  here,  have  beerl 
mo\  ed  towards  the  centre,  llie  tulip  situated  above  each  of  the  squares  in 
tig.  21o,  has  perhaps  with  its  rhomb-like  interior  provided  the  impulse  for  the 
creation  of  the  pair  of  rhombs  seen  in  this  ryijy  on  the  site  of  the  former.  (The 
same  motive  has  been  developed  further  in  Plate  LXXI  by  attaching  to  it 
ray-like  appendages).  At  each  edge  there  is  a  tulip  which  forms,  in  a  way,  a 
bowl,  from  which  rises  a  plant  hearing  red  and  white  flowers. 

II.  DOUBLE-HEART  RYIJYS 


Under  the  above  heading  we  include  ryijys  which  display  in  the  lower 
part  of  their  field  a  flower  rising  from  a  vase,  and  in  the  upper  part,  as  a  symbol 
of  matrimony,  two  hearts  joined  together.  Ryijys  belonging  to  the  group  have 
been  secured  from  the  parish¬ 
es  on  the  north  side  of  t  he 
River  Kokemaenjoki.  The 
foundation  of  the  field  is 
invariably  black,  in  most 
cases  of  natural  black  wool. 

The  border  is  sometimes  of 
the  same  colour,  sometimes 
yellow  or  brown. 

The  oldest  fully  repre¬ 
sentative  example  of  the 
group  is  the  ryijy  in  Plate 
LXXI II,  in  which,  above  a 
flower  rising  from  a  vase,  we 
see  two  lions  supporting  a 
wreath  containing  the  hearts. 

A  deer  stands  on  each 
side  of  the  vase,  and  a  car¬ 
nation  adorns  the  lower 
corners  of  the  field.  Among 
the  flowers  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  lower  part  is 
filled,  attention  is  claimed 

by  the  roses  (?)  placed  at  Fjg<  216.  Ryijy-  1787.  Mouhijarvi. 

the  lower  corners  of  the  0  size  159  x  206  cm. 

wreath.  A  garland  surrounds  Anteii  Collection. 
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11  —  The  ryijy^rugs  of  Finland 


the  field.  On  each  side  of  the  zigzag  stripe  in  the  border  there  are  squares, 
rhombs,  hearts  (c.f  Plates  LXI,  LXXIY),  circles,  flowers,  etc. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  216,  which  has  a  black  ground  throughout,  differs  only 
in  trifling  details  from  the  last  specimen.  Thus,  a  crowned  bride  has  been  placed 
on  the  right  side  of  the  field  and  a  bridegroom  wearing  a  high  felt  hat  on 
the  left.  On  each  side  of  the  wreath  there  is  a  flower  in  a  vase;  above  are  the 
initials  ITGD,  a  conventional  eight-petalled  flower  on  either  side  (cf.  Figs. 
212  and  213),  and  in  each  upper  corner  a  vase. 

Symptoms  of  degeneration  are  already  apparent  in  Plate  LXXIV.  The 
wreath  still  contains  two  hearts,  but  conventionalized  until  they  almost  resemble 
flowers  and  no  longer  attached  to  each  other.  Flearts  in  which  the  drawing  is 
a  little  better  have  been  placed  in  the  lower  corners,  on  the  sites  of  the  carna¬ 
tions  in  the  preceding  ryijys.  The  garland  surrounding  Ihe  field  has  survived 
only  at  the  ends;  at  the  sides  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  tree,  the  short  branches 
of  which  bear  fruit  (cf.  e.  g.,  Plate  XLVIII).  Trifling  changes  in  the  border,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  specimens,  are  also  apparent. 

Still  clearer  is  this  retrogression  seen  in  Fig.  214,  in  which  hearts  joined 
together  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  plant  rising  from  a  vase.  The  wreath, 
too,  has  vanished,  though  the  lions  have  retained  their  former  position.  Beside 
the  hearts  two  quadrupeds  have  appeared,  and  the  vases  previously  seen  here 
have  become  unrecognizable.  Conventional  flowers  have  been  placed  in  each 
corner  of  the  field;  an  innovation  in  the  upper  part  is  a  rectangle  in  which  the 
figures  of  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride  have  been  woven.  The  stripe  in  the  border 
has  multiplied  itself;  certain  triangles  attached  to  it  are  probably  derived 
from  the  hearts  (cf.  Plate  LXX1II). 

In  Fig.  215  degeneration  has  reached  its  height.  The  central  motives  in 
the  field  are  now  hearts  joined  together  on  a  natural  black  ground.  Of  the  vases 
only  a  square  remains,  within  which  one  can  still  discern  the  narrow  part  of 
the  base;  above  it  hang  a  few  circles,  which  are  apparently  to  be  regarded  as 
the  last  relics  of  the  flowers  hanging  from  the  vase  in  older  designs  (cf.  Fig. 
214).  On  each  side  of  the  double  hearts  there  is  a  vase  debased  almost 
beyond  recognition  and  above  these  an  equally  debased  flower  (cf.  Plate 
XXXYI).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  field  there  is  an  irregular  square,  bearing 
within  it  initials  and  the  date  1776.  Other  motives  used  for  filling  up  spaces 
are  rhombs  and  crosses.  In  respect  of  its  border  the  ryijy  in  question  differs 
little  from  the  foregoing  specimen.  On  the  whole,  the  borders  of  the  ryijys  of 
this  group  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  garland  in  Plate  LYIII:  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  garland  has  degenerated  in  them  into  a  zigzag  stripe;  in 
some  instances  the  flower  still  remains  (Plate  LXXIY  top  and  bottom);  in  others 
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Fig.  217.  Rvijy.  1767.  Uusimaa. 

Size  180  x  196  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  218.  Ryijy.  1821.  Origin  unknown. 
Size  160  x  210  cm. 

Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  219.  Ryijy.  1791.  Sjundea. 

Size  154  x  194  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  220.  Ryijy-  1798.  Vihti. 
Size  150  x  208  cm. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


it  lias  become  a  heart  (Plates  LXXIII,  LXXIV);  in  still  others  a  triangle  (Figs. 
214,  215;  cf.  also  Plate  XXXVI). 

III.  RYIJYS  WITH  ROCOCO  GARLANDS 

The  ryijys  composing  this  group  fall  according  to  their  garlands  into  two 
sub-divisions:  leafy  and  S-curved  garlands. 

Group  A.  A  distinctive  stamp  is  given  to  the  oldest  examples  of  this 
group  by  a  broad-leaved  garland,  in  which  rococo-curves  appear  combined  with 
a  touch  of  baroque.  The  ground  is  invariably  black  (often  natural  black) 
in  the  field,  brown-yellow  or  red  in  the  border.  The  main  area  of  distribution 
is  western  Uusimaa  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Borga. 

The  oldest  specimen  known,  Fig.  217,  is  at  the  same  time  the  purest  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  type.  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  cultured  artist:  so  harmoniously 
is  the  design  woiked  out  in  every  detail.  Unfortunately,  the  field  is  almost 
obliterated  by  wear.  One  can  still  see,  however,  that  it  once  contained  a  wreath, 
probably  framing  the  date  and  initials.  Over  the  wreath  is  a  peculiar  motive, 
which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  flower.  A  zigzag  garland  furnished  with 
thorns  adorns  the  border. 

The  type  retained  its  purity  until  the  ’forties.  In  the  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  218 
the  leaf-motives  are  red,  white,  green  and  blue,  and  the  ground  a  yellow¬ 
ish  brown.  An  almost  exact  replica  of  this  ryijy,  which  bears  the  initials 
E.  G  (ummerus),  hails  from  Kuhmalahti;  it  is  dated  1840. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  219  bears  traces  of  two  different  designs:  an  original 
design,  in  which  the  field  was  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  garland,  and  a  design 
characteristic  of  the  group  dealt  with  above,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
contains  a  vase  with  flowers  and  above  it  a  wreath  with  the  accompanying 
lions  and  initials.  It  is  possible  that  the  garland  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field 
was  based  on  the  one  seen  in  Fig.  217,  in  such  manner  that  the  leaves  were  joined 
on  to  the  »flower»  in  the  centre.  At  the  bottom  of  the  field  it  has  greatly 
swollen  and  become  spoiled  in  the  process.  —  The  wreath  has  vanished;  all 
that  remains  of  it  are  the  supporting  lions  and  the  initials  with  their  crown  and 
the  date,  which  were  usually  placed  inside  it  (in  this  case  A  S  D  and  1791). 
The  vase  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  is  extremely  vague  in  form,  unless  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  debased  rendering  of  foliage.  The  tankards  over  the 
lions  are  new.  The  border  displays  a  rococo  garland  with  four-petalled  flowers. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXVI  is  closely  related  to  the  foregoing  specimen, 
differing  from  it  essentially  only  in  that  motives  which  had  already  become 
unrecognizable  have  been  replaced  in  part  by  others.  Thus  in  each  lower  cor- 
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ner  two  females  and  a  crown  have  appeared.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  field  a 
»tree»  has  been  placed  in  a  vase.  A  crowned  frame  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
centre,  containing  the  initials  M  A  E.  In  the  upper  part  and  on  each  side  of 
the  central  motive  there  are  indefinite  remains  of  a  former  wreath.  The 
foliage  at  the  top  of  the  field  is  broken  by  a  rectangle  containing  the  date  1756. 
If  this  date,  uncertain  as  to  its  third  numeral,  is  to  be  thus  interpreted,  the  purest 
types  of  the  group  in  question  must  have  originated  in  the  first  half  of  that 
century. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  220  differs  only  in  a  few  details  from  the  preceding  one: 
the  frame  in  the  centre  has  disappeared;  a  cock  has  been  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  crown;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lions  are  now  beside  the  initials  and  the 
date.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  field  we  see  in  this  case  a  real  vase  with  a  »tulip» 
placed  in  it;  finally,  a  basket  has  been  woven  in  each  of  the  lower  corners  and 
above  it  a  dog  and  a  man. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  this  to  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  221,  which  is  likewise  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  blending  of  two  types:  one,  the  Satakunta  (?) 
type  seen  in  Plate  L,  the  other  an  Uusimaa  type  as  in  Plate  LXXVI.  The 
latter  is  indicated  by  the  »flower»  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  the  withered 
flower  in  the  centre  and  the  zigzag  garland  at  the  two  ends  of  the  border. 
The  females  in  the  lower  corners  of  the  field,  balanced  by  other  females  placed 
near  the  upper  corners,  may  be  regarded  as  further  links.  Certain  other  moti¬ 
ves  revert  to  the  four-petalled  flowers  seen  in  the  preceding  specimens  (cf.  Plate 
LXXVI  and  Fig.  219).  These  flowers  appear  also  in  the  border,  within  the 
rhombs  with  which  it  is  decorated. 


Group  B.  Garlands  constructed  of  S-like  curves  are  characteristic 
of  this  group.  The  ground  of  the  field  in  the  units  composing  the  group  is  almost 
invariably  black  (usually  natural  black),  rarely  dark-green;  that  of  the  border 
red  or  green.  The  type  is  confined  solely  to  the  Swedish-speaking  parishes  of 
South-Pohjanmaa. 

The  oldest  representative  known  of  the  group  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  ,222,  the 
curves  of  which,  based  on  floral  motives  and  adorned  with  flowers,  are  drawn 
with  extreme  delicacy  and  bear  witness  to  the  high  level  of  skdl,  taste  and  re- 
finement  reached  by  its  creator.  The  ryijy  in  question  is  adequate  testimony  of 
the  technical  skill  possessed  by  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  of  that  time.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  progenitor  of  a  long  series  of  other  ryijys. 

On  each  side  of  this  ryijy  there  are  two  S-curves.  The  date  1773  has  been 
woven  in  the  centre,  and  above  it  two  semi-circular  arches  placed  so  that  they 
form  an  almost  unbroken  circle,  within  which  two  luxuriant  flowers  have  been  des¬ 
igned.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  field  rise  two  plants  bearing  a  number  of  flowers. 
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Fig.  221.  Ryijy.  1799.  Origin  unknown. 
Owner:  Professor  Akseli  Gallen-Kallela. 


Fig.  222.  Ryijy.  1773.  South-Pohjanmaa. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Degenerated  conventions  of  the  design  are  seen  in  Figs.  223,  224  and 
Plate  LXXVIII. 

In  the  ryijy  shown  in  Fig.  223  the  field  is  still  surrounded  by  a  garland  com¬ 
posed  of  S-curves.  Although  debased,  the  ryijy  is  also  in  other  respects 
related  to  the  original  design:  the  upper  part  of  the  field  contains  a  kind  of 
wreath  and  the  lower  part  two  flower-crowned  plants  which  appear  to  rise  from 
a  vase.  The  wreath  with  the  initials  in  the  centre  and  the  devices  resem¬ 
blinghorned  animals  at  thelower  end  of  the  field  are  new.  Comparing  t  hem  with  the 
following  illustration  (Plate  LXXVI  II)  and  with  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  189,  one  begins 
to  suspect  that  in  some  earlier  form  there  were  possibly  two  lions  in  t  his  place, 
and  that  the  flowers  situated  here  in  the  original  design  have  amalgamated 
with  their  heads  (cf.  Fig.  296). 

Simplification  has  been  carried  a  step  further  in  Plate  LXXVIII:  the 
S-curves  have  survived  only  at  the  ends,  being  joined  up  into  a  chain-like  forma¬ 
tion  at  the  sides.  There  are  also  traces  of  the  wreath  in  the  upper  part  and  of 
the  flowers  in  the  lower  part.  In  the  corners  the  old  popular  style  formed 
long  ago  finds  an  echo  in  a  geometrical  motive. 

The  last  step  of  degeneration  is  displayed  in  Fig.  224.  As  in  the  other 
ryijys  recently  dealt  with,  we  find  in  it  a  shield  for  the  name  in  the  centre  and 
other  motives  that  can  still  be  explained  in  the  light  of  earlier  designs.  Thus  the 
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trifurcated  motive  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  corresponds  to  the 
crown  in  Plate  LXXVIII,  which  has  become  amalgamated  with  two  flowers; 
the  »crown»  in  the  ryijy  now  in  question  has  likewise  two  flowers  against  its 
points.  Since  we  last  saw  them,  the  flowers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  have 
greatly  altered. 


IV.  LION  AND  DEER  RYIJYS 


In  the  ryijys  of  this  group  both  resemblances  and  divergences  are  appa¬ 
rent.  A  common  trait  is,  above  all,  the  garland  adorning  the  border.  The  great¬ 
est  divergences  are  in  the  design  of  the  field.  In  the  oldest  specimens  a  couple  of 
lions  are  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  in  later  specimens  another  couple 
has  been  placed  in  the  lower  part.  Deer  have  replaced  the  lions  in  some  speci¬ 
mens.  The  ground  is  generally  black  (sometimes  natural  black),  rarely  blue, 
in  the  field;  red,  occasionally  blue  or  white  in  the  border.  The  main  area  of 
distribution  is  formed  by  the  districts  around  Salo  and  Lake  Lohja,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  type  have  been  found  in  Central  Uusimaa  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 


bourhood  of  Myrskyla. 

The  oldest  ryijy  known  to  us  in  which  a  couple  of  lions  appear  at  the  uppei 
end  of  the  field,  is  that  in  Fig.  225.  A  first  glance  suffices  to  show  that  it  is 
not  an  original  design  nor  even  closely  related  to  one.  Probably,  the  original 
design  had  in  the  upper  part  of  its  field  a  wreath  containing  initials  and  the 
date*  supported  by  two  lions  (cf.  Plate  LXXIII).  It  is  clear  that  geometrical 
motives  cannot  have  predominated  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  ryijy  now  under 
discussion.  This  was  apparently  woven  as  a  wedding-ryijy,  to  judge  from  the 
symbols  displayed:  a  bridal  couple  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ryijy  between 

two  hearts. 

Also  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  227  retains  of  the  original  design  only  the  border  and 
the  two  lions.  The  tree  with  bent  branches  is  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
type  seen  in  Fig.  121.  The  ryijy  in  question  has  likewise,  to  all  appearance, 
been  influenced  by  the  design  in  Plate  LXXVI,  in  which  female  figures  appear 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  and  a  rectangle  with  initials  m  the  upper  part. 

Between  the  lions  there  are  two  hearts.  . 

Related,  although  distantly,  to  this  specimen  is  the  ryijy  m  I  late  LXX\  , 
in  which  lions  have  been  placed  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
field  on  each  side  of  a  carnation  rising  from  a  vase.  A  rare  detail  is  that  carna¬ 
tions  in  vases  have  also  been  placed  on  the  long  sides  of  the  field  and  tulips 
at  the  edges,  placed  two  together  so  that  they  seem  to  be  growing  the  bor¬ 
der  The  central  motive  is  an  irregular  octagon  that  has  perhaps  once  been  a  wreath 
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Fig.  223.  Ryijy.  17?6.  Kristiina. 

Size  153  x  191  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  224.  Ryijy.  1819.  Narpes 
Size  137  x  178  cm. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer. 


Fig.  225.  Ryijy.  1779.  Uusimaa. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


Fig.  226.  Ryijy.  Uusimaa.  Owner: 
Madame  Ida  Aspelin-llaapkyla. 


(cf.  Figs.  126,  147,  and  Plates  XLIX,  LXXVI),  in  which  are  the  initials  M  LT  crow¬ 
ned,  while  surrounding  it  on  four  sides  are  stars  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 

In  respect  of  its  composition  and  partly  also  of  the  motives  employed,  the 
ryijy  in  Plate  XLIX  is  related  to  the  foregoing.  Instead  of  the  lions  we  find 
two  deer  placed  opposite  each  other  at  each  long  side  of  the  field.  The  vases  are 
situated  as  above,  but  lack  flowers.  The  central  motive,  surrounded  wreathwise 
by  initials  and  the  elate,  has  grown  together  with  the  lowest  vase.  From  a 
closely-related  design,  Fig.  136,  the  ryijy  has  appropriated  the  trees  at  the  long 
sides  of  the  field.  The  tulips  growing  from  the  border  of  the  ryijy  m  Plate  LXXV 
have  here  their  counterpart,  conventionalized  almost  beyond  identification,  m 
a  tulip  on  each  long  side  against  the  top  of  the  tree. 
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Compared  with  the 
above,  the  ryijy  in  Fig. 
228  has  degenerated  alre¬ 
ady  in  noticeable  degree,  a 
fact  apparent,  e.  g.,  from 
the  absence  of  the  wreath, 
the  careless  shaping  of  the 
four-petalled  flowers  (cf. 
Plate  XL1X)  and  in  the 
design  of  the  border  gar¬ 
land  along  the  long  edges. 

Adhering  to  the  theory 
borne  out  by  the  oldest  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  group, 
viz.,  that  the  lions  origi¬ 
nally  upheld  a  wreath,  we 
may  consider  those  designs 
as  original  in  type  in  which 
the  lions  are  placed  facing 
each  other. 

In  Fig.  226  the  design 
in  the  upper  part  of  the 
field  has  altered  in  this  res- 

Fig.  228.  Ryijy.  1797.  Uusimaa.  pect,  the  lions  against  the 

Owner:  Turku  Museum.  initials  being  placed  back 

to  back;  in  the  lower  part 

they  have  retained  their  original  position.  In  the  centre  we  see  the  date  1782, 
and  below  it  hearts,  etc.,  and  a  crown  in  the  corners. 

As  being  closest  to  this  group,  we  include  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXVII. 
In  addition  to  the  border,  which  is  the  clearest  point  of  connection  between  this 
and  the  others  dealt  with  here,  attention  is  attracted  by  the  empty  vases,  met 
with  earlier  in  Plate  XLIX  and  Fig.  228.  Actual  innovations  are  only  the  dancing 
maidens  and  the  undefinable  motives  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  field. 


RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY 

A  fundamental  point  of  departure  in  the  ryijys  to  which  this  chapter  has 
been  devoted,  is  a  naturalistically  treated  flower  growing  from  a  vase  (Fig.  209), 
the  conventionalizing  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  follow  to  the  verge  of  its 
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disappearance  in  geometrical  forms  (Figs.  212,  213,  Plates  LXX  — LXXII). 
Other  similar  phenomena  were  also  noted:  e.  g.,  in  the  double-heart  ryijys 
(Figs.  214 — 216).  Even  the  oldest  representatives  now  extant  of  certain  types 
display  a  far  advanced  debasement,  and  as  such  prove  their  derivation 
from  still  older  times.  This  is  the  case  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  type  seen  in  Plate  LXXVI,  which  has 
therefore  been  known  already  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  type  in  Fig.  225,  which 
probably  reverts  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  if  not  to  earlier  years. 

We  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  animal- 
motives,  the  deer  and  the  lion,  the  latter  of  which,  in 
particular,  has  often  a  heraldic  character. 

Of  the  deer-designs,  the  most  notable  are  those 
in  which  a  pair  of  these  animals  stand  opposite  each 
other  on  different  sides  of  a  central  motive  (Plates 
LXX II I  and  LXX IV).  The  motive,  known  in  Finland  already  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (Figs.  155,  231),  appears  likewise  in  German  and  English  samplers  of 

the  seventeenth  century.2  It  is  found  also 
in  Swedish  popular  textiles,3  and  singly  in 
Swedish  samplers.  The  nearest  source  for 
its  inclusion  in  ryijys  was  probably  a  Fin¬ 
nish  sampler  (Fig.  230). 

In  exceptional  cases  we  find,  in  Uusi- 
maa  ryijys,  the  deer  depicted  lying  down 
(Plate  XL IX  and  Fig.  228).  The  type 
reverts  to  the  Italian  and  German  pattern- 
books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (Fig.  229),  whence,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  motives,  it  was 
taken  into  samplers,  both  Scandinavian 


Fig.  231.  From  a  medieval  textile  at 
Naantali  Church. 


Fig.  230.  Tree  and  two 
deer.  From  a  Finnish  em¬ 
broidery-pattern  of  1772. 
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and  Finnish,  being  found  in  the  latter  already  in  the  year  1713  (Figs. 
162,  257). 

The  lion,  which  appears  in  Finland  as  a  heraldic  animal  already  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  seems  originally  to  have  had  thrust  upon  it  the  honourable 
and  traditional  task  of  supporting  the  emblem  of  the  owner  (cf.  Fig.  245):  his 
or  her  initials  within  a  wreath  (Plate  LXXIII).  Designs  in  which  this  motive 
appears  were  fairly  common  already  in  the  pattern-books  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  (Fig.  21 1  )4  and  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  these  into 
certain  samplers,  those  of  Finland  included  (Fig.  257)5.  In  solitary  state, 
wearing  a  crown,  the  lion  was  a  familiar  feature  of  Finnish  patterns  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  as  we  have  noted  in  the  foregoing,  it  was  finally 
reproduced  also  in  ryijys  in  this  more  modest  guise. 


Fig.  232.  Embroidery  from  a  silken  pocket  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Fig.  233.  Embroidered  garland  of  a  silken  pocket  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


GUSTAVIAN  RYIJYS 


H  E  taste  for  the  antique  which  found  expression  in  France  in  the  style 


prevailing  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  found,  in  the  interest 
shown  by  Gustave  Ill  for  everything  French,  a  grateful  soil  also  in  Sweden 
where  it  was  enriched  with  an  additional  Scandinavian  flavour.  After  its  royal 
protector  it  was  called  here  the  Gustavian  style. 

Its  influence  stretched,  as  one  can  well  understand,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  —  Finland.  This  influence  made 
itself  felt  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  its  presence 
can  be  noted  in  the  ryijys  produced  by  the  Swedish-speaking  parishes  of  South- 
Pohjanmaa. 

The  new7  style  was  not  strong  enough,  however,  to  oust  without  further 
ado  its  predecessor  —  the  rococo  style,  which  in  the  wood-carvings  of  Pohjan- 
maa,  in  particular,  had  conquered  for  itself  a  dominating  position.  Interme¬ 
diate  forms,  in  which  both  the  rococo  and  Gustavian  styles  prospered  side  by 
side,  are  found  in  plenty  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  even  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  textiles  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  Gustavianism  was  chiefly 
apparent  in  certain  details:  in  the  straight  lines  and  right  angles  of  the  fiames 
surrounding  different  surfaces,  in  certain  looped  garlands  peculiar  to  the  period 
and  in  the  plots  adorned  with  naturalistic  flowers  and  undulating  garlands 
formed  between  the  straight  vertical  stripes  of  the  design. 

Gustavian  ryijys  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  sunounded  b^  a 

garland,  and  those  displaying  straight  stripes. 


I.  THE  FIELD  SURROUNDED  BY  A  FRAME  OR  GARLAND 


In  those  ryijys  of  this  group  which  hail  from  South-Pohjanmaa,  the 
rococo  inheritance  is  clearly  apparent.  This  is  the  case  particularly  with 
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Fig.  234.  Ryijy.  1788.  Sideby. 
Size  150  x  162  cm. 

Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  235.  Ryijy.  1790.  Portom. 
Size  161  x  220  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer. 


Fig.  236.  Ryijy.  1775.  Lappfjard. 
Owner:  Turku  Museum. 


regard  to  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  234,  which  in  respect  of  its  ornamentation  really 
belongs  to  the  intermediate  period  between  the  rococo  and  Gustavian  styles, 
the  design  having  possibly  been  taken  from  some  fresco  or  book-cover. 
In  addition  to  a  frame  indented  in  right  angles  the  field  contains  a  smaller 
cross-shaped  frame,  within  which  a  flower  growing  in  a  vase  has  been  placed. 
1  he  spaces  between  the  two  frames  are  filled  with  broad  leaves,  and  an 
undulating  garland  runs  round  the  border. 

A  clearer  view  of  Gustavianism  is  obtained  from  the  typical  ryijy  in  Fig. 
235. 1  A  special  character  of  the  period  is  lent  to  it  by  the  looped  garland  adorning 
the  border,  in  which  a  tassel  hangs  from  each  point  where  the  garland  is 
fastened  (cf.  Fig.  232).  The  garland  surrounding  the  field  still  falls  in  right  angles 
and  forms  on  each  side  a  loop  directed  towards  the  wreath  in  the  centre.  Other 
motives  used  to  fill  in  the  field  are  flowers  growing  in  vases. 

The  ryijy  in  question  is  of  the  year  1790,  but  the  model  for  the  garland 
surrounding  the  field,  derived  from  the  rococo  style,  is  some  decades  older. 
Proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  236,  which  is  already  highly  degene¬ 
rated.  Characteristically  enough,  the  border-garland,  based  on  the  antique,  of  t  he 
previous  ryijy,  is  lacking  in  this. 

Still  further  has  degeneration  proceeded  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  237,  whichjis 
in  many  respects  like  the  last  specimen.  The  only  new  detail  found  in  it  is  the 
female  figure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field. 


II.  RYIJYS  WITH  STRAIGHT  STRIPES 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  the  magnificent  and  restless 
designs  of  the  rococo  style  at  its  height  began  to  calm  down,  assuming  at  times 
in  textiles  and  more  particularly  in  mural  hangings  the  form  of  surfaces  cut 
up  by  vertical  straight  stripes.  But  the  transition  was  far  from  abrupt.  And 
so  we  see  in  the  preliminary  stages,  side  by  side  with  straight  stripes  and  in 
many  cases  attached  to  these,  undulating  garlands  and  naturalistic  flowers 
scattered  over  the  space  between  the  stripes.  Of  this  style,  which  rose  to  a 
dominating  position  during  the  time  of  Louis  XVI  and  Gustave  III,  examples 
have  come  down  to  us  in  sdks  and  m  certain  moie  modest  upholstermgs  (Fig. 
239).  In  the  ryijys,  which  were  extremely  susceptible  to  all  new  influences,  the 
style  appears  also. 

These,  the  so-called  straight-stripe  ryijys,  are  sometimes  black,  some¬ 
times  blue  or  green  in  the  foundation  of  their  lields.  I  he  main  aiea  of  distii- 
bution  comprises  Gentral-Satakunta  (the  districts rnorth  and  south  of  the  River 
Ivokemaenjoki)  and  Central  Finland. 
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An  excellent  example  of  the  style 
is  seen  in  Plate  LXXXIII,  in  which 
zigzag  ribbons  are  connected  with 
straight  stripes,  the  spaces  between 
these  being  adorned  with  flowers 
largely  naturalistic  in  treatment.  A 
peculiar  kind  of  circle-ornamentation 
covers  the  border. 

However,  before  long,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  patterns  of  the  ryijy  secured 
a  foothold  also  in  this  new  type,  leading 
to  new  designs  and  gradually  to  disin¬ 
tegration. 

The  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  the  purest  specimen  of  this  new  indivi¬ 
dual  style  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  238,  in  which  the  ground  of  the  spaces  is  black 
and  that  of  the  border  red.  Zigzag  stripes  are  still  attached  to  the  straight 
stripes.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  spaces  consists  of  trees  and  flowers  with  or  with¬ 
out  stems:  carnations,  tulips,  our  old  friends  the  many-petalled  flowers,  etc. 
A  zigzag  stripe  adorns  the  border  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  rhombs  and  further, 
the  relics  of  floral  motives  (cf.  Figs.  127,  214—216). 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXX  is  fairly  close  to  the  last  specimen  in  respect 
of  its  field.  The  spaces  are  again  adorned  with  flowers  and  the  stripes  with  garlands. 
The  only  new  details  are  rhombs  and  circles  containing  crosses,  little  circles 
placed  around  these  and  the  flourishes  at  each  end  of  the  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  border  with  its  floral  motives  is  individual  in  design. 

Many  of  the  Central  Finnish  ryijys  belonging  to  the  group  are  intermediate 
forms,  the  details  justifying  their  inclusion  in  the  present  variety  being  the 
decorative  ribbons  and  the  flower-covered  spaces,  while  the  types  of  tree  and 
oval  devices  employed  connect  them  with  the  Central  Finnish  type  shown  by 
Plates  XXIX  — XXXIII. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Central  Finnish  textiles  in 
question  is  the  ryijy  (Plate  LXXIX)  in  the  palace  of  the  President  of  Finland, 
in  which  straight  stripes  and  the  trees  and  oval  devices  mentioned  form,  togeth¬ 
er  with  floral  motives,  the  main  scheme  of  decoration,  certain  of  these  motives 
being  based  on  the  oval.  Some  of  the  ovals  have  retained  the  shape  given  them 
in  Plates  XXX  — XXXIII;  others  have  become  amalgamated  with  a  heart- 
motive.  Among  the  floral  motives  we  note  a  bent-branched  tiee  and  a  flowei 
with  a  stem,  which  resembles  in  appreciable  degree  those  in  Fig.  238.  The 
straight  stripes  appear  without  the  winding  ribbons  in  this  design.  Already 
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Fig.  240.  Ryijy.  Keitele. 
Size  165  x  170  cm. 
Antell  Collection. 


Fig.  241.  Ryijy.  Saarijaivi. 
Size  163  x  192  cm. 

Owner:  Matti  Bjorklund,  Artist. 


Fig.  242.  Ryijy.  Hattula. 

Size  151  x  188  cm. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  243.  Ryijy.  1853.  Somero. 

Size  145  x  180  cm. 

Owner:  I  lame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Ryijy.  1773.  Raahe? 
Owner:  V.  J.  Sucksdorff,  Architect. 


Fig.  244. 


in  connection  with  the  ryijys  in  Plates 
XXIV  a,  XXX,  XXXI,  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  females  with  black 
head-dresses;  in  the  ryijy  now  in  ques¬ 
tion  one  of  the  females  has  also  a  black 
vest.  Otherwise,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  old  Central  Finnish  ryijys, 
the  border  is  narrow  and  undecorated. 

In  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXX1 
conventionalism  has  already  been 
carried  very  far.  It  seems  as  though  a 
composition  of  the  type  dealt  with  last 
had  provided,  at  least  in  part,  the  basis 
for  these  attempts.  In  addition  to  tree- 
motives  we  find  in  it,  as  in  Plate 
LXXIX,  human  figures,  in  this  case 
quite  unrecognizable  (the  third  orna¬ 
ment  from  the  bottom  in  the  outside 
spaces).  The  six-branched  ornaments 

in  the  centre  of  the  ryijy  appear  together  with  female  figures  also  in  Plate 
LXXIX.  Further,  we  note  that  the  motives  at  the  lower  end  of  the  two  central 
spaces  have  a  counterpart  in  a  motive  similarly  situated  in  Plate  LXXIX. 
The  border  with  its  series  of  rhombs  is  individual  in  chaiactei. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  240,  in  which  white  and  yellow  stripes  divide  the  field  into 
spaces  with  a  black  ground,  is  also  of  particular  interest  as  an  intermediate  form. 
With  the  female  figures,  we  find  in  it  crosses,  as  in  the  preceding  i\ijy.  But 
the  chief  motives  are  really  squares  and  inlaid  series  of  rectangles,  motives 
characteristic  of  the  oldest  geometrical  ryijys.  Old  traditions  are  apparent 
also  in  the  divided  state  of  the  ryijy,  which  consists  of  two  pieces  joined  together 
with  no  border  along  the  long  sides,  unless  we  are  to  understand  the  lack  of 
border  indicated  as  the  result  of  a  later  operation  in  which,  owing  to  the 
wearing-out  of  the  centre,  the  outer  edges  were  sewn  together. 

The  old  geometrical  motives  have  attained  a  still  more  dominating  posi- 
lion  in  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  241,  in  which  -  with  the  exception  of  the  stripes  and 
certain  conventionalized  female  figures  -  other  motives  are  sought  tor  in  >  vain. 

In  this  senes  we  have  probably  to  include  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LX.VXU, 
which  is  of  intermediate  type,  and  contains  degenerated  flowers  between  zig¬ 
zag  ribbons.  The  ornaments  near  the  upper  corners  at  pach  side  still  beai  a 
faint  resemblance  to  a  vase.  In  a  way,  the  ryijy  is  a  brilliant  example  of  that 
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side  of  the  production  of  Finnish  ryijys,  in  which  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  draughtmanship,  but  all  the  more  to  colour,  and  which  has  yet  succee¬ 
ded  in  becoming  an  unusually  pleasing  work  thanks  to  its  colour  harmonies. 

A  special  group  in  the  series  is  formed  by  those  ryijys  in  which  both  the 
stripes  and  the  spaces  between  are  floral  in  character.  As  an  example,  the  cover¬ 
let  in  Fig.  244  is  given,  in  which  the  zigzag  stripes  are  like  stems  bearing  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  border  formed  of  a  looped  garland  is  known  to  us  from  an 
earlier  specimen  (Fig.  235;  cf.  the  rosettes  at  the  fastenings  in  Fig.  232).  A  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  be  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  this  ryijy  is  of  flax  throughout. 

From  South-Satakunta  and  West-Flame  a  type  of  ryijy  is  known,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  which  are  the  very  conventional  flowers  in  the  plots.  In  Fig.  242, 
it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them  any  longer  as  flowers:  they  resemble  rather 
triangles  attached  to  a  cross-like  stem.  The  field  in  this  ryijy,  the  border  of 
which  is  of  the  usual  Satakunta  design,  is  green  and  the  edges  black. 

Individual  in  design,  though  a  true  product  of  the  style  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  is  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  243,  the  natural  black  field  of  which  is  divi¬ 
ded  by  a  series  of  triangles  into  spaces,  the  green  border  being  adorned  with 
crosses.  One  can  assume  the  pattern  to  have  arisen  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
model  in  such  manner  that  the  crosses  disappeared  from  it  and  the  stripes 
disintegrated  into  the  rows  of  spots  seen  in  them  already  in  Fig.  242. 
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246.  Motives  from  ryijys 


dog  from  Sibbo,  b  pair  of  doves,  c  cock  from  Vihti. 


»SAMPLER»  RYIJYS 


AN  U  M  B  E  R  of  ryijys  depend  in  so  great  a  degree  on  samplers  for 
their  motives  that  the  name  given  in  the  heading  to  this  chapter  may  be 
regarded  as  eminently  suited  to  them.  In  design  they  may  vary  greatly,  and 
therefore  they  can  conveniently  be  divided  into  different  groups. 


I.  CARNATION  RYIJYS 

The  ryijys  belonging  to  this  group,  insofar  as  the  provenances  are  known 
to  us,  hail  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Raahe  (Brahestad)  and  the  extreme 
north  of  Central  Finland. 

The  oldest  specimen  secured,  Fig.  247,  has  a  carnation  with  a  cuived 
stem  in  each  corner  of  the  field,  similar  in  type  to  those  seen  in  Finnish  samp¬ 
lers  (Fig.  250).  In  the  centre,  which  is  damaged,  remains  of  the  initials  G.  K., 
can  be  seen,  with  a  crown  above  them  and  the  date  1796  below.  The  blue  field 
is  surrounded  by  a  garland  to  which  cight-petalled  flowers  and  rhombs  are 

attached.  Quite  in  the  corners  there  is  a  crown. 

In  Fig.  248  the  same  carnation  is  seen  in  the  corners  of  the  field.  A  laige 
tulip  has  'been  placed  in  the  centre,  with  the  crowned  initials  IT  C  T  above  it. 
Between  the  upper  pair  of  carnat.ons  a  large  four-petalled  flower  has  been  placed 
turned  towards  the  beholder,  a  typical  rosette  of  the  period  (cf.  Fig.  -3d) 
adorning  the  stem.  A  similar  flower  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  tulip,  which 
has  also  a  rosette  tied  to  its  stem.  At  the  sides  there  is  a  flower  which  it  is 
impossible  to  identify.  As  in  many  other  Central  Finnish  ryijys,  the  border 
in  the  specimen  in  question  is  quite  narrow. 
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Fig.  247.  Ryijv.  1796.  Viitasaari. 

Size  180  x  200  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  248.  Ryijy.  1798.  Hankasalmi. 

Size  170  x  210  cm.  Owner: 

Axel  Lagrelius,  Intendant,  Stockholm. 


Fig.  251.  Wreath  from 
a  Finnish  embroi¬ 
dery-  pattern  of  1 793. 


Fig.  249.  Ryijy.  1806.  Saloinen. 
Size  155  x  165  cm. 

Anted  Collection. 


Fig.  252.  Rird  from 
a  Finnish  embroi¬ 
dery-pattern  of  1798. 


Fig.  253.  Bird  from 
Cividale,  after  Catta- 
neo,  762—88  A.  D. 


Fig.  254.  Ryijy.  1770.  Halsingland. 
Owner:  Bollnas  Home  Industry  Association. 


Fig.  255.  Ryijy.  1756.  Gastrikland. 

Size  173  x  174  cm. 

Owner:  Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm. 


Our  third  example,  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  249,  is  from  the  vicinity  of  Raahe.  The 
centre  displays  a  wreath  resembling  in  style  one  in  a  sampler  of  the  year 
1793  (Fig.  251).  Within  are  the  initials  A  H  D  P  and  the  date  1806.  In  the 
upper  corners  of  the  field  we  note  the  presence  of  a  bird  pecking  at  a  branch 
on  which  it  is  seated,  a  motive  known  to  us  from  a  sampler  of  the  year  1798 
(Fig.  252).  Below  the  wreath  a  solitary  tulip  has  been  placed  and  above  it  a 
conventional  vase.  The  flowers  in  the  lower  corners  of  the  field  look  like  car¬ 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  those  at  the  sides  are  apparently  personal  creations 
of  the  weaver.  The  border  is  adorned  with  a  degenerated  looped  garland,  a 
tassel  hanging  from  a  roselike  clasp  at  each  fastening  between  the  loops 


(cf.  Figs.  232,  235,  244).  . 

A  carnation  expressly  intended  for  corners  is  met  with  m  German  pat¬ 
tern-books1  and  samplers  already  m  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Swe  en  i  is 
found  in  1741  and  in  Finland  in  1758.  A  design  in  which  a  flower  is  placed  at 
each  corner  of  a  central  field  is  known  of  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  provinces  of  Upland  HMsmgland  and  Gast¬ 
rikland  in  Sweden,  or  from  the  provinces  nearest  to  Pohjanmaa  (Fig.  254)_ 

Still  nearer  to  this  Swedish  ryijy-design  is  the  Hankasalnn  ry.jy  in  Fig. 
048  for  in  addition  to  the  carnations,  they  have  a  common  motive  m  the 
rosette  adorning  the  stems  of  the  flowers.  The  four-petalled  flower  used  ,n  the 
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ryijy  in  Fig.  248  appears  already 
in  early  pattern-books  (Fig. 
229),  and  in  German,  Swe¬ 
dish  and  Finnish  samp¬ 
lers  (Fig.  205).  It  is  found 
likewise  in  coachmen’s  cush¬ 
ions  from  Schleswig  (Fig.  256). 

A  wreath  placed  round 
initials  is  found  in  the  oldest 

log.  256.  Coachman’s  cushion  of  the  Finnish  samplers  known  (Fig. 

year  1785.  Schleswig.  TT  .  , 

Owner:  Dansk  Folkemuseum.  16*~).  HeiC  it  IS  of  two  mam 

types:  in  two  or  four  parts 
(the  joints  being  furnished  with  a  decorative  circular  or  square  extension). 
The  ryijy  in  Fig.  249  uses  the  latter  type,  closely  approaching  in  its  design  the 
wreath  in  a  Finnish  sampler  of  the  year  1793  (Fig.  251). 

A  bird  pecking  at  fruit,  sometimes  perched  on  a  branch,  often  appears  in 
South  and  Central  European  Evangeliums,  Psalters,  textiles,  and  even  in  ceramics, 
as  early  as  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.2  An  example  of  a  type  nearly  related  to 
the  one  in  question  is  given  in  Fig.  253.  The  same  type  appears  in  Swedish  and 
Finnish  samplers  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Fig.  252)  and 
in  Swedish  ryijy s  from  Gastrikland 
and  Medelpad  of  the  middle  of 
the  same  century  onwards.  In  these 
the  bird  is  placed  as  in  the  Finnish 
ryijys  in  the  corners  of  the  field 
(Fig.  255). 

Although  the  motives  of  the 
Finnish  ryijys  in  question  appear 
also  in  Finnish  samplers,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  seeing  that 
a  corresponding  design  is  met  with 
in  Swedish  ryijys,  that  the  Finnish 
weavers  were  influenced  by  the  latter. 


II.  WREATH-RYIJYS 

In  South-Pohjanmaa  and  North- 
Satakunta  ryijys  are  met  with, 
which  —  although  differing  consid- 


Fig.  257.  Finnish  Sampler 
Of  the  year  1783. 
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Fig.  258.  Ryijy.  1789.  Viljakkala. 
Owner:  Miss  Mili  Hild6n. 


Fig.  259.  Ryijy.  1851.  Kankaanpaa. 
Size  145  x  183  cm. 

Owner:  Flame  Museum,  Tampere. 


erably  from  each  other  —  have  a  common  characteristic  in  a  wreath  dominating 
their  centre.  These  ryijys,  though  in  less  degree  than  the  former,  have  also 
borrowed  from  samplers. 

In  Fig.  258,  which  in  respect  of  its  border  is  of  Satakunta  type,  the  centre 
shows  on  a  field  with  a  black  ground,  an  oval  green  wreath  around  crowned 
initials  (cf.  the  wreath  in  the  sampler,  Fig.  268).  Below  the  wreath  is  a  tulip 
of  the  type  commonly  seen  in  samplers.  Also  the  angles  of  the  garland  surroun¬ 
ding  the  field  contain  flowers  taken  from  such  patterns.  The  toothed 
squares  are  old  acquaintances  (cf.  Fig.  75).  A  fragmentary  garland  adorns  the 

border  (cf.  Fig.  185  and  Plate  LXXIII). 

Although  of  later  date,  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  259  is  relatively  close  to  the  one 
referred  to  above  in  the  matter  of  its  field.  In  addition  to  the  wreath,  it  con¬ 
tains  an  undulating  stripe  around  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  bays  ol  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  the  lower  end  containing  flowers  like  those  in  Fig.  258.  The  wreath 
itself  has  grown  considerably  and  within  it  a  vase  with  flowers  has  been  placed. 
A  novelty  are  the  many  cocks  in  this  ryijy,  which  have  perhaps  been  copied 
from  samplers  (cf.  Fig.  15).  The  border  is  in  three  parts  with  varying  geometri¬ 
cal  motives. 
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Fig.  260.  Ryijy.  1849.  Siikainen.  Fig.  261.  Rvijy.  1791.  Tampere. 

Size  148  x  190  cm.  Size  141  x  191  cm. 

Antell  Collection.  Antell  Collection. 


There  are  also  points  of  connection  between  the 
ryijys  in  Figs.  559  and  260:  no  direct  relationship,  it  is 
true,  but  indirect  connection  through  a  common  basic 
design.  Here  also  the  wreath  contains  a  vase  with 
flowers  and  »cocks»  which  have  supplied  the  motive  for  a 
whole  series  of  birds  running  round  the  field.  With  their 
long  beaks  they  resemble  waterfowl,  which  do  actually 
appear  in  samplers  (cf.  Fig.  277  d).  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  wreath  there  is  still  a  »relic»  of  the  crown.  The 
border  is  in  four  parts  and  adorned  with  geometrical 
motives  of  different  patterns. 

III.  FLOWER-POT  RYIJYS 


Fig.  262.  Flower  and 
pot  from  a  Sampler 
of  1803. 


This  group  has  been  arbitrarily  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  single  motive  — 
a  flower-pot  —  and  includes  ryijys  of  extremely  different  design.  In  some  cases 
the  pot  contains  a  tulip  of  the  type  seen,  e.  g.,  in  the  embroidery-pattern  of  1803 
in  Fig.  262,  in  others  an  undefinable  pyramid  of  flowers  similar  to  that  in  the 
sampler  of  1795  in  Fig.  257.  In  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXXVII  there  is  a  wreath  in 
the  centre  containing  the  date  and  the  crowned  initials  LED.  This  wreath, 
which  has  on  each  of  its  four  sides  a  quatrefoil  leaf,  possesses  a  fairly  clear 
counterpart  in  a  sampler  of  the  year  1803  for  instance.  The  garland  in  the  bor¬ 
der  of  this  ryijy  is  also  a  comparatively 
frequent  motive  in  samplers  (Fig.  257). 

In  addition  to  its  flower-pots,  the 
ryijy  in  Fig.  264  has  borrowed  from  sam¬ 
plers  the  tree  growing  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  field  (Fig.  257)  and  the  birds  and  dogs 
in  the  lower  part.  As  the  tulip  is  likewise 
an  embroidery  motive,  we  are  well  justi¬ 
fied  in  including  the  ryijy  in  this  group. 


IV.  RYIJYS  WITH  VARIOUS 
MOTIVES 


Outside  of  any  particular  group  we 
have  still  the  ryijys  in  Figs.  261,  263, 
265—267  to  deal  with  here,  all  of 
which  have  borrowed  from  samplers. 


Fig.  263.  Ryijy-  1787.  Punkalaidun. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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Fig.  264.  Ryijy.  1808.  Vesilahti. 
Owner:  Abo  Student  Corps,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  266.  Ryijy.  1821.  Suomusjarvi? 
Size  138!  x  201:”cm. 

U  frj 

Owner:  Arvid  Richert,  Office  Manager,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  265.  Ryijy-  Hameenkyro. 


Fig.  267.  Ryijy.  1807.  Ypaja. 
Size  150  x  190  cm. 


It  would  seem  as  though  the  weaver  of  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  261  had  had  a 
sampler  constantly  before  his  eyes  while  weaving,  with  such  exactitude  have 
the  groups  of  rowels  (cf.  Fig.  205)  in  each  upper  corner  of  the  field  been  copied. 
The  centre  ornament  is  a  rococo  casket,  known  to  us  from  a  sampler  dating 
of  the  year  1804.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  field  a  serrated  shield  for  initials 
has  been  placed,  supported,  apparently,  by  the  arms  of  two  females;  a  crown 
has  been  woven  over  the  shield.  Above  and  at  each  side  of  the  casket  there  is 
a  flower  »growing»  from  a  vase.  The  border  is  of  Satakunta  type,  but  along  its 
inner  edge  a  rectangular  frame  of  rhombs  has  been  woven. 

Special  attention  is  due  to  tire  ryijy  in  Fig.  263,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
chief  motive  —  a  series  of  jagged  stripes  —  though  widely  known  in  Scandi¬ 
navia3  and  particularly  in  South  Sweden,  is  comparatively  rare  in  Finland, 
except  in  samplers,  in  which  it  often  appears  during  the  period  1740—1813 
(Fig.  205).  Ryijys  in  which  the  motive  has  been  employed  have  been  secured 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Satakunta. 

The  remaining  examples,  Figs.  265 — 267,  display  motives  belonging  to 
those  most  common  in  samplers:  in  the  first  specimen,  conventionalized  hearts 
side  by  side  with  little  circles  (cf.  Fig.  205),  in  the  second  crowns  and  in  the  third 
interlaced  ribbons  (cf.  Fig.  205).  The  last  motive,  which  appears  already  in 
Late  Roman  mosaic  pavements,  and  in  special  abundance  in  medieval  West- 
European  decoration,  is  common  also  in  German  and  Scandinavian  samplers.4 
In  Sweden  and  Norway  it  has  likewise  been  used  in  popular  gobelin-like  hang¬ 
ings.  The  ryijy  in  Fig.  266  is  also  in  respect  of  its  border  a  »sampler»  ryijy 
(cf.  Fig.  205). 
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Fig.  269.  Velvet  of  about  the  year  1630  A.  D.  After  Lessing. 


RYIJYS  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  FLOWERS 

TIT  H  E  Rococo  style,  which  in  many  respects  developed  in  a  direction 
-*■-  contrary  to  the  pretentious  though  somew'hat  convention-bound  spirit 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY,  created  by  its  opposition  to  exaggerated  demands 
for  symmetry  new  values  in  the  field  of  decoration.  While  favouring  floral  motives 
and  developing  these  in  a  naturalistic  spirit,  it  aimed  also  at  a  free  dispo¬ 
sition  of  such  motives,  the  result  being,  particularly  with  regard  to  textiles, 
a  frequent  use  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  surfaces  covered  by 
flowers  of  an  individual  elegance.  Rhythm  was  naturally  adhered  to,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  led  at  the  end  of  the  century  to  a  manner  of  composing  floral 
designs  much  in  favour  already  in  the  seventeenth  century,  namely,  the 
alternate  sloping  to  right  and  left  of  rows  of  flowers  (cf.  Fig.  269). 1 

Foreign  silks  and  damasks  carried  the  design  in  question  to  Finland,2 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  it  began  to  be  copied  into  local 
products,  especially  into  lyijys.  The  necessary  motives  were  taken  in  part  also 
from  samplers  (Figs.  162,  277  a). 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tampere  —  in  the  area  between  Kokemaki, 
Hameenkyro  and  Akaa  —  a  type  of  ryijy  was  created  in  the  ’twenties,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character  of  which  appears  in  the  employment  of  little  flowers  with 
curved  stalks,  sloping  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  foundation  of  the 
field  is  usually  black,  red  or  brown,  that  of  the  border  green  or  red. 
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Fig.  270.  Ryijy-.  Vesilahti. 
Size  149  x  196  cm. 
Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  271.  Ryijy-  1843.  Ilameenkyro. 
Size  131  x  180  cm.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


Fig.  272.  Ryijy.  1842.  Hameenkyro. 
Size  131  x  193  cm. 

Anted  Collection. 


Fig.  273.  Ryijy-  Ikaalinen. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


Fig.  274.  Ryijy.  Akaa. 

Owner:  Georg  Efraim  Jacobson,  Lector. 


Fig.  275.  Flyijy.  1839.  Kokemaki. 
Owner:  Madame  Isotalo. 


A  typical  representative  of  the  style  is  seen  in  Fig.  270,  in  which  little  two¬ 
leaved,  flower-crowned  plants  cover  the  whole  of  the  dark-brown  field  in  a 
continuous  pattern,  bending  in  turns  to  right  and  left  (cf.  Fig.  269).  A  conven¬ 
tional  garland  adorns  the  border. 

The  design  is  nearly  the  same  in  Fig.  272,  but  the  plant  itself  is  four- 
branched  and  less  luxuriant,  differing  in  these  respects  from  the  one  above. 
The  green  field  is  surrounded  by  a  red  border,  embellished  by  eight-pointed 
crosses  or  stars. 

The  final  achievements  of  the  style  are  apparent  in  the  ryijys  in  Figs.  271 
and  274,  in  both  of  which  the  plants  have  become  exceedingly  meagre,  retain¬ 
ing  however  in  the  first-named  their  natural  characteristics,  while  in  the 
second  they  have  become  conventionalized  almost  into  geometrical  forms.  The 
ryijy  in  Fig.  271  is  a  descendant  of  that  in  Fig.  272  also  with  regard  to  its 
border;  in  Fig.  274,  this  is  again  quite  individual  in  type. 

In  respect  of  the  motive  employed  in  its  border,  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  273  is 
nearly  related  to  that  in  Fig.  272.  Neither  is  its  field  as  alien  to  the  latter  as  a  first 
glance  would  indicate,  the  motive  employed  here  being  the  flower  of  the  plant 
adorning  the  border. 

The  flowers  in  Fig.  276  slope  in  one  direction,  the  border  containing 
a  garland  of  broad  leaves  and  an  undulating  ribbon. 
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Fig.  276.  Ryijy.  Pori.  Owner:  Professor  Akseli  Gallen-Kallela. 

A  strange  variation  of  the  order  of  the  present  group  is  seen  in  Fig.  275, 
the  flowers  in  the  field  of  this  specimen  sloping  all  in  one  direction,  those  of 
the  border  in  different  directions. 

We  have  still  to  deal  in  this  connection  with  the  ryijy  in  Plate  LXXXVIII,  the 
chief  motives  in  the  field  being  here  likewise  little  flowers  with  curved  stems. 
Besides  the  fact  that  the  composition  further  includes  crowns,  tulips  and  groups 
of  rhombs,  it  has  attempted  to  liberate  itself  from  the  demands  of  rhythm, 
and  with  no  little  success,  as  witness  the  second  and  third  rows  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  counting  from  the  base.  A  three-branched  tree  is  employed  in  the  border. 


Fig.  277.  Motives  from  samplers. 


13  —  The  ryijy*rugs  of  Finland 
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RYIJYS  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  STYLE 

?  I  ^  H  E  opening  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  for  Finnish  applied 
art  a  time  of  change  and  conflicting  currents.  During  the  rule  of  the 
Gustavian  and  Empire  styles,  while  the  waves  of  the  rococo  movement  were 
still  making  themselves  felt,  a  new  factor  was  introduced:  the  Romantic  with 
its  naturalistic  forms.  The  resulting  mingling  of  styles  was  apparent  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Finnish  textiles  and  in  the  stock  of  patterns  —  i.  e.,  samplers  —  at  the 
disposal  of  their  makers.  The  reasons  for  this  simultaneous  appearance  of  many 
styles  wxere,  of  course,  the  then  remote  situation  of  this  country  and  consequent 
backwardness. 

The  devices  favoured  by  the  pseudo-antique,  Roman  vases  and  cornuco¬ 
pias,  torches  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  the  darts  and  arrows  of  Love,  Cupid’s 
bows  and  pierced  hearts,  turtle-doves  and  flutes,  Chinese  pagodas  and  bridges, 
which  dominated  the  textiles  of  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  continued 
to  fill  Finnish  samplers  as  late  as  1820  —  1840. 

A  graphic  example  among  the  ryijys  is  the  coverlet  shown  in  Fig.  279,  the 
centre  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  device  in  high  favour  with  the  pseudo¬ 
antique,  and  which,  to  judge  from  its  border,  was  probably  not  woven  before  the 
’forties.  The  cornucopia  supporting  a  bouquet  in  the  field  certainly  makes  its 
first  appearance  in  Finnish  samplers  in  1781,  but  does  not  become  general  in 
them  until  the  ’twenties  of  the  following  century. 

The  following  specimen,  Fig.  280,  is  an  example  of  Finnish  naturalism. 
In  its  floral  world  we  find  analogies  with  the  final  phase  of  Finnish  samplers, 
dating  from  the  period  between  1840  and  1860  (Figs.  278,  282).  On  a  black 
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Fig.  279.  Ryijy.  Tampere. 
Size  118  x  184  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  280.  Ryijy.  Tampere. 

Size  150  x  202  cm. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  281.  Ryijy  of  the  middle  of  the  XIXth  century. '  Parkano. 
Size  127  x  200  cm.  Antell  Collection. 


ground  flowers  of  variegated  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue  have  been  scattered. 
Particularly  in  certain  parts  of  Satakunta  this  style,  the  chief  representa¬ 
tives  of  which  in  this  country  were  German  pattern-books,  retained  a  dominating 
position  in  ryijy-weaving  for  several  decades.  As  an  example  of  obvious  German 
influence  of  the  nature  indicated,  we  include  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  281,  in  which  on 
a  blue  ground  we  see  a  landscape  with  castles.  Local  vegetable  dyes  have  been 
used  in  its  manufacture:  for  the  yellow,  birch-leaves  picked  in  the  spring  when 
the  sap  is  still  on  them  and  for  yellow-green,  heather.  The  ryijy  in  question 
was  woven  at  Vuorijarvi  in  Parkano. 


Fig.  282.  Silken  handbag  of  the  middle  of  the  XIXth  century. 
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PICTURE  RYIJYS 


IN  pictures  representing  particular  scenes,  popular  weaving  in  Finland 
is  poor,  compared  with  West-European  or  even  Scandinavian 
production  in  this  respect. 

There  are  just  enough  ryijys  with  such  patterns  to  confound  any 
statement  as  to  their  non-existence.  As  elsewhere,  the  motives  employed  are 
chiefly  Biblical  or  otherwise  religious  in  character. 

The  Pori  (Bjorneborg)  Historical  Museum  owns  a  ryijy,  Plate  LXXXV, 
depicting  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In  an  upper  corner  of  the  field  Abraham 
appears,  holding  out  his  hands  towards  the  kneeling  son  before  him,  while  a 
little  distance  away  stands  a  ram  caught  by  its  horns  in  some  bushes.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  ornament  an  angel  blows  a  trumpet,  and  many  other  winged 
and  music-making  angels  fill  the  field,  in  the  lower  portion  of  which  stand 
a  number  of  men  and  women  in  a  row.  There  are  three  borders,  the  motive 


employed  in  the  interior  one  being  a  zigzag  stiipe. 

While  the  ryijy  referred  to  is  the  only  one  of  its  type,  we  know  at  present 
of  two  specimens  displaying  a  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross:  one,  of  these 

Fig  284,  is  from  Pargas,  the  other  from  Siikyla. 

The  specimen  given  here  has  doubtlessly  symbolical  meanings  attached  to 
many  of  its  details.  A  bridal  couple  appears  twice:  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and 
above  it.  In  the  latter  case  they  stand  hand  in  hand,  in  the  former  the  bnd. 
holds  up  a  goblet.  The  Crucified  has  been  concieved  as  the  anchor  in  whose 
security  the  young  couple  intend  to  found  their  hopes.  The  scales  placed 
below  the  arms  of  Christ  represent  the  righteousness  chosen  by  them  as 
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Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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guiding  principle  of  all  their  acts,  the  hearts  below  the  feet  of  Christ  and  in 
the  upper  corners  interpret  their  mutual  surrender,  and  the  luxuriant  plant 
rising  beside  each  of  them  typifies  the  prosperous  and  hope-filled  path  they 
purpose  to  tread.  The  border  contains  two  couples  —  possibly  the  parents  of  the 
respective  partners.  It  contains  also  certain  geometrical  ornaments  found  ear¬ 
lier  in  Fig.  75  and  Plate  XXXIII.  —  The  figure  of  Christ  on  theCross  isamong 
the  motives  employed  in  Finnish  samplers  (cf.  Fig.  292). 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  286  could  also  be  classed  as  a  Gustavian  ryijy,  in  view  of 
the  vertical  stripe  it  contains.  More  probable,  however,  is  the  assumption  that 
in  this  case  also,  the  design  has  a  metaphorical  meaning.  At  the  base  we  see 
a  bridal  couple,  each  with  a  chair.  On  each  side  of  the  centre  stands  a  man  in 
black  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  apparently  a  clergyman.  The  snakes  suggest 
Paradise.  The  centre  itself  is  a  large  circle,  resembling  somewhat  a  spring  from 
which  two  meandering  streams  flow  in  opposite  directions  —  the  river  of  Eden. 
Trees  grow  at  the  sides;  in  another  ryijy  from  the  same  district  a  snake  has 
been  introduced  into  an  identical  tree  (Fig.  103).  Symbols  of  love  —  hearts  — 
are  found  in  pairs  beside  the  streams. 

With  regard  to  its  type,  this  ryijy  belongs  to  Central  Finland:  we  see, 
for  example,  against  the  crowns  of  the  bottom  trees  a  device  of  the  type  in  Plate 
XXX,  and  around  the  spring  others  of  the  type  in  Plate  XXXI;  even  the 

trees  in  the  lower  half  rise  from  such  devices. 

The  ryijv  in  Fig.  285  is  a  composition  based  on  local  motives:  it  contains 
several  »rivers»,  »brides»,  angel’s  heads  (cf.  Plate  LXXXV)  etc.  Owing  to  its 
state  of  wear  this  particularly  beautifully-coloured  ryijy  has  become  partly 
unintelligible.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  hero  of  the  War  of  1808—09, 
Ottov.  Fieandt,  and  to  have  been  used  during  the  war  as  a  cover  for  the  coffin 
of  another  officer  (Soderman?). 

The  central  ornament  in  Plate  LXXXIV  b  is  a  Communion  chalice,  m 
the  ryijy  in  Fig.  289  a  star  (cf.  Plates  IX,  X  and  Fig.  117),  in  Fig.  288  two  bel¬ 
fries  with  weathercocks.  Several  specimens  of  star-ryijys  have  been  collected. 

Even  worldly  happenings  are  sometimes  found  depicted.  Unique  m  its 
military  spirit  is  the  coverlet  in  Plate  LXXXVI.  In  the  centre  the  king  sits 
on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  soldiers  with  fluttering  flags  and  drawn  swords. 

A  bodyguard  stands  on  each  side  of  the  king. 

The  ryijy  in  Fig.  287  also  attempts  to  relate  some  tale  to  us.  We  see  in  it, 

besides  bridal  couples,  two  lambs,  possibly  the  ,>appeasement-lambs>>  usually 
given  with  a  young  bride.  On  a  dais  under  the  central  ornament  stands  a  cock, 
the  time-giver  to  (lie  older  generation,  concerning  which  the  bride  was 

exhorted  in  a  wedding-rune: 
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Fig.  286.  Ryijy.  Uurainen. 
Size  146  x  150  cm. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  287.  Ryijy.  1778.  Viliti. 
Size  166  x  186  cm. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


Fig.  288.  Ryijy.  1820.  Tyrvaa. 

Size  149  x  200  cm.  Owner: 

Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen,  Tampere. 


Fig.  289.  Ryijy.  1831.  Sahalahti. 
Size  147  x  180  cm. 
Owner:  Flame  Museum,  Tampere. 


Fig.  290.  Ryijy. 
Size  153  > 
Owner:  Judge 


1766.  Sahalahti. 
162  cm. 

E.  Jaakkola. 


Fig.  291.  Ryijy. 
Size  145  > 
Owner:  Judge 


1720.  Kuhmoinen. 
145  cm. 

E.  Jaakkola. 


List  to  get  up  without  a  cock, 

Awaken  without  the  roof-ridge  bird, 

For  sometimes  a  cock  gives  forth  no  song, 
The  fowl  of  the  master  is  silent. 


Everyday  tasks  are  suggested  by  the  ryijy  in  Plate  XVIII,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  spinning-wheel  has  been  placed,  a  motive  found  now  and  again  also 
in  samplers. 

But  subjects  of  merrier  mood  are  not  altogether  lacking  either,  as  we  can 
see  from  the  ryijy  in  Fig.  290,  in  which  little  maidens  are  depicted  in  a  ring- 
dance.  The  artist’s  design,  in  which  one  side  of  the  circle  has  been  placed  in 
the  upper  row  and  the  other  in  the  bottom  row,  is  not  devoid  of  interest. 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

A  few  words  must  be  added  here  regarding  certain  ryijys  included  m  this 

work  after  the  classification  of  the  previous  material. 

The  design  of  the  ryijy  in  Plate  XXXIX  lacks  concentration.  Of  the  moti\ es 

employed  many  are  apparently  the  outcome  of  decadence  in  a  previous  design, 

as,  for  instance,  the  »birds»  placed  in  a  horizontal  line  in  the  centre.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  field  two  pairs  of  figures  are  seen  and  at  the  lower  end  circles 
and  a  number  of  trees.  Other  motives  used  to  fill  in  space  are  rhombs,  crosses, 
hearts  and  shapes  resembling  hour-glasses. 
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Of  unique  design  is  the  ryijy  in  Plate  XC.  At  each  end  of  the  field,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border,  two  pairs  of  figures  in  eighteenth  century 
costume  have  been  placed  within  a  rectangular  frame.  Trees  form  the  chief 
motive,  a  »blossom»  resembling  in  shape  a  half-moon  being  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  branches  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  Between  the  trees  a  conventional  flower 
rises  from  a  vase.  To  each  long  side  two  straight  stems  have  been  joined, 
their  tops  and  branches  each  supporting  a  flower. 

The  ryijys  in  Plates  XCI  and  XCII  are  greatly  degenerated.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  field  of  the  former  there  are  three  conventionalized  tulips  and  at 
the  lower  end  two  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  bear  similar  motives.  The 
border  is  adorned  with  crosses,  squares  and  conventional  flowers.  In  Plate  XCII 
the  trees  have  become  much  more  meagre.  In  the  third  row  counting  from 
the  top  of  the  field  there  are  shortened  female  figures  (without  heads);  the 
corresponding  row  from  below  contains  similar  figures  with  the  heads.  A 
conventionalized  tulip  has  been  placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  ornament 
and  a  species  of  flower  in  two  rows  below  it.  Other  auxiliary  motives  are 
various  geometrical  forms. 

The  ryijy  in  Plate  XCIII,  which  belongs  to  the  oldest  specimens  secured, 
is  at  the  same  time  quite  individual  in  design.  Two  branches  with  birds  at 
their  tops  surround  the  centre,  a  third  branch  crowned  by  a  flower  rising  from 
the  junction  of  the  first  two.  Above  this  branch  stand  two  men  (angels  ?) 
supporting  a  crown.  A  garland  of  a  type  previously  known  to  us  (cf.  Plates  LXXV, 
LXXVI)  runs  round  the  long  sides  and  the  top  of  the  field.  Other  auxiliary 
motives  are  plants,  many  of  which  are  naturalistically  treated  tulip-blossoms. 
The  narrow  border  contains  the  date  (ano  1731),  the  initials  (M  N  E  C)  of  the 
owner  and  rhombs  and  S-curves. 

In  conclusion  we  mention  in  this  connection  those  ryijys  in  which  letters 
of  the  alphabet  form  a  not  unimportant  decorative  motive  (Fig.  291).  Ryijys 
of  this  description  have  been  secured  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kuhmoinen. 

Certain  of  the  letters  found  strike  one  as  the  signature-marks  used  by  the 
illiterate  (Plate  LXX). 


Fig.  292.  The  Crucifixion  in  a  Finnish  embroidery-pattern  of  the  year  1787. 


a  be 

Fig.  293.  Human  figures  in  ryijvs:  a  a  bride 
from  Ikaalinen,  b  a  young  man  from  Hameen- 
kyro,  c  a  girl  from  Borga. 


A  FEW  SPECIAL  MOTIVES 

HUMAN  FIGURES 


Fig.  294.  Vases  in 
ryijys. 


TT  UMAN  figures  appear  among  the  motives  employed 
in  ryijys  throughout  the  whole  area  of  production  and 
appear  to  have  been  in  particular  favour  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Compared  with  female  figures,  male  figures  are 
in  the  minority.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  design.  A  man  and  woman 
placed  side  by  side  naturally  denote  either  a  bridal  pair 
(Fig.  295  a)  or  a  married  couple  (Fig.  330),  many  people 
in  a  row  a  ring-dance  (Fig.  290).  In  some  ryijys  a  woman 
holds  out  a  goblet,  also  a  subject  probably  relating  to 
wedding  celebrations  (Figs.  293  c  and  295  c).  Mostly, 
however,  the  figures  appear  singly,  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  design.  It  looks  as  though  weavers  had  often 
appropriated  their  figures  from  some  other  composition 
and  placed  them  unaltered  in  new  surroundings  strange  to 


them.  This  idea  occurs,  for  instance,  at  the  sight  of  women 
with  arms  outstretched  as  though  taking  part  in  a  ring-dance.  Special 
attention  is  due  to  those  female  figures  that  have  one  aim  bent  with  the 
hand  on  their  hips  while  the  other  is  held  out  as  though  to  support  some  vessel 
(Fig.  293  a),  this  position  being  found  in  females  .  holding  goblets,  in 
the  »Wise  Virgins»  often  depicted  in  Norwegian  and  also  in  German  »picture 
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Fig.  295.  Motives  in  ryijys  :  a  a  bridal  pair  from  Urjala,  b  a  horseman,  c  women  holding 

out  goblets,  from  Uusimaa. 


coverlets)).1  Should  this  latter  interpretation  be  correct,  one  must  assume  the 
motive  in  question  to  have  been  known  likewise  in  Finland,  a  memory  of  it 
being  retained  later  only  in  the  peculiar  attitude  referred  to  above. 

But  the  costumes,  too,  discoverable  in  certain  Finnish  ryijys  point  back 
to  earlier  times,  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century;  such  dresses  have 
an  extensive  triangle  of  contrasting  colour  in  front  (Fig.  8),  or  a  rectangle 
similarly  placed  and  differing  in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  dress  (Fig.  330). 
Costumes  of  the  latter  model  are  found  on  the  »Wise  Virgins»  on  Norwegian 
seventeenth  century  coverlets. 

the  wide  skirt  worn  by  women  in  the  eighteenth  century  appears  in  seve¬ 
ral  ryijys  (Fig.  295  a),  likewise  the  narrower  skirt  which  followed  it,  the  out¬ 
lines  of  this  presenting  almost  invariably  an  angular  »stepped»  appearance  in 
consequence  of  the  technique  employed  (295  c).  Characteristic  of  male  attire 
in  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  knee- 
breeches,  to  which  also  the  ryijys  testify  (Fig.  293  b). 

ANIMAL  FIGURES 

The  animals  represented  in  ryijys  are  the  lion,  dog,  horse,  sheep,  deer  and 
certain  birds.  The  first-named,  which  as  a  heraldic  animal  often  appears  crowned , 
is  characteristic  of  a  whole  series  of  South  Finnish  ryijys  (pp.  168,  169, 
Plates  LXXI1 1  — -LXXVI).  As  designs  become  looser  in  these,  we  note  that 
the  fate  of  this  noble  animal  is  to  become  mixed  with  other  animals  and  to 
exchange  its  crown  for  a  bouquet  (Figs.  283,  296  a  and  c,  Plate  LXXVI  1 1). 

The  dog  is  found  in  ryijys  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  production,  appear¬ 
ing  at  times  in  an  extremely  naturalistic  pose  (Fig.  246  a).  The  horse 
(Fig.  296  b)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  rarity,  and  is  hardly  found  elsewhere  than  in 
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Fig.  296.  Motives  in  ryijvs:  a  a  lion  from  Sideby,  b  a  horse  from  Saarijarvi,  c  a  lion  from  Vihti. 


Central  Finnish  ryijys.  It,  is  depicted  at  times  with  a  rider  on  its  back  (Fig. 
295  b,  Plate  LXXI).  the  deer  we  became  acquainted  with  already  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter  (pp.  167,  171  and  Plates  XLIX,  LXXIII,  LXXIV  and  Fig.  228), 
similarly  the  sheep,  which  in  Finnish  ryijys  is  extremely  rare  (p.  199,  Fig.  287). 

Birds  are  found  over  a  wide  area,  especially  in  South  Finnish,  West-Hame 
and  Satakunta  ryijys.  In  species  they  resemble  those  found  in  Finnish 
samplers:  cocks,  hens,  ducks  and  wildfowl  (Plate  1  and  Fig.  181).  In  some 
cases  an  animated  presentment  of  a  cock  is  given  (Fig.  246  c).  The 
bird  sitting  on  a  branch  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  184, 
Fig.  249).  A  motive  frequently  appearing  in  samplers  is  a  picture  of  two  birds 
facing  each  other  and  supporting  between  them  a  heart  (Fig.  246  b). 

VASES  AND  CROWNS 

The  area  over  which  vases  are  found  is  the  same  as  that  for  tulip  plants 
or  their  blossoms,  which  are  more  frequent  in  ryijys:  namely,  South-west  Fin¬ 
land  as  lar  as  central  Uusimaa  and  Satakunta.  The  forms  best  preserved  (Fig. 
294,  at  the  top)  approach  the  type  found  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  pattern-books  (Fig.  166)  and  Finnish  samplers  (Fig.  202).  As  the  designs 
employed  weakened,  the  drawing  of  the  vase  became  correspondingly  vague.  In 
some  cases  the  flowers  disappeared  altogether,  leaving  the  vase  a  mere  orna¬ 
ment  which  finally  became  simply  a  heart-shaped  object  (Fig.  294,  at  the  base). 

Other  heraldic  motives  appearing  in  ryijys,  besides  the  lion,  are  shields 
and  crowns.  The  former  are  relatively  scarce  (Fig.  137),  but  crowns  are  often 
met  with.  In  accordance  with  the  models  in  samplers  they  are  usually  placed 
over  initials  (Fig.  11). 


Fig.  297.  Bridal  pair  under  a  triumphal  arch. 


Fig.  298.  Border  of  a  ryijy.  Saloinen. 


BORDERS 

A  S  in  their  fields,  Finnish  ryijys  vary  considerably  in  respect  of  their  bor- 
ders,  in  the  motives  of  which  several  different  stages  are  to  be  found. 
The  oldest  types  are  geometrical,  those  of  later  date  floral. 

I.  RYIJYS  WITHOUT  BORDERS 

Ryijys  with  no  borders  are  rare  in  Finland  (Plate  VII).  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  plentiful  in  Sweden,  being  found  chiefly  in  Smaland,  Upland  and  Oland. 
We  note  that  such  ryijys  are  invariably  either  spotted  (Fig.  19)  or  display  a 
pattern  of  squares  (Figs.  30,  33,  36),  and  as  such  represent  early  models. 

II.  UNDEOORATED  BORDERS 

We  saw  from  the  sixteenth  century  inventories  that  in  the  ryijys  of  that 
period  a  border  of  a  single  colour  was  often  placed  round  a  field  of  a  different 
colour.  Ryijys  of  this  description  were  dealt  with  on  pages  19  and  21,  where 
examples  were  also  given.  Commonest  were  the  ryijys  in  which  a  plain  bor¬ 
der  contained  a  field  with  a  geometrical  design  (Figs.  24,  25,  37,  40,  78).  Our 
collections  include  examples  from  Swedish-speaking  Uusimaa,1  the  areas  between 
the  lake-systems  of  Hame  and  Paijanne,  and  in  particular  from  North-IIame 
and  Northeast  Satakunta. 2  The  one-coloured  border  often  survived  in  other  designs 
also,  and  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  so-called  Central  Finnish  group 
(Figs.  96,  100,  102, 103  and  Plates  11  1,  VIII,  XI,  XXX,  XXXI).  We  note  therefore 
that  a  border  of  a  single  colour  forms  one  of  those  old  traits  which  we  have  found 
to  exist,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Swedish-speaking  coastal  districts,  on  the  other, 
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in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  area  of  production.  In  addition,  we  note 
that  just  those  ryijys'wliich  are  typical  of  remote  North-Pohjanmaa  are  of  this 
type  (Fig.  32). 


III.  STRIPED  BORDERS 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  ryijys  with  a  border  of  several  stripes  of  different 
colours  were  probably  comparatively  common  also.  We  have  referred  to  these 
on  page  48,  where  a  number  of  examples  were  given.  In  the  present  collections 
this  motive  is  most  widely  known  from  ryijys  of  geometrical  pattern  —  from 
an  area  corresponding  in  the  main  with,  though  somewhat  larger  than,  that  of 
the  undecorated  border  previously  dealt  with  above;  it  is  especially  richly 
represented  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sibbo  in  Swedish-speaking  Uusimaa, 
also  to  some  extent  from  the  area  between  the  lake-systems  of  Hame  and  Pai- 
janne3  and  from  South-Hame;4  further,  it  is  known  from  Satakunta,  from  cer¬ 
tain  border  districts  between  Flame  and  Satakunta,5  and  from  Swedish-speak¬ 
ing  Pohjanmaa6  and  North-Pohjanmaa  In  ryijys  with  florai  decoration  it  is  rare 
(Plate  XLII  b  and  Fig.  135.) 

IV.  BORDERS  DECORATED  WITH  SQUARES 

We  observed  in  a  preceding  paragraph  that  the  square  was  one  of  the  oldest 
ornaments  in  the  central  fields  of  ryijys.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it 
should  appear  in  borders  also.  We  perceive  likewise  that  development  in  this 
part  of  the  ryijy  has  followed  the  same  line  as  in  the  field.  The  various  forms 
of  usage  appear  from  the  following  sub-divisions. 

Type  A.  The  decoration  of  the  border  is  continuous  and  consists  of  squares. 

Ryijys  in  which  this  type  is  seen  are  generally  geometrically  designed  also 
in  their  fields.  In  the  collections  they  represent  the  provinces  of  Varsinais- 
Suomi,  Uusimaa  and  Central  Finland  (Plates  XXXIII,  XXXIX). 

Type  B.  Squares  disposed  in  diagonal  series  in  the  border. 

As  the  various  rows  in  this  pattern  were  given  different  colours,  they 
gradually  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  detached  series,  until  finally  they 
melt  together  in  stripe-like  formations  (Figs.  298—300).  The  type  is  known 
from  Uusimaa,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sibbo  in  particular,  and  from 
Southwest- Fla  me. 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  couple  of  cases  already 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  (Figs.  52,  213),  a  diagonal-striped  border  of  this 
description  was  joined  to  other  borders  of  different  patterns,  paiticulaily  in 
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Fig.  299.  Border. 


Fig.  300.  Border.  Sibbo. 


Fig.  301.  Border.  Ivoylio. 


Satakunta,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Loimaa, 
Poytya  and  Karinainen  in  Varsinais-Suomi,  such 
patterns  being  usually  composed  of  zigzag  stripes 
or  rhombs  (Plates  XXXVIII,  LXXI,  Fig.  148), 
becoming  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  widest  type  of 
border  ever  found  in  these  weavings  (Plates  V, 
XLIV,  Figs.  86,  123,  143). 

Type  C.  Borders  containing  separate  squares. 

Borders  displaying  separate  squares  are  known 
from  many  different  districts,  but  appear  in  parti¬ 
cular  measure  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Flame 
and  Satakunta.  These,  too,  are  above  all  characteristic 
for  geometrical  ryijys.  Extremely  simple  are  those 
borders  in  which  the  decoration  consists  of  irre¬ 
gular  square-shaped  patches  (Figs.  29,  39);  in  certain 
other  borders  the  squares  become  large  and  regular 
and  are  placed  in  one  row  (Figs.  43,  48).  In  later 
ryijys  they  can  appear  in  two,  even  in  three  or  four 
rows  (Fig.  301). 


V.  BORDERS  CONTAINING  CROSSES,  SIEVES,  S-CURVES, 

ROWELS  AND  HEARTS 


Type  A.  Borders  adorned  with  crosses  placed  in  one,  two  or  three  rows 
(Fig.  243,  Plates  XVII,  XXXV).  To  a  border  of  this  description  a  border  of 
another  type  is  often  joined:  e.  g.,  a  single-coloured  stripe  or  a  border  with  a 
continuous  pattern  of  squares.  The  type  is  most  common  in  Satakunta,  all  the 
ryijys  known  to  us  in  whieh  it  is  found  dating  from  the  nineteenth  century. 

Type  B.  Borders  adorned  with  crosses,  squares  intersected  by  crosses, 
rhombs,  S-curves  and  hearts.  The  type  is  peculiar  to  the  districts  around  Kuh- 
moinen  and  Palkane  in  East-Hame  (Figs.  91,  93,  291  Plates  III  XI,  XII, 
XIII,  XIX,  XXII,  XL1II  a).  It  seems  to  be  possible  to  connect  it  with  the 
type  of  border  in  Plate  XXXI,  from  which,  through  degeneration,  upright 
and  diagonal  crosses  and  squares  intersected  by  crosses  may  easily  have  sprung 
(cf.  inner  border  in  Plate  XXXIII). 

Type  C.  Borders  adorned  with  squares  with  projecting  sides  or  rowels. 
The  type  has  been  found  in  Uusimaa,  the  districts  between  the  Hame  and 
Paijanne  lake-systems,  Northeast  Satakunta  and  the  border  parishes  of  Hame 
and  Satakunta  (Figs.  45,  46,  174,  178,  184.  Plate  LVII).  The  oldest  specimen 
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known  of  the  type  is  of  the  year  1787.  —  Rowel-borders  appear  also  in  Swe¬ 
den:  in  Bohuslan,  Smaland  and  Blekinge,  in  which  latter  province  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  common. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  rowel-motive  degenerated 
(Fig.  116). 

Type  D.  Borders  adorned  with  hearts. 

In  the  foregoing  we  saw  the  heart  used  in  company  with  other  motives. 
In  certain  cases  it  appears  as  the  sole  motive.  Such  borders  are,  however,  rare, 
being  found  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  ryijy-area  (Figs.  125  and  331). 

VI.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  RHOMBS 

Several  types  exist  in  which  the  decoration  consists  of  rhombs. 

Type  A.  Borders  with  a  regular  sequence  of  equally  large  rhombs  either 
connected  or  separate. 

With  the  exception  of  Pohjanmaa,  the  type  has  spread  over  the  whole 
area.  Borders  adorned  with  large  rhombs  were  used  mostly  in  Uusimaa  and  Var- 
sinais-Suomi  in  the  eighteenth  century  (Figs.  82,  83,  120,  287),  but  were  found 
also  in  Central  Finland.  At  the  end  of  the  century  they  began  to  decrease  in 
size  (Figs.  134,  138)  and  appear  as  quite  small  in  the  districts  between  the  lake 
systems  of  Hame  and  Paijanne  (Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  90;  at  Kuhmalahti  already 
in  1787).  In  the  last-mentioned  area  they  became  simultaneously  transformed 
into  circles.  —  The  rhombs  in  the  border  diminished  step  by  step  with  those  in 
the  field,  the  latter  phenomenon  being  known  to  us  from  previous  observations. 
Most  characteristic  was  the  type  for  ryijys  geometrical  throughout  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Other  local  patterns  were  built  up  on  it  later  in  such  manner  that 

two  borders  were  employed  side  by  side,  or  by  attaching  to  it  another  boidei 
divided  by  a  zigzag  stripe  into  two  surfaces  of  different  colours  (Fig.  124).  The 
latter  type  of  border  has  been  found  around  Somero  and  Kangasala.  —  Bor¬ 
ders  adorned  with  consecutive  or  separate  rhombs  are  known  also  from  Swe¬ 
den:  from  Jamtland,  Halsingland,  Upland,  Blekinge  and  Bohuslan. 

Type  B.  Little  rhombs  or  crosses  placed  between  and  on  each  side  of 

larger  rhombs. 

Except  in  the  districts  between  the  Hame  and  Paijanne  lake-systems, 
the  type  is  found  over  as  wide  an  area  as  that  above.  Certain  examples 

of  it  were  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Figs.  121,  151, 

Plates  XXIX,  XXXII),  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(Plates  XXI,  LXIX).  Also  this  type  sometimes  appears  doubled  (Fig.  55)  oris 
attached  to  a  border  divided  by  a  zigzag  stripe.  In  certain  cases  all  the  rhombs 
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are  of  the  same  size  and  are  combined  into  square-shaped  groups  (Fig.  122).  — 
This  type,  too,  is  found  in  Sweden  —  frequently  in  Bohuslan,  less  often  in 
Upland  (Fig.  80). 

Type  C.  A  zigzag  stripe  placed  on  each  side  of  rhombs  or  crosses.  Earlier 
we  saw  the  stripe  employed  as  an  independent  motive  in  a  border  of  its  own 
attached  to  a  rhomb-border.  Tn  the  present  type  it  forms  together  with  the 
rhombs  a  continuous  pattern.  Designs  of  this  description  (Plates  IV,  LXXXI, 
Figs.  28,  41,49,138)  were  formed  all  the  more  easily  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  series  of  rhombs  the  edges  were  of  different  colour  to  the  filling  and 
already  formed  in  a  way  a  zigzag  line  (cf.  e.  g.,  Plate  XXIX).  The  type  was 
most  characteristic  for  certain  South-Satakunta  parishes  and  the  border 
districts  of  Hame  and  Satakunta,  although  it  appears  desultorily  here  and  there 
elsewhere,  even  as  far  north  as  North-Pohjanmaa.7  It  is  sometimes  attached  to  a 
border  of  type  A,  at  others  to  borders  divided  by  a  zigzag  stripe.  —  Also  this 
type  appears  in  Sweden  —  in  Bohuslan  and  Upland,  being  known  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  province  as  early  as  in  1733  (Fig.  47). 

Type  D.  Zigzag  stripes  combine  to  form  a  network  pattern  in  the  border. 

This  type  sprang  naturally  from  the  preceding  type  in  such  manner  that 
the  number  of  zigzag  stripes  increased,  while  the  rhombs  became  a  secondary 
detail  and  disappeared  (Figs.  49,  106).  In  certain  cases  the  rhombs  lose  their 
points8  (Plate  LXXXIII).  The  design  is  known  from  Satakunta  and  the 
districts  on  the  borders  of  that  province  and  Hame.  In  Sweden  it  has  been  found 
in  Bohuslan. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  we  obtain  as  result: 

That,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  so-called  »dice»,  which  we  have  taken 
to  mean  rhombs,  were  mentioned  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  as  having 
been  used  at  Kastelholm,  the  oldest  rhomb-designs  were  surely  also  known 
at  that  time.  Great  age  is  indicated  by  their  wide  distribution  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  also  in  Sweden.  Then,  later,  as  the  rhombs  in  the  field  decreased  in  size, 
they  underwent  a  similar  change  in  the  border,  though  as  a  border-motive  they 
succeeded  in  migrating  farther  east  than  as  motives  used  in  fields. 

VII.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  A  ZIGZAG  STRIPE 

The  ryijys  to  be  dealt  with  here  fall  into  several  sub-divisions  according  to 
the  kind  of  design  containing  the  stripe. 

Type  A.  Border  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe  alone.  This  is  placed  on  a 
surface  of  either  one  or  two  colours,  forming  in  the  latter  case  the  boundary 
between  the  two  colours  (Plates  I,  XXV,  XXXVIII,  XL1,  XLII  a,  LXXXIX; 
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Pigs.  44,  52,  58,  76,  77,  85,  130,  191,  267).  The  type  is  widely  spread:  except 
in  Pohjanmaa  it  appears  in  every  part  of  the  ryijy-area,  though  in  Uusi- 
inaa  it  is  rare.  It  is  known  already  from  the  oldest  ryijys  known  to  us  (Plate 
I  and  Fig.  52).  Through  one  and  a  half  centuries  it  retains  its  form  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  available  to  us,  except  in  certain  cases  in  North  Satakunta,  in  which  the 
lines  ol  the  stripe  become  curved  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  21).  Sometimes  it  is  joined 
to  other  borders:  e.  g.,  those  decorated  with  crosses,  squares  or  diagonal 
stripes  (Plate  XXX\  III),  or  is  simply  woven  double  (Fig.  21).  The  type  in 
question,  which  could  easily  have  arisen  from  an  amalgamation  of  two  series 
of  triangles  of  different  colours  (Plate  XVIII)  is  widely  known  also  in  Sweden,  from 
Gastrikland,  Upland,  Smaland,  Blekinge  and  Bohuslan.  The  oldest  Norwe¬ 
gian  picture-carpets  in  which  it  is  found  are  from  the  seventeenth  century.9 

Type  B.  A  rhomb,  cross  or  square  with  projecting  sides  on  each  side  of 
one  or  two  zigzag  stripes. 

We  have  already  seen  zigzag  stripes  or  crosses  settling  down  beside 
a  rhomb-border.  In  the  borders  now  in  question  rhombs  form  together 
with  the  other  motives  mentioned  a  common  pattern.  The  ground  is  of  one  or 
two  colours,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  designs  composing  this  type  appear  over  almost  the  whole  area, 
being  found  also  in  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  preserved  (Plate  XXXIV, 
Fig.  290);  they  are  most  common  in  Satakunta  and  rarest  in  Uusimaa  and 
Pohjanmaa  (Plate  LXIII  and  Figs.  126,  237).  Borders  displaying  a  cross  beside 
the  zigzag  stripe  are  really  a  Satakunta  type,  peculiar  above  all  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Hameenkyro,  though  a  few  have  been  found  outside  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  Squares  with  projecting  sides  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  207)  are  rare  as 
supplementary  motives,  as  compared  with  rhombs  and  crosses.  In  some  bor¬ 
ders  the  rhombs  are  relatively  large  (Plate  LXIII,  Figs.  195,  237),  this  being  the 
case  particularly  in  certain  old  ryijys,  especially  those  from  South-Pohjanmaa; 
in  others,  even  as  early  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  are  quite  small 
(Plate  XLVI,  Figs.  137,  145,  290).  In  comparatively  many  cases  weavers 
have  dealt  fairly  arbitrarily  with  their  borders,  making  use  of  supplementary 
motives  of  varying  form  (Figs.  147,  181,  238);  this  applies  especially  to 
those  borders  which  contain  scattered  flowers  (Plates  XXXVI,  LXXIII, 
LXXIV). 

The  type  of  border  in  question,  which  is  met  with  in  Upland  on  the  Swe¬ 
dish  side  (Fig.  42),  is  very  frequent  in  geometrical  ryijys.  All  the  borders  known 
to  us  built  on  the  cross  and  the  square  with  projecting  sides,  date  from  the 
nineteenth  century,  thus  showing  themselves  to  be  of  later  origin  than  those 

with  a  zigzag  stripe. 
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The  model  is  often  combined  with  another  containing  a  pattern  of  squares 
(Fig.  290),  or  with  those  displaying  parallel  diagonal  stripes  or  a  second 
long  zigzag  stripe  (Plate  LXX1,  Fig.  148). 

Type  C.  A  zigzag  stripe  as  boundary  between  surfaces  of  different  colour, 
the  outer  surface  usually  adorned  with  little  crosses  or  checks. 

This  group  (Plates  XVI,  XXVI  b,  LIII  and  Figs.  176,  177,  179,  180,  183), 
which  forms  an  unusually  compact  whole,  is  interesting  also  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  ryijys  in  which  it  occurs  have  been  collected  solely  from  the  parishes 
around  Lake  Vanajavesi  and  Hauho,  from  an  extremely  confined  area  therefore.10 
The  oldest  specimen  is  of  the  year  1796.  As  a  purely  local  form,  the  type  is 
in  all  probability  fairly  recent. 

Type  D.  Several  zigzag  stripes. 

The  borders  of  this  group  (Plates  IX,  X,  XIV,  XLVIII,  LXXII,  LXX1V 
Figs.  206,  213,  214,  238,  242,  263)  are  very  near  to  those  included  in  the 
previous  groups.  It  was  deemed  desirable,  however,  to  deal  with  them  sepa¬ 
rately,  as  they  form  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  border  met  with:  they  are  known, 
on  the  one  hand  from  various  parts  of  the  area  of  production,  though  common¬ 
est  in  the  Vesilahti-Saaksmaki  district;  on  the  other  hand  they  appear  already  in 
the  oldest  ryijys  (Plate  IX).  They  have  also  been  found  in  Gastrikland  in  Sweden. 

Type  E.  A  zigzag  stripe  defining  the  field. 

Also  this  type  (Plates  XLVIII,  LIV,  LV,  LXI,  LXVI,  LXVII,  Figs.  73, 
76,  79,  111,  117,  118,  119,  189,  196,  258),  which  was  created  through  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  rectangular  frame  around  the  border,  is  an  unusually  compact  local 
form  that  can  with  reason  be  called  a  Satakunta  type.  Outside  of  the  area  indi¬ 
cated  it  is  known  only  in  a  single  coverlet  from  South-Pohjanmaa  (Plate  XLVIII) 
and  in  certain  rowel  and  heart  ryijys  from  East-Hame,  in  which  —  to  judge 
from  the  unusual  breadth  and  degenerated  form  of  the  borders  of  these  ryijys  — 
it  is  a  later  acquisition.  The  oldest  ryijy  in  which  it  appears  is  dated  1784  (Plate 
LXI).  As  a  local  type  it  is  naturally  fairly  recent.  It  is  joined  in  some  cases 
to  other  border-designs,  such  as  those  with  straight  stripes  (Plate  LV)  or  zig¬ 
zag  ones  (Plate  LXI). 

Type  F.  Two  zigzag  stripe  borders  placed  abreast. 

Representatives  of  this  type  also  (Figs.  21,  191,  194)  are  known  at  present 
only  from  Satakunta.  As  a  local  type  it  is  recent:  the  oldest  example  known, 
Fig.  191,  is  of  the  year  1807. 

Ty  pe  G.  Zigzag  stripes  leave  an  intervening  surface  which  is  adorned  with 
rhombs. 

Borders  of  this  type  (Figs.  142,  144)  have  been  found  over  a  comparatively 
wide  area:  the  Turku  archipelago,  Varsinais-Suomi,  Satakunta,  Uusimaa  and 
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West-Hame.  Notwithstanding,  the  type  is 
probably  fairly  recent:  the  oldest  specimen 
in  which  it  occurs  dates  from  1808. 


We  arrived  in  the  preceding  chapter  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  rhomb  and  zigzag 
stripe  designs  are  closely  related,  it  being 
possible  to  trace  the  latter  back  to  the  former 
(cf.  Figs.  48—51).  This  being  the  case,  even 
though  the  zigzag  motive  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  sixteenth  century  records  like 
the  rhomb,  one  can  still  assume  that  it 
was  possibly  known  concurrently  with  the 
other.  A  further  testimony  to  its  age  is  its  appearance  over  the  whole  area  of 
production.  As  the  oldest  patterns  we  may  regard  types  A,  B  and  D,  which 
appear  likewise  in  Sweden;  as  the  most  recent,  types  C,  E,  F  and  G,  which 
proved  to  be  local  models. 


Fig.  302.  Border  of  the  year  1861. 
Loimaa. 


Fig.  303.  Border  of  the  year  1843. 
Sakyla. 


VIII.  MANY  PARALLEL  BORDERS 


Type  A.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Langelmavesi  ryijys  were  common  m  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  multiple  borders  of  which  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  zigzag  stripe  and  crosses,  the  former  being  situated  m  some  outer 
division,  the  latter  in  an  inner  (Plate  XXIV  a,  Fig.  95).  Sometimes  the  ciobses 
are  lacking,  being  replaced  either  by  a  second  zigzag  stripe,  a  space  formed 
between  two  zigzag  lines,  or  a  straight  stripe.  The  border  in  question  is  common 


in  the  latest  rowel-ryijys  of  Hame. 

Type  B.  In  the  interior  of  Varsinais-Suomi,  around  Alastaro,  Loimaa  and 
Poytya,  a  similar  type  appeared  in  the  first  decades  and  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  differing  from  the  one  mentioned  above  chiefly  m  this  respect, 
that  its  zigzag  stripe  was  broad  and  contained  two  or  three  paral¬ 
lel  series  of  crosses  (Fig.  302).  Sometimes  there  was  one  row  of  crosses  in  which 
case  it  would  be  flanked  ny  zigzag  ribbons  or  series  of  triangles  (Fig.  o  ). 

Type  G.  In  the  Sakyla  district  in  Satakunta  a  favourite  border  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  one  composed  of  several  rows  of  crosses 


or  triangles  and  zigzag  stripes  (Fig.  303). 

It  appears  therefore  that  borders  with  many  divisions  were  not  created 

until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  in  various  parts  of  the  area 
of  production  they  formed  local  types. 


IX.  BORDERS  DECORATED  WITH  STARS 


Ryijys  displaying  in  their  borders  stars  either  as  sole  motive  or 
together  with  zigzag  stripes  or  rhombs  disposed  in  adjoining  strips  of  border, 
were  woven  in  Satakunta  and  in  parts  of  Varsinais-Suomi  (Loimaa)  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Figs.  259,  271,  272).  Thus 
they  prove  to  be  local  formations  of  late  origin. 

X.  BORDER  DECORATED  WITH  LARGE  CIRCLES  OR 
HEXAGONS  SURROUNDED  BY  SMALLER  CIRCLES 

Taking  a  broad  view,  the  type  has  spread  over  the  same  districts  as  the  prece¬ 
ding,  but  is  more  frequent  northward  of  Pori  in  the  Merikarvia  and  Siikainen 
districts.  The  ryijys  in  which  it  is  found  are  from  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties,  and 
possess,  as  is  usual  for  the  period,  borders  divided  into  several  parts.  Other 
motives  are  rhombs,  crosses,  6-curves,  diagonal  stripes,  etc.  (Fig.  260).  In  some 
cases  the  small  circles  become  attached  to  their  central  circle,  the  result  being 
a  kind  of  star.  —  This  later  design  proves  also  to  be  a  local  type. 

XI.  BORDERS  DECORATED  WITH  PALMETTES 

Excepting  in  actual  palmette-ryijys,  the  palmette-border  appears  chiefly  in 
coverlets  with  a  design  containing  a  tulip  rising  from  a  vase  as  the  main  motive. 
In  these,  as  in  true  palmette-ryijys,  it  makes  its  earliest  appearances.  Later 
it  appears  also  in  ryijys  adorned  with  conventionalized  trees  (Fig.  132),  zigzag 
stripes  and  geometrical  motives.  The  oldest  examples  are  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  specimens  from  around  Rauma  and  Pori  (Plate  LXIY  and  Fig.  186).  In 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  type  spread  as  far  as  Kuhmalahti 
(Figs.  192,  208). 

XII.  BORDER  ADORNED  WITH  ZIGZAG  GARLANDS  WITH 
SHORT  LEAVES  OR  FLOWERS  ON  STALKS  ATTACHED  TO 
EACH  SIDE;  THREE  LITTLE  CROSSES  ALONG  THE  STRAIGHT 

SECTIONS  BETWEEN  EACH  BEND  . 

Ryijys  with  a  border  of  this  pattern  are  known  from  certain  districts  in 
the  south  and  southwest  of  Finland,  chiefly  from  Satakunta.  The  oldest 
example  known  is  of  the  year  1767  (Fig.  217),  the  next  oldest  from  Pori 
1783,  and  the  next  from  Piikkio,  1784  (Fig.  168).  Certain  others  are  from  later 
times  (Fig.  212). 
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The  motive  appears  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  German,  Scandinavian  and 
Finnish  samplers.  A  garland,  differing 
from  that  now  in  question  only  in  that 
the  crosses  are  lacking,  is  found  as  early 
as  in  a  sixteenth  century  pattern-book: 11 
from  the  bends  in  this  an  oval  and  a  six¬ 
leaved  flower  alternatively  proceed  (Fig. 

304).  We  can  hardly  undertake  to  decide 
in  this  connection  as  to  its  Oriental  origin. 

We  can  only  refer  to  Fig.  321,  in  which  a 
similar  garland  is  seen:  connected  with  it 
on  each  side  in  turns  there  is  an  ornament  resembling  a  tulip  and  a  tulip-calyx, 
put  together  of  several  parts.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  motive  was  taken 
into  ryijys  from  samplers  (Figs.  257,  305),  in  which  it  frequently  appears  during 
the  period  1730  — 1858. 12  From  these  it  was  probably  taken  also  into  certain 
Swedish  ryijys  from  Jamtland,  Ilarjedal  and  Medelpad,  the  oldest  example  of 
these  being  of  the  year  1735. 


pattern-book  of  the  year  1545. 


Fig.  305.  Border  from  a  Swedish 
sampler  of  1738. 


XIII.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  AN  UNDULATING  GARLAND 
WITH  A  SHORT  STALK  SUPPORTING  A  FLOWER  ON  ALTER¬ 
NATE  SIDES 

This  motive  is  known  in  Finnish  ryijys  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rauma 
and  from  Swedish-speaking  South-Pohjanmaa  (Fig.  234),  having  been  borrowed 
in  these  from  samplers,  in  which  it  is  frequently  met  with  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Based  on  this  motive  another  seems  to  have  arisen  in  which  the  flowers 
had  become  simplified  into  dot-like  forms.  This  variation  is  of  late  origin  m 
both  the  samplers  and  the  ryijys  of  Finland,  being  found  m  the  latter  m  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesilahti  and 

Jokioinen  (Fig.  270). 


XIV.  BORDER  ADORNED  WITH  A  ZIGZAG  GARLAND  TO 

WHICH _ IN  THE  PARTS  RUNNING  PARALLEL  TO  THE  EDGE- 

THREE  LITTLE  STARS  ARE  ATTACHED  ON  THE  OUTSIDE 

AND  A  FLOWER  ON  THE  INSIDE 


The  motive  (Plates  LVIII,  L1X, 
cially  often  in  ryijys  with  a  design  in 


LX,  LXV;  Figs.  .170,  171)  occurs  espe- 
their  fields  constructed  of  three  tulips 
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placed  in  a  row.  It  is  met  with,  like  the 
ryijys  in  question,  over  a  restricted  area, 
the  valley  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki  with 
its  near  vicinity.  The  oldest  coverlet  known 
to  us  in  which  it  appears  is  a  ryijy  of  1784 
from  Piikkio  (Fig.  168;  see  ends). 

The  border-design  referred  to  seems 
to  be  of  a  local  character.  The  model  most 
resembling  it,  to  which  it  might  be  com¬ 
pared,  is  found  in  a  Swedish  sampler  of 
the  year  1738  (Fig.  305).  A  similar  device 
appears  also  in  Finnish  pattern-cloths,  with 
however,  important  variations:  on  one  side 
the  crosses  are  lacking,  and  on  the  other 
it  possesses  several  flowers  (Fig.  306).  Its 
migration  into  Finnish  samplers  is  from  the 
south,  where  it  is  met  with,  e.  g.,  in  the 
form  given  in  Fig.  307,  in  a  German  samp¬ 
ler  of  the  year  1627  (cf.  also  Fig.  308), 
and  in  the  form  given  in  Fig.  309  in  a 
pattern-book  of  the  year  1545.  Penetra¬ 
ting  deeper  into  the  country,  to  the  eastern 
districts  of  Satakunta  and  Flame,  the  motive 
underwent  variations.  Fig.  310  shows  us  a 
garland  in  which  the  flowers  are  placed  opposite  each  other  and  in  which  every 
second  bend  has  become  almost  conical.  In  the  garland  in  Fig.  311,  the  bends 
are  still  more  conical  and  the  flowers  situated  within  the  bends  have  become 
rhombs.  The  final  stage  of  this  development  is  seen  in  Fig.  112,  in  which  the 
gar  and  has  become  entirely  geometricalized  (cf.  also  Fig.  92  and  Plate  XXII). 

In  imitation  of  this  garland  another  model  came  into  being:  a  bor¬ 
der  adorned  with  a  zigzag  stripe,  to  which,  at  least  on  one  side,  tulip-blossoms 
are  attached  at  the  bends  (Figs.  1 18,  214,  215  and  Plates  XXXVI,  XL1V,  LIV, 
LXI,  LXXI,  LXXIV).  Sometimes  a  heart  appears  with  the  tulip  in  some  of 
the  bends  (Plates  XXXIX,  LXXIV).  It  is  possible  that  certain  borders  in 
which  a  triangle  appears  on  each  side  of  a  zigzag  stripe,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  source  (Figs.  110,  140,  187,  215,  Plate  XV). 

A  closely-related  form  is  another  zigzag  garland  met  with  in  the  area  last- 
mentioned  and  also  in  Varsinais-Suomi,  to  which  a  two  or  three-petalled 
flower  is  attached  on  both  sides  (Figs.  119,  185,  186,  Plate  LXIV).  The  oldest 


Fig.  306.  Border  from  a  Finnish 
sampler  of  1772. 
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Fig.  307.  Border  from  a  German 
sampler  fo  1627. 
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Fig.  308.  Border  from  a  German 
sampler  of  1726. 


Fig.  309.  Border  from  Hans  Hofer’s 
pattern-book.  1545. 


ryijy  in  which  it  is  found  is  from  1790  (Fig.  186). 

The  motive  is  common  in  Finnish  samplers  from 
the  period  1763  —  1814  (Fig.  312)  and  appears 
also  in  Swedish  patterns  of  the  years  1736  and 
1755  and  in  a  certain  South-German  cloth  of 
the  year  1726. 

XV.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  AN  UN¬ 
DULATING  GARLAND,  WITH  A  CURLED 
LEAF  ON  EACH  SIDE  OF  THE  CRESTS 
AND  A  FOUR-PETALLED  FLOWER  ON 
ALTERNATE  SIDES  IN  EACH  BEND 

This  border  (Plates  XLIX,  LXXV,  LXXVI,  LXXVII,  XCIII,  Figs.  136,219, 
220,227,228)  is  characteristic  chiefly  of  the  so-called  lion-ryijys,  appearing  as  a 
local  type  in  the  southern  parts  of  Varsinais-Suomi  and  Uusimaa.  The  oldest  ryijy 
displaying  this  border  is  of  the  year  1731 
(Plate  XCIII),  the  next  oldest  of  1779.  It  >  >55*  ^ 

seems  to  have  been  in  particular  favour  in  Fie-  312-  B°rder  ^  Finmsh 

sampler  ot  1798. 

the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  motive  is  unknown  in  the  collections  of  samplers  native  to  Finland,  but 
appears  in  certain  Swedish  patterns  of  the  years  1712  and  1757  (Fig.  313).  It  is 
found  also  in  some  Upland  ryijys  and  South-Swedish  popular  tapestry.13  Its  roots, 
however,  lie  deeper.  Thus,  it  appears  in  German  samplers  of  the  years  1726,  1731 
and  1764,  and  is  known  also  from  a  German  pattern-book  of  154514  (Fig.  314). 

In  certain  cases  a  variation  of  the  garland  appears  on  Finnish  soil,  in  which 
the  four-leaved  flowers  have  been  left  out  and  the  curled  leaves  attached  to  the 


Fig.  314.  Border  from  Hans  Ilofer’s 
pattern-book  of  1545. 


Fig.  315.  Border  of  theyearl779. 
West-Uusimaa. 


Fig.  316.  Border  of  the  year 
1836.  Alastaro. 


same  root,  becoming  thus  connected  with  each  other.  In  other  cases  the  garland 
was  replaced  by  a  zigzag  stripe,  the  flowers  being  then  placed  in  its  angles 
(Figs.  315,  316).  The  latter  model  spread  beyond  its  original  home,  as  will 
be  seen  from  Plate  L  and  Fig.  221,  in  which  the  flowers  along  the  long  sides 
have  been  placed  between  two  zigzag  stripes. 

XVI.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  HEART-SHAPED  CURVES 

A  few  specimens  of  ryijys  in  which  this 
motive  appears  (Fig.  317),  have  been  secured  from 
around  Pirkkala.  The  motive  is  an  old  one,  known, 
e.  g.,  from  the  seventeenth  century  pulpit  in  the 
church  at  Vanaja  (Fig.  97). 

XVII.  BORDERS  DISPLAYING  A  TREE  WITH  THREE 

BRANCHES 

Type  A.  Trees  placed  upright  in  the  border  (Plate  LXXXVIII, 
Figs.  61,  141). 

Ryijys  adorned  with  a  border  of  this  type  have  been  secured  from 

Kokar,  western  Uusimaa  and  the  area  between 
Lake  Vanajavesi  and  the  River  Ivokemaen- 
joki  (Fig.  61).  The  oldest  example  is  from 
Vesilahti,  dated  1802.  The  motive  was 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  chapter  in 
an  examination  of  the  field  (Figs.  126,  127). 
In  some  of  the  collected  specimens  the  tree 
has  been  placed  on  each  side  of  a  zigzag 
stripe  (Figs.  127  and  147). 

Type  B.  The  trees  placed  across  the 
border. 

Ryijys  displaying  this  type  of  border 
are  known  from  the  parishes  to  the  east  of 
the  area  of  the  foregoing  group.  A  pure  speci¬ 
men  of  the  type  is  one  from  Kangasala  of 
the  year  1803;  actually,  this  type  of  border  is 
probably  somewhat  older  (Figs.  198  and  318). 
The  trees  seen  in  Figs.  199,  319  and  320  are 
conventions  based  on  the  Kangasala  model. 


Fig.  319.  Border  of  the  year  1808. 


Fig.  320.  Border  of  the  year 
1818.  Saaksmaki. 


Fig.  317.  Border.  Pirkkala. 
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In  this  position  also,  the  tree  is  sometimes  found  placed  on  each  side  of  a  zigzag 
stripe  (Fig.  148). 

Of  the  type  of  border  thus  created,  relics  are  met  with  in  certain  borders 
of  mixed  type  (Figs.  108,  147,  238,  Plates  XXXVI,  LXI). 


XVIII.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  A  TREE  STRETCHING  THE 

WHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  BORDER 

1  his  motive  (Plate  XLV,  Figs.  139,  149)  has  been  commented  on  in  the 
section  on  fields  (Figs.  126 — 135).  Ryijys  in  whose  borders  it  appears  have 
been  collected  over  a  wide  area:  the  Turku  district  and  various  parts  of  Sata- 
kunta.  The  oldest  coverlet  in  which  it  is  found  is  of  the  year  1790  and  hails 
from  the  vicinity  of  Turku  (Fig.  139).  It  may  be  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
border  also  in  the  Saaksmaki  ryijy  in  Plate  XLV,  even  though  a  distinct  border 
is  lacking. 


XIX.  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  A  CONVENTIONALIZED 

FLOWER 

This  border  is  peculiar  to  certain  coverlets  collected  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  River  Rokemaenjoki  and  dating  from  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (Figs.  265,  273  and  275). 


XX.  BORDERS  WITH  MOTIVES  INCLUDING  NATURALISTIC 
FLOWERS,  IN  SOME  CASES  ALSO  BIRDS,  HUMAN  FIGURES 

AND  HEARTS 

Ryijys  with  borders  based  on  such  mixtures  are  rare.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  been  secured  only  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tampere  and  from  the 
decade  beginning  1790  (Plates  LXXIV,  LXXX,  LXXXIVa). 

The  present  is  perhaps  a  suitable  occasion  to  mention  a  ryijy  found  m  the 
parish  of  Rustavi,  Fig.  59,  the  border  of  which  was  probably  borrowed  from 
Upland.  Fig.  60  shows  a  ryijy  from  that  province,  in  the  border  of  which, 
besides  dancing  figures,  hearts  are  to  be  found  (including  some  grouped  into 
crosses;  cf.  Figs.  90—93).  In  the  Rustavi  ryijy  the  hearts  are  lacking;  instead, 

it  contains  rhombs. 
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XXL  BORDERS  ADORNED  WITH  A  LOOPED  GARLAND 


Ryijys  exhibiting  this  Gustavian  motive  have  been  found  only  in  the 
coastal  parishes  of  Pohjanmaa  (Figs.  235,  244,  Plate  LI). 


RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY  OF  FIELD  AND  BORDER  DESIGNS 

It  has  become  plain  to  us  from  the  foregoing  studies  that  the  variety  of 
motives  employed  in  Finnish  ryijys  is  extremely  great.  We  have  seen,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  designs  are  not  nearly  as  arbitrary,  in  other  words,  not 
as  much  based  on  individual  whim,  as  one  would  be  tempted  to  assume  without 
deeper  study  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  it  turns  out  that  both  in  their 
motives  and  in  their  composition,  the  Finnish  ryijys  represent  definite  styles 
from  different  periods,  which  have  spread  either  over  the  whole  area  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  over  a  restricted  part  of  it  only.  The  multitude  and  variety  of 
motives  spring  from  the  special  favour  accorded  to  geometrical  motives  and  from 
a  certain  tendency  to  conventionalize  the  known  patterns,  which  led  on 
its  part  to  retrogression.  We  have  seen  several  examples  of  how,  even  in  pro¬ 
ducts  of  historic  styles,  this  geometrical  tendency  has  transformed 
designs  almost  beyond  recognition  as  soon  as  they  have  become  popular  (Plates 
XXIX— XXXIII,  Figs.  100  —  102;  with  regard  to  tulip-blossoms,  Fig.  174, 
Plate  LII  and  Figs.  175-180;  Figs.  183,  184,  Plates  LVI,  LVII;  Plates  LVIII- 
LXIII;  Plates  LXVI,  LXVII  and  Figs.  189,  190;  Figs.  209,  212,  Plates  LXX, 
LXXII;  Figs.  222-224;  Figs.  235-237;  Plate  LXXXIII,  Figs.  238,  241)  or 
how  a  purely  floral  motive  can  be  conventionalized  into  a  geometrical  pattern 
(Plate  LVIII,  Figs.  310,  311;  Figs.  318-320). 

This  already  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  style  favouring  geometrical 
motives  has  long  traditions  behind  it  in  Finland.  Our  analysis  proved  the 
truth  of  this  assumption:  geometrical  designs  in  the  ryijys  of  Finland  are  of 
great  age  and  most  widely  spread  as  well  —  they  form,  so  to  speak,  the  funda¬ 
mental  stratum.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  possible  for  us  to  show  that  the  ryi- 
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jys  whose  motives  are  large  in  size  represent  the  oldest  element  in  this  stra¬ 
tum  (Figs.  37—40,  57,  58,  Plates  I,  II,  VI  b),  those  with  more  minute  motives 
the  latest  element  (41,  59,  61,  62).  A  clearly  local  group  is  formed  by  the  rowel 
and  heart  ryijys  of  East-Hame. 

The  distribution  of  ryijys  based  on  floral  motives,  including  those  repre¬ 
senting  definite  historic  styles,  is  always  more  or  less  local,  thus  proving  their 
comparative  youth.  Amongst  the  oldest  of  these  may  be  accounted  the  tree- 
ryijys,  which  are  found  over  a  wider  area.  The  oldest  type  of  tree,  i.  e.,  the 
tree  with  bent  branches,  was  noted  by  us  from  Central  Finland  and  western 
Uusiniaa,  from  which  latter  area  it  spread  to  Varsinais-Suomi,  South-Sata- 
kunta  and  the  border  districts  of  West-Flame.  The  tulip-ryijys  were  found 
to  be  chiefly  from  Satakunta,  but  one  species  of  this  flower  (Figs.  179,  183) 
was  found  also  in  Hame  (»Hamean  tulip»).  In  the  valley  of  the  River  Ivoke- 
maenjoki  a  special  design  arose,  embellished  originally  with  a  naturalistically 
treated  flower  (Fig.  209),  but  which  later  became  conventionalized  and  merged 
into  certain  geometrical  designs  (Figs.  212,  213,  Plates  LXX— LXXII). 
The  ryijys  of  this  district  include  further  the  so-called  »pair  of  hearts»  ryijy. 
Most  typical  for  Uusimaa  are  baroque  and  rococo  ryijys  with  the  lion  or  deer 
as  motives  (Plates  LXXV,  LXXVI,  Figs.  219,  220,  225-228).  In  the  Swedish¬ 
speaking  part  of  South-Pohjanmaa  rococo-ryijys  exhibiting  curves  shaped  like 
the  figure  eight  (Figs.  222—224,  Plate  LXXVIII)  became  established  and 
such  Gustavian  ryijys  as  were  adorned  with  ribbon-like  or  looped  garlands 
(Figs.  234—237).  Gustavian  ryijys  with  straight  stripes  (Figs.  238,  240—244, 
Plates  LXXIX— LXXXI,  LXXXIII)  were,  on  the  contrary,  woven  over  a 
very  wide  area:  for  the  most  part  in  Satakunta  and  Central  Finland,  but  also  in 
Hame  and  Uusimaa.  Among  the  so-called  »sampler»  ryijys  we  can  distinguish 
a  group  (Figs.  247—249),  which  was  characteristic  for  Central  Finland  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Raahe.  The  real  home  of  those  ryijys  which  bear  a  design 
of  scattered  flowers  was  the  Tampere  district. 

In  design,  borders  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds:  geometrical  or  floral.  The 
former  was  more  widely  spread  than  the  latter  and  by  this  one  circumstance 
stamps  itself  as  the  older  of  the  two.  As  a  number  of  geometrical  motives  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seems  piobable  that  some 
kind  of  geometrical  border  was  actually  in  fashion  already  at  that  time. 

A  result  of  our  analysis  has  been  the  discovery  that  most  widely  spread 
were  those  borders  exhibiting  continuous  patterns  of  squares  (Section  IV  A), 
series  of  rhombs  (Sect.  VI  A)  or  either  one  or  several  zigzag  stripes  (Sect.  VII 
A,  R  and  D).  For  this  reason  it  is  right  to  regard  these  as  the  oldest  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  models  mentioned  already  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Other 
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types  were  built  up  out  of  these,  many  crystallizing  into  local  types.  Of  such 
nature  are  clearly  those  dealt  with  in  Sect.  VII,  G,  E  and  F. 

Certain  local  forms  were  also  created  on  the  basis  of  other  geometrical 
motives,  such  as,  e.  g.,  crosses,  squares  with  projecting  sides,  S-curves  (Sect. 
V  B),  stars  (Sect.  IX),  circles  (Sect.  X)  and  heart-shaped  curves  (Sect. 
XVI).  We  obtained  also  proofs  that  broader  borders  in  general  represent  later 
forms,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  often  local  (Sections  VIII,  A,  B,  G,  IX 
and  X). 

Of  the  floral  motiv.es  the  majority  are  taken  directly  or  indirectly  from 
samplers.  Such  are,  above  all,  the  palmette  and  certain  types  of  garland  (Sect¬ 
ions  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV).  As  the  oldest  Finnish  samplers  date  from  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  models 
did  not  begin  to  appear  in  Finland  before  that  time.  None  of  them  achieved  a 
wider  distribution;  on  the  contrary,  these  same  models  are  often  the  most 
trustworthy  indications  of  locality. 

Certain  other  tree  and  floral  borders  (Sections  XVII,  XIX)  also  devel¬ 
oped  into  local  types;  some  other  floral  borders  prove  to  be  rare  (Section  XX). 

Double-piled  ryijys  were  usually  of  one  colour  and  therefore  patternless 
on  their  reverse  sides.  Exceptions  exist,  however:  sometimes  a  black  frame 
might  surround  a  white  field,  forming  a  design  often  met  with  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (Fig.  40),  at  other  times  a  continuous  pattern  of  squares  would  cover 
the  whole  of  the  reverse  side  (Fig.  322). 


Fig.  322.  Reverse  side  of  a  double-piled  ryijy. 
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Fig.  323.  Border  of  a  ryijy  of  1790.  Langelmaki. 


COLOURS 

HP  H  E  best  among  the  Finnish  ryijys  have  hitherto  attracted  attention 
chiefly  by  their  splendid  colouring  and  by  the  superlative  harmony  and 
softness  with  which  the  various  colours  and  tones  blend  with  each  other. 
Knowing  this,  it  is  no  surprise  that  artists,  and  particularly  those  with  a 
developed  colour-sense,  were  the  first  »discoverers»  of  the  Finnish  ryijy. 

The  clever  treatment  of  colour  cannot,  however,  be  placed  entirely  to 
the  account  of  the  weavers  of  the  ryijys.  An  appreciable  part  of  the  honour 
falls  to  that  great  master  of  colour  —  Time.  The  admirable  softness  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  his  hand.  Most  clearly  apparent 
is  his  work  in  the  present  yellows  or  brown-yellows,  which  originally,  as  one 
can  observe  by  studying  the  roots  of  the  pile,  have  in  many  cases  been  a  brown¬ 
ish  red. 

Despite  the  great  variety  of  colours  employed,  it  is  yet  easy  to  distinguish 
certain  main  colours.  These  include,  above  all,  black,  yellow  or  brown-yellow, 
brown  red,  cochineal-red,  indigo  and  green. 

Commonest  among  the  dyes  derived  from  the  flora  of  Finland  were  those 
made  from  club-moss  (Lycopodium  complanatum),  Bur  marigold  (Bidens 
cernua),  camomile  (Anthemis  tinctoria),  wild-rosemary  (Ledum  palustre), 
bog-myrtle  (Myrica  gale),  bedstraw  roots  (Galium  boreale  and  Galium  verum), 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  birch,  the  bark  of  the  alder,  the  willow  and  Rham- 
nus  frangula,  heather,  spruce  cones  and  lichen  (Lichen  saxatilis). 

Yellow  was  obtained  from  many  materials:  light  yellow  from  young 
sap-covered  birch-leaves,  an  orange-tinted  yellow  from  wild-rosemary  and  bog- 
myrtle  (Plate  VI)  and  brown-yellow  from  the  root  of  Rhamnus  frangula; 
these  were  materials  often  used  in  the  dyeing  of  ryijys.  Other  sources  for  yell- 
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ow  were  the  bur  marigold,  the  camomile-flower  and  club-moss,  the  mordant 
used  being  often  alum.  From  club-moss,  which  grows  in  Scandinavia  and  North 
Russia  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  a  kind  of  green  was  also  obtained. 

Of  b  r  o  w  n  too,  there  were  many  varieties.  The  brown-red  threads  used 
in  ryijys  were  extremely  often  dyed  with  lake.  Particularly  in  Central  Finland 
do  the  colours  obtained  with  this  dye  seem  to  have  been  ineffective,  having 
in  many  cases  faded  to  a  light  yellow,  which  thus  becomes  an  exceedingly 
important  factor  in  the  unusually  beautiful  colour-schemes  of  the  ryijys  of  this 
district  (Plates  Ilf,  XXIX  — XXXI II).  In  the  districts  between  the  lake-sys¬ 
tems  of  Flame  and  Paijanne  the  lake-dyes  were  more  permanent  (brown- 
red;  Plates  XIII,  XXV,  XXVI  a,  XLV).  From  bedstraw  roots,  particularly 
if  club-moss  was  used  as  a  preliminary  dye,  a  kind  of  brownish  red  was  made. 
Brown  dye  was  also  obtained  from  fallen  spruce  cones  and  lichen,  the  tint  being 
termed  »rock-brown».  This  latter  varied  according  to  the  method  of  preparation 
and  the  amount  of  raw  material  used,  ranging  from  a  red  or  yellow  brown  to 
the  colour  of  natural  black  wool  or  dark  brown. 

Black  as  a  home-made  product  was  originally  what  was  called  bog- 
black,  in  which  alder-bark  and  a  species  of  black  mould  taken  from  bogs  was 
used.  Black  dyes  were  also  obtained  with  the  sediment  from  the  trough  of  a 
grindstone  and  with  rust  from  springs  and  iron.  Black-dyed  wool  often  became 
brittle,  disappearing  down  to  the  roots  from  the  ryijy  in  which  it  was  used,  if 
too  much  iron  sulphate  was  contained  in  the  preparation. 

For  blue  indigo  was  used,  which  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  was  mixed 
with  urine;  the  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  bath-house  or  other 
suitable  building.  From  this  the  actual  dye  was  boiled  by  adding  water. 

Bright  reds  could  not  be  made  from  local  plants;  these  gave,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  only  certain  brownish  tints.  For  pure  reds,  recourse  was  had 
to  purchased  colours,  cochineal  dyes,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for  colour¬ 
ing  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Plates  I.  IX, 
XXXIV). 

Green  or  green-blue  was  obtained  by  mixing  indigo  with  yellow7, 
e.  g.,  that  obtained  from  bircli-leaves  or  wild  rosemary.  The  varying  shades 
of  green  are  due  to  different  methods  of  manufacture,  different  blendings  and 
the  way  in  which  mixtures  were  allowed  to  stand.  Its  preparation  seems  to 
have  been  fraught  with  difficulties  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  for  it 
rarely  appears  as  the  chief  colour  in  a  ryijy  of  that  time. 

.Grey  was  boiled  from  the  bark  of  the  willow  and  the  birch  and  bear- 
berry  stalks  —  the  former  in  Central  and  the  latter  in  South  Finland.  It  was 
little  used  in  ryijys. 
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It  is  naturally  impossible  to  deal  separately  with  all  the  colour-schemes 
which  appear  in  ryijys,  those  in  particular  having  to  be  left  aside  which  show  a 
consequent  geometrical  system  of  surface  decoration  and  in  which  several 
colours  usually  appear  side  by  side  in  equal  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
study  of  those  ryijys  in  which  a  definite  foundation-colour  appears  with  one 
or  two  other  chief  colours,  leads  to  certain  clearly-defined  results  both  histori¬ 
cally  and  geographically.  It  appears  that  certain  colours  as  predomina¬ 
ting  colours  are  older  than  others  and  that,  like  certain  colour-schemes, 
they  have  spread  during  the  course  of  time  from  a  restricted  site  of  origin  to 
the  surrounding  districts. 

From  the  account-books  of  Finnish  castles  and  manors  it  became  clear 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  natural  colours  of  wool  itself  were  those  chiefly 
used,  namely,  white,  black  and  grey.  As  regards  other  colours,  yellow  was  easily 
first;  red,  blue  and  green  were  rare  in  the  ryijys  of  that  period  (cf.  Figs.  33,  34 
and  Plate  VI). 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  table  appended  below  is  of  interest,  as  it  gives 
the  impression  that  yellow  (in  part,  brown-yellow)  as  a  predominant  colour 
did  not  begin  to  be  surpassed  by  blue,  red  and  green  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  two  latter  becoming  the  colours  mostly  used  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century.  From  the  table  we  see  that  of  the  ryijys  included  therein, 
87  per  cent  of  those  with  a  field  of  yellow  (or  brown-yellow),  50  per  cent 
of  the  blue,  43  per  cent  of  the  brown-red,  38  per  cent  of  the  black,  25  per  cent 
of  the  red  and  16  per  cent  of  the  green  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  throw  light  over  the  predominance  of  various  colours  at  different 
times,  the  ryijys  of  which  the  colour  is  known  have  been  arranged  according 


Date 

Black 

Yellow  or 
brown-yellow 

Brown-red 

Blue 

Red 

Green 

1695—1725 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1750—1770 

O 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1771—1780 

4 

O 

UJ 

2 

O 

1781—1790 

11 

2 

o 

Aj 

6 

4 

1 

1791—1800 

23 

3 

4 

14 

3 

5 

1801—1810 

23 

o 

1 

12 

5 

12 

1811—1820 

17 

4 

5 

4 

9 

1821—1830 

13 

2 

5 

7 

4 

1831—1840 

6 

i 

2 

6 

1841—1850 

1 

i 

1 

6 

1851—1860 

4 

1 

6 

i 

1861—1870 

9 

Total 

107 

16 

16 

51 

40 

44 

15  —  The  ryijy*rugs  of  Finland 
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to  the  colour  of  their  fields 
on  different  maps  (Figs.  324  — 
329)  in  such  manner  that 
parishes  in  which  ryijys  of 
the  colour  in  question  have 
been  found  dating  from  the 
eighteenth  century  have 
been  blocked  out  in  black, 
and  shaded  with  black  lines 
where  the  ryijys  are  from  the 
nineteenth  century.  Thus 
the  appearance  and  dating 
of  various  colours  can  be 
followed.  The  results  obtain¬ 
ed  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  the  picture  given  by  the 
preceding  table. 

Regarding  black,  which 
is  both  a  natural  tint  and 
a  dignified  factor  in  design, 
one  could  assume  a  priori 
that  it  would  appear  relat¬ 
ively  evenly  in  different  dist¬ 
ricts  and  at  different  times. 
That  such  was  actually  the 
case  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  area  of 
production,  appears  from  the 
map  in  Fig.  324.  A  totally 
different  picture  is  given  of 
yellow  (brown-yellow),  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  used 
almost  without  exception  in 
the  form  of  a  vegetable  dye. 
We  note  that  its  use  prevailed 
mostly  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  it  was  used  at  that  time  chiefly 
in  the  most  eastern  districts  of  the  ryijy-area,  in  the  districts  where  we  have 
earlier  observed  other  old  traits  to  exist  (Fig.  326). 
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Another  colour  already 
vanishing  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  brown-red,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  map  in 
Fig.  327,  in  which  it  appears 
in  great  part  located  in  the 
same  districts  as  yellow.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  its 
most  western  area  of  distri¬ 
bution  was  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sakyla  and  Kdylio, 
where,  as  previously  remar¬ 
ked,  other  early  ethnographi¬ 
cal  phases,  including  the  local 
technique  of  ryijy-weaving, 
are  to  be  found. 

That  blue,  a  beautiful 
indigo,  the  fairest  ornament 
of  the  Finnish  ryijy,  should 
have  achieved  considerable 
popularity  as  the  predomi¬ 
nating  colour  of  a  ryijy 
already  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  From  the  map  in  Fig. 

325  it  may  be  noted  how  at 
that  early  time  it  had  found 
a  home  in  all  of  the  chief 
centres  of  ryijy-production  with  the  exception  of  South-Pohjanmaa:  viz.,  inj 
Uusimaa,  the  lands  between  the  Hame  and  Paijanne  lake-systems,  the  Koke-f 
maenjoki  valley  and  Central  Finland,  mostly,  however,  in  the  two  latter 
areas,  whence  it  spread  into  their  vicinity  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  noted  the  gradual  elimination  of  brown-red  as  a  colour  for  the  field 
already  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
cochineal  dyes,  the  bright  red  of  which  was  more  pleasing  than  that  obtained 
from  Galium  boreale  and  Galium  verum  and  the  lake-dyes.  In  Uusimaa  the 
use  of  cochineal  red  centred  around  the  Esbo,  Kyrkslatt  and  Nummi 
districts,  in  the  Kokemaenjoki  valley  around  Kiikoinenand  Hameenkyroandmthe 
area  of  the  Hame  lake-system  chiefly  around  Langelmaki.  From  the  parishes 


Fig.  326.  Yellow  foundation  in  field. 
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Chief  colours  in 
border 

Chief  colours  in  field 

Black 

Yellow  or 
brown-yellow 

Brown-red 

Blue 

Red 

Green 

Black 

90 

AJ 

3 
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4 

8 
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Y ello  w  or  brown-yell. 

15 

1 

20 

8 

5 

Brown-red 

2 

1 

18 

3 

2 

Blue 

28 

11 

8 

4 

6 

15 

Red 

39 

1 

2 

10 

7 

31 

Green  (blue-green) 

37 

8 

8 

18 

36 

4 

Black))&  green 

2 

1 

Black  &  blue 

1 

9 

SJ 

4 

Black  &  red 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Black  &  brown-red 

3 

1 

Black  &  brown-yell. 

9 

Aj 

1 

Yellow  &  blue 

9 

Aj 

6 

3 

Yellow  &  red 

3 

2 

1 

Yellow  &  green 

1 

4 

Brown-red  &  blue 

3 

1 

Brown-red  &  green 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Red  &  blue 

3 

9 

1 

i 

1 

Red  &  green 

6 

3 

2 

Blue  &  green 

3 

1 

mentioned  it  seems  to  have  spread  farther  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  becoming  a  favourite  colour  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tampere  in  North-Satakunta  and  in  the  border  parishes  between  that 
province  and  Varsinais-Suomi  (Fig.  328). 

Green  centres,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map  in  Fig.  329,  were,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Kiukainen  and  the  parishes  between  Hameenlinna  and 

Tampere,  whence  the  colour 
spread  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  chiefly 
to  various  parts  of  Satakunta 
and  West-Hame. 

We  have  dealt  hitherto 
with  foundation-colours  only. 
As  regards  colour-schemes, 
these  were  too  numerous  for 
other  than  groupings  for  the 
chief  colours  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Some  idea  of  them  is 
given  by  the  appended  table. 

The  observant  reader  will 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from 


Fig.  328. 


Red  foundation  in  field. 


this  table.  One  fact  is  obvious: 
the  combinations  most  em¬ 
ployed  comprise  those  colours 
which  came  into  greater  use  last. 

Further,  we  note  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  ryijys  with  a 
black  ground  in  both  field 
and  border. 

The  commonest  groupings 
of  the  chief  colours  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  were  naturally 
those  comprising  the  predomi¬ 
nant  colours  of  that  period, 
black  and  yellow,  either  both  or  one  of  the  two.  Such  combinations  were  black 
and  yellow;  black  and  red;  black  and  blue;  yellow  and  blue-green;  yellow  and  blue. 
Comparatively  frequent  was  also  the  combination  brown-red  and  blue. 

There  are  further  a  number  of  combinations  which  for  the  reasons  expressed 
earlier  appear  as  characteristic  for  certain  localities.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
yellow  and  blue  as  the  colours  of  Satakunta,  East-Hame  and  Central  Finland; 
yellow,  blue  and  natural  black  as  the  colours  of  Central  Finland;  yellow  and 
green  as  the  colours  of  the  Hame  lake  area;  brown-red  and  blue  as  the  colours 
of  the  last-mentioned  district  and  Central  Finland;  blue  and  green  chiefly  as 
those  of  Satakunta;  yellow,  blue  and  red  or  yellow,  red  and  green  as  those 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Langelmaki. 

Harmonious  colour-schemes  were  far  from  presupposing  a  design  of  pure 
style  or  even  a  well-considered  design.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  often  to 
be  found  in  ryijys  which  in  respect  of  their  motives  were  hybrid  or  ill-balanced 
(Plates  IX,  XI,  XXXIV,  LXXXII),  in  spite  of  which  we  can  perceive  in 
them  instances  of  a  use  of  colour  comparable  with  that  of  many  modern 
Finnish  paintings,  in  which  drawing  has  been  relegated  to  the  position  of 
a  barely  tolerated  secondary  detail. 


Fig.  330.  Figures  in  a  ryijy  from  Karkiila. 


COMPARATIVE  SURVEY 


WE  have  already  made  the  observation  that  the  area  of  production  of 
Finnish  ryijys  is  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  ryijy-area  of  Scandinavia  (Maps 
in  Figs.  2,  3  and  10). 

On  the  basis  of  both  the  collected  material  and  study  of  archives  we  arr¬ 
ived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  oldest  areas  of  usage  in  Finland  were  Aland  and 
the  coast  between  Borga  and  Vaasa.  Having  now  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ryijy,  there  is  perhaps  reason  for  us  to  examine  what  the 
facts  noted  can  teach  us  of  its  relationship  to  the  Scandinavian  ryijy,  that  of 
Sweden  in  particular. 

Beginning  at  the  source,  we  shall  deal  first  with  technique. 

We  note  in  this  connection  that  the  foundation  in  both  Swedish  and  Fin¬ 
nish  ryijys  is  either  plain  cloth  or  twilled.  We  observe  that  a  twilled  foundation 
appears  in  Finland  in  Aland,  in  the  Borga  district  of  Uusimaa  and  around  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Kokemaenjoki  (rural  parish  of  Pori);  in  districts,  that  is, 
which  are  amongst  the  oldest  centres  of  production  in  the  country.  On  the  Swe¬ 
dish  side  it  is  known  from  Upland,  Blekinge  (three-ply),  Bohuslan  and  Oland, 
in  which  latter  province  the  oldest  type  of  Swedish  ryijy  survived  longest.  It  appears 
also  in  Norwegian  ryijys,  which  in  quality  are  closely  related  to  the  Oland  product. 
Also  the  method  by  which  t  he  pile  is  attached  to  this  kind  of  foundation  (Fig.  14  a,  i), 
is  the  same  in  Finland  as  in  Sweden.  Nor  is  the  fact  devoid  of  interest  that 
the  few  one-coloured  everyday  ryijys  that  have  survived  in  Finland  are  twill¬ 
ed  in  texture.  As,  therefore,  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Finland,  the  ryijys  most 
archaic  in  character  possess  twilled  foundations,  and  in  addition,  are  furnished 
with  a  pile  similarly  attached,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  precisely 
this  type  of  ryijy  has  old  traditions  behind  it. 
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Among  the  specimens  now  preserved,  the  commonest  in  both  countries 
are  those  with  a  plain  cloth  foundation.  But  of  greater  interest  is  the  fact  that 
also  on  this  foundation  the  methods  of  knotting,  shown  in  Fig.  14  c,  e,  f  and  n. 
are  the  same.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  method  of  weaving  which  placed 
only  a  few  wefts  (3—6)  between  the  rows  of  pile  and  which  is  found  in  Fin¬ 
land  chiefly  on  the  coast,  is  known  likewise  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Particular  attention  must  further  be  accorded  in  this  connection  to  weight. 
We  noted  that  this  varied  in  Finland  in  the  sixteenth  century  between  1.51 
and  4.33  kgs  per  square  metre,  being  generally  somewhat  above  3  kgs.  Regard¬ 
ing  Swedish  ryijys  of  that  period  only  a  few  figures  for  weights  are  available. 
In  certain  cases,  mentioned  previously  from  the  »fatbur»  of  Gustav  Vasa’s 
castle  of  Gripsholm,  it  appeared  that  weights  were  from  1.31  to  2.59  kgs,  or  small¬ 
er  than  in  Finland,  which  may  however  bexdue  to  the  fact  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  emanates  from  a  castle  possibly  well  equipped  with  regard  to  warmth. 
That  the  weight  of  the  ryijys  used  by  Swedish  commoners  remained  consi¬ 
derably  heavy  even  down  to  our  own  day,  is  shown  by  the  Oland  ryijys  in 
which  it  is  from  2.81  to  3.77  kgs. 

We  observed  that,  in  many  cases  if  not  always,  Finnish  ryijys  were  made 
in  twro  parts  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Swedish  ryijy,  precisely  in  those  provinces  —  before  all,  in  Halsing- 
land,  Smaland,  Blekinge  and  Oland  —  in  which  it  survived  as  an  article  of 
everyday  use,  is  still  put  together  in  this  manner.  Also,  that  some  sixteenth 
century  ryijys  had  »framings»  attached  to  them,  resembling  in  this  respect 
certain  Upland  ryijys  from  periods  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

While  examining  the  ryijys  of  Finnish  castles  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  still  at  that  time  single-faced,  in  which  form  they  continue  to 
appear  in  all  the  provinces  of  Sweden  except  Upland,  where  double-faced  oi 
reversible  ryijys  are  also  found. 

It  became  clear  too  that  at  the  time  referred  to,  both  Finnish  and  Swe¬ 
dish  ryijys  were  extremely  often  of  one  colour,  generally  a  natural,  undyed 
tint,  white,  black  or  grey,  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  likewise  undecora- 
ted.  We  remarked  however  on  some  with  decorative  designs,  receiving  an 
impression  that  in  at  least  the  majority  of  cases  these  were  geometrical  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Our  analysis  of  the  ornamentation  showed  this  class  of  motive  to  be  of 
the  greatest  age  in  Finnish  ryijys,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  proved  that 
a  continuous  system  of  surface  treatment  based  on  squares,  rhombs  or  crosses 
^Figs  33—36,  42,  47),  which  would  sometimes  disintegrate  into  scattered 
rhombs  (Figs.  80,  81),  was  common  to  both  countries.  4'he  same  applies  to  the 


so-called  spotted  ryijys,  which  are  found  also  in  Finland  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (Fig.  19). 

Our  analysis  has  thus  led  to  the  result  that  in  technique,  colour  and  deco¬ 
ration,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  their  older  characteristics,  the  Finnish 
and  Swedish  ryijys  are  intimately  related;  therefore  we  have  the  right  to 
assume  their  derivation  from  a  common  source.  The  question  arises  therefore, 
what  or  where  this  common  source  has  been.  For  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  Sweden,  speaks  (besides  the  word  ryijy  itself,  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  Old  Norse  and  is  a  loan-word  in  Finnish)  the  fact  that  the  article 
seems,  in  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century  estate  inventories,  to  have  found 
its  earliest  home  in  the  Swedish -speaking  coastal  districts  of  Finland  (cf.  p.  28). 
The  thought  arises  therefore  as  an  unsought  hypothesis  that  the  ryijy  entered 
into  Finland  with  the  Swedish  settlers  who  came  over  to  these  same  coasts 
at  the  time  of  the  first  crusades. 

There  is  no  direct  information  as  to  its  existence  at  that  time.  The  only 
actual  proof  for  the  assertion  is  the  word  ryijy,  regarding  which  we  have 
just  remarked  that  it  is  traced  backward  to  old  Norse  times  and  which 
at  least  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  already  denoted  a  pile  cover¬ 
let.  Special  attention  is  deserved  in  this  connection  by  the  direction  contained 
in  Peder  Mansson’s  work  of  1552  on  military  science  to  use  ryijys  in  the 
repairing  of  breaches  made  in  the  walls  of  a  town,  as  from  this  we  can  conclude 
that  there  were  plenty  of  such  articles  at  the  time. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  everyday  articles  of  use  as 
the  one-coloured,  or  only  slightly  decorated  ryijys  of  that  period,  suddenly 
became  popular  everywhere;  rather  is  there  reason  for  the  belief  that  as  such 
they  formed,  as  the  name  already  denotes,  part  of  an  old  cultural  inheritance. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  trac¬ 
ing  the  ryijy  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  technique  of  twilled  weaving 
—  even  crowfoot  weaving  —  which  we  have  already  assumed  to  have  been 
long  in  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  foundation,  was  known  in  Sweden  in  the 
epoch  of  migrations,1  and  in  Finland  it  is  known  to  have  been  plentifully  used 
at  the  time  of  the  crusades.2  That  plain-cloth  weaving,  as  the  simpler  method, 
was  known  at  the  same  time,  is  beyond  doubt.  We  have  therefore  every  reason 
to  regard  our  hypothesis  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  ryijy  in  Finland  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades  with  Swedish  settlers  as  well-founded. 

Certain  examples  have  shown  that  the  mutual  relations  between  the  ryi¬ 
jys  of  the  two  countries  were  not  confined  to  that  time.  We  saw  that  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ryijy-type  from  Vasterbotten  in  Sweden 
(Figs.  254,  255)  obtained  a  foothold  in  Finland  in  the  Raahe  district  and  spread 
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even  to  Central  Finland.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  as  though  the  two-piece 
ryijy  in  Sweden  is  the  result  of  Finnish  influence,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
in  Finland  it  was  common  almost  everywhere,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  it  is  found  only  in  Upland,  the  province  nearest  to  Aland. 
The  obvious  reception  of  a  type,  perhaps  even  of  the  article  itself,  on  the 
Swedish  side,  is  apparent  in  a  certain  ryijy  secured  from  the  Frossaker 
Circuit  in  Upland,  which  is  the  complete  counterpart  of  a  design  which  has 
obviously  developed  on  Finnish  soil  (Plate  L).  We  recall  to  the  reader’s 
remembrance  also  those  ryijys  which  were  sent  over  to  Sweden  in  the  time  of 
Gustav  Vasa 

It  has  become  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  ryijy  is  originally  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  Scandinavian  culture  that  arrived  later  in  Finland.  What  is  not  yet  clear  is 
whether  the  ryijy  is  a  product  indigenous  to  Scandinavia  or  whether  also  there 
it  is  originally  an  inheritance  from  some  other  country. 

In  deciding  this  question  we  have  first  to  consider  the  Oriental  carpet, 
which  in  respect  both  of  its  decoration  and  technique  comes  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
tremely  close  to  the  northern  ryijy.  In  the  field  of  ornamentation  the  simi¬ 
larity  between  these  and  northern  coverlets  appears  chiefly  in  their  geo¬ 
metrical  motives  and  in  such  motives  as  the  tree  and  the  tulip. 

Before  we  can  answer  the  question,  in  what  measure  the  Oriental  carpet 
has  in  this  respect  been  able  directly  to  influence  the  Finnish  ryijy,  it  is  of 
importance  to  know  when  the  former  became  known  in  Europe,  and,  above 
all,  in  Finland. 

The  area  that  proves  to  be  the  oldest  user  and  even  producer  of  Oriental 
carpets  in  Europe  is  Spain,  Murcia  in  particular,  a  pile  carpet  still  preserved 
there  being  assumed  to  date  from  about  the  fourteenth  centuiy.3  With  regaid 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  Julius  Lessing  provides  the  necessary  knowledge  in  his 
work  »Altorientalische  Teppichmuster  nach  Bildern  und  Originalen  des  XV- 
XVI  Jahrhunderts».  According  to  his  investigations,  Oriental  carpets  were 
already  so  common  in  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  on  festive  occasions 
gondolas  and  the  balconies  of  buildings  were  decorated  with  them.  Outside  of 
Venice,  which  was  the  chief  market  for  these  carpets  at  the  time,  they  were 
comparatively  rare  even  in  Italy  and  were  owned  only  by  the  nobility  and  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Venice  lost  several  of  its 
possessions  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ottomans  and  its 
significance  as  a  centre  of  trade  for  this  reason  declined,  its  place  was  taken  by 
Holland,  which  had  established  relations  with  Persia  and  India.  While  the 
carpets  imported  through  Venice  had  come  from  Asia  Minor,  those  procured 
by  Holland  were  now  from  Persia  and  India.  Further,  carpets  were  sure  to 
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have  been  imported  also  from  Egypt,  where  according  to  Friedrich  Sarre  they 
continued  to  be  manufactured  right  from  the  Early  Islamic  Period  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  assumed  to  have  been  imported 
into  Europe  by  way  of  Constantinople  as  Turkish  carpets.4 

From  Venice  and  Holland,  Oriental  carpets  spread  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
In  England,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  (1485  —  1509),  if  not  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  they  were,  however,  still  unknown.5  What  is 
certain  is  that  during  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  (1509  —  1547)  they  were  already 
in  use  and  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1474  —  1530)  procured  them  from  Venice.6 
In  South  and  West  Germany  they  were  in  all  probability  known  earlier,  one 
proof  in  witness  of  which  is  that  Hans  Holbein  (1497—1543),  in  the  manner  of 
the  Italian  and  Dutch  artists,  used  them  to  decorate  the  interiors  painted  by 
him.  That  a  little  later,  the  Oriental  carpet  became  known  also  in  Finland  (at 
Turku),  is  shown  by  the  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Duke  Johan  drawn 
up  in  1563,  in  which  mention  is  made  also  of  »Turkish  carpets». 

Thus,  an  exposition  of  the  facts  shows  us  that  already  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Finnish  weavers  had  opportunities  of  receiving  direct 
impressions  from  Oriental  carpets.  That  such  impressions,  at  least  in  one  point, 
were  actually  received,  we  have  earlier  (p.  21),  while  dealing  with  the  ryijys 
decorated  with  Duke  Johan’s  coat  of  arms,  regarded  as  possible. 

We  mentioned  above  that  analogies  appear  chiefly  in  geometrical,  tree 
and  tulip  motives.  The  stock  of  Oriental  carpet  motives  collected  by  Lessing 
from  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  paintings  consists  almost  entirely  of 
geometrical  motives.  Trees  and  tulips  are  totally  lacking.  Thus,  it  is  naturally 
unsafe  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  latter  two  motives  were  borrowed,  anyhow 
at  that  time,  from  Oriental  carpets.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  for  any 
such  assumption  as  we  know  the  tree-motive  to  have  existed  in  Finland  already 
in  medieval  ecclesiastical  textiles.  As  regards  later  centuries,  we  have  noted 
that  the  motive  was  common  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
samplers,  into  which  it  was  taken  from  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
pattern-books.  The  tulip  became  established  in  Finnish  ryijys  probably  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  it  is  of  the  same  type  in 
these  as  in  German  pattern-books  and  the  samplers  based  on  the  latter,  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume,  regarding  this  motive  either,  the  presence  of  direct 
influence  on  the  part  of  Oriental  carpets.  That  the  latter  and  other  Oriental 
fabrics  have  yet  furnished  the  makers  of  German  pattern-books  with  a  source 
for  motives  is  extremely  probable,  and  this  we  have  also  assumed  in 
comparing  the  types  of  tulip  in  Figs.  201  and  203.  and  the  tree-types  in  Figs. 
154  and  156,  158  —  160. 
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There  are  still  left  for  our  consideration  the  geometrical  motives,  which, 
as  has  been  shown,  form  in  Finnish  ryijys  the  basic  stratum.  As  the  oldest 
Oriental  carpets  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  both  those  copied  by  Julius 
Lessing  from  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  paintings,  and  those  from  Ivonieh 
published  by  Friedrich  Sarre7  as  the  oldest  specimens  (from  about  the  fourteenth 
century),  are  geometrical  in  design,  possibilities  for  an  extremely  early  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  ryijys  of  Finland  —  or  shall  we  say  Scandinavia?  —  and 
Oriental  carpets  seem  to  open  out.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to  admit  at  the 
outset  that  comparisons  are  difficult  already  for  the  reason  that  no  ryijys 
have  been  preserved  from  that  early  time.  A  closer  examination  shows  us  more¬ 
over  that  the  nature  of  geometrical  ornamentation  and  the  quality  of  the  design 
are  quite  different  for  each  group.  The  carpets  brought  forward  by  Friedrich 
Sarre  show  on  ornamentation  whose  peculiar  stamp  has  been  obtained  from 
Kufic  letters.  The  carpets  copied  by  Julius  Lessing  are  extremely  rich  in  motives, 
compared  with  Finnish  geometrical  ryijys;  many  of  the  motives  in  them  are 
also  based  on  Kufic  characters  and  the  great  majority  are  alien  to  the  ryijv; 
the  composition  is  altogether  different.  As,  further,  a  plenitude  of  analogies 
between  medieval  ornamentation  and  the  ryijys  he  nearer  to  hand  (see,  e.  g., 
Figs.  66—69  and  pp.  65—68)  there  is  no  reason  to  seek  a  source  of  borrowings  in 
Oriental  carpets.  It  is  also  particularly  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  ryijys  of 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  according  to  the  oldest  information  available, 
were  for  the  most  part  of  one  colour  and  therefore 
entirely  without  ornamentation.  This  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  rvijy  was  of  its  nature  an  article  of  use 
entirely  different  from  the  Oriental  carpet. 

A  feature  equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  ornamentation  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  northern  ryijy  and  the  Oriental  carpet  is 
technique,  above  all  the  methods  by  which  the  pile  is  attached  to  its  foun¬ 
dation. 

We  observed  that  the  method 
of  attaching  the  pile  in  Finnish  ryijys 
is  the  so-called  Smyrna  or  Ghiordes 
knot  (Fig.  14  a  — o),  which  was  found 
already  in  the  oldest  specimen 
preserved,  of  the  year  1695  (Plate 
VI  a);  only  in  the  so-called  rag- 
ryijys,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  did  the  habit 
prevail  in  Finland  of  placing  the 


Fig.  332.  Different  methods  of  knotting. 
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»knot»  under  one  or  two  warps, 
a  method  (Fig.  14,  p  and  q) 
which  has  been  found  in  Swe¬ 
den  also  in  ordinary  ryijys 
from  Flalsingland.8  We  can 
likewise  show  that  at  least  as 
early  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  ryijys  of  both  Finland 
and  Sweden  had  a  pile.  And  the  assumption  that  this  was  so  already  in  ancient 
Norse  times,  is  supported  by  the  name-  of  the  product  rya.  As  to  whether 
the  method  of  knotting  was  already  at  that  time  the  Smyrna-knot,  we  cannot  now 
be  certain. 

The  oldest  pile  products  known  to  us  outside  of  Scandinavia  are  certain 
Egyptian  linen  garments  from  the  first  century  A.  D.9  The  pile,10  which  Pliny 
the  yonger  informs  us  came  into  fashion  in  his  father’s  time,  was  attached  for  the 
sake  of  warmth  and  was  probably  obtained  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  332  a,  b, 
by  inserting  a  weft  between  the  warps  in  various  kinds  of  loops.  After  these  Coptic 
products,  the  next  oldest  are  certain  pieces  of  carpet  brought  to  light  in  the 
excavations  in  Chinese  Turkestan  by  M.  Aurel  Stein  and  v.  Le  Coq,  the  manner 
of  knotting  appearing  in  Fig.  332  d.  According  to  Stein  at  least,  the  pieces 
found  by  him  at  Niya  belong  to  a  carpet  woven  before  the  fourth  century.11 
Friedrich  Sarre,  who  has  dealt  with  v.  Le  Coq’s  finds12  in  the  Kutscha  district 
(Oyzil) ,  places  them  in  the  first  millenium  or  at  the  earliest  in  the  fifth  century 
A.  D. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  precisely  the  same  method  of  knotting  appears 
in  the  old  Spanish  carpets  previously  mentioned  (Fig.  332  e); 13  further,  it  is 
known  from  a  certain  carpet  woven  some  time  about  1200  A.  D.  under  the 
direction  of  the  Abbess  Agnes  at  Quedlinburg  for  the  Pope  (Fig.  332  f).14 

This  same  carpet  is,  up  to  the  present,  the  oldest  in  which  the  ordinary 
Smyrna-knot  is  also  found,15  a  circumstance  peculiar  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  knot  really  belongs  to  Anatolian  carpets,  the  oldest  preserved  specimens  of 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  date  from  around  the  fourteenth  century.  After 
a  reference  to  the  Sehna-knot  (Fig.  332  c),  which  appears  in  Persian,  later 
Central  Asian  and  Chinese  carpets16  and  which  is  known  already  from  the  oldest 
Persian  specimens  now  preserved  (from  about  1500  A.  D.),  we  have  gone  through 
all  the  main  methods  of  knotting. 

The  chronological  analysis  thus  carried  out,  seems  on  the  whole  to  portray 
the  path  of  development.  We  observe  that  the  method  of  knotting  shown  in 
Fig.  332  a,  which  is  the  oldest  met  with  outside  of  Scandinavia  and  in  which 
the  pile  is  formed  from  the  wefts,  makes  the  most  primitive  effect.  From  it 
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Fig.  334. 


Piece  of  a  loin¬ 


cloth  from  the  Congo 
Free  State. 


certain  of  the  others  can  be  traced:  by  assuming  the 
loops  to  have  been  clipped,  we  obtain,  as  Axel  Nilsson 
has  already  pointed  out,17  the  methods  of  knotting 
seen  in  Fig.  14,  p  and  q;  similarly,  the  so-called 
Sehna-knot  (cf.  Fig.  332  b,  c).  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  method  in  Fig.  14  q,  the  »knot»  in  Fig.  6  b,  known 
already  in  the  Danish  Bronze  Age,  was  easily 
created  (assuming  Karlin’s  observations  to  have 
been  correct),  this  knot  being  the  same  noted 
by  us  also  in  the  pieces  of  carpet  from  Turkes¬ 
tan,  the  oldest  Spanish  products  and  the  Ouedlin- 
burg  carpet.  A  very  interesting  circumstance  is  that 
also  the  Smyrna-knot  can  be  traced  back  to  a  pile 
formed  from  a  continuous  weft-thread.  In  Sweden, 
two  ryijys  of  very  old-fashioned  appearance  have 
been  found:  one,  brown  throughout  and  with  a 
three-ply  foundation,  has  a  pile  8 — 9  centimetres  in 
length  formed  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig.  333  a, 
and  hails  from  Mjellby  in  Blekinge;  the  other, 
wdiich  has  a  two-ply  foundation  and  possesses  a  pile 
4 — -6  centimetres  in  length  formed  in  the  manner 
shown  by  Fig.  333  b,  is  from  Viirend  in  Smaland. 

The  method  of  knotting  in  each  takes  on  the  character 
of  the  Smyrna-knot  as  soon  as  the  loops  have 
been  cut.  Emilie  von  Walterstorff  conjectures  that  the 
knotting  of  medieval  Swedish  ryijys  was  not  »executed 
in  this  comparatively  non-durable  manner  with 
clipped  pile-threads»  on  account  of  their  being  articles 
of  wear  and,  in  addition,  often  of  a  single  colour.18 
Theoretically  it  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  improbable  that  a  pile  technique 
may  have  been  evolved  in  one  and  the  same  district,  thiough  piactice  and 
experience,  from  the  method  of  knotting  in  big.  14  q  through  a  numbei 
of  intermediate  stages  to  the  Smyrna  knot.  We  wish  particularly  to  bring 
forward  this  possibility  with  regard  to  northern  products,  in  which  we 
have  noted  the  existence  of  both  the  first  and  last  stages  of  the  piocess. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  take  up  a  negative  stand¬ 
point  regarding  a  possible  loan.  In  the  case  of  the  northern  ryijy  and  the  use 
made  of  the  Smyrna-knot,  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  present  we  can  go  no 
farther  backward  than  the  year  1695,  whereas  in  the  adjacent  Ouedlinburg 


Fig.  335.  Method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  grass-saddles  among  the 
Kamassi-Samoyedes:  a  seen 
from  the  front,  b  from  the 
reverse  side.  Northern  slopes 
of  the  Saiyan  Mountains. 
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it  was  known  as  early  as  somewhere  about  1200  A.  D.  The  question  as  to  whence 
and  how  it  arrived  there  awakens  many  other  questions.  For  instance,  was  the 
Ouedlinburg  carpet  de  luxe  possibly  based  on  a  long-forgotten  old  German  or 
Germanic  carpet-production,  a  thought  not  strange,  e.  g.,  to  Alois  Riegl,19  or 
was  it  merely  an  evanescent  fancy  of  the  nuns,  based  perhaps  on  acquaintance 
with  specimens  brought  from  the  East  by  some  crusader,  or  on  technique  lear¬ 
ned  there  by  the  latter.20  That  crusaders  may  have  become  acquainted  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  already  in  the  twelfth  century  with  Oriental 
carpets  containing  the  Smyrna-knot,  is  not  impossible,  though  as  yet  no  discov¬ 
ery  has  occurred  that  would  fully  support  this  assumption.  We  know, 
for  exapmle,  that  Marco  Polo,  on  visiting  Asia  Minor  and  the  Seljuk  king¬ 
dom  of  Konia  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  saw  there  carpets 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian  populations  and  which 
he  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.21  To  this  we  must  add 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  fragment  of  carpet  was  found  during  excavations  at  Fostat 
in  the  area  of  old  Cairo,  which,  to  judge,  for  instance,  from  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  use  of  Kufic  characters,  is  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  dating 
from  a  time  before  1000  A.  D.22 

Regarding  the  spreading  of  the  technique  of  knotting  in  medieval  Western 
Europe,  I  am  inclined  towards  the  same  belief  as  Alois  Riegl,  although  suffi¬ 
cient  support  for  the  theory  is  lacking.  The  technique,  particularly  that 
of  the  Smyrna-knot,  still  survives  in  the  border-districts  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Denmark  (see  p.  4)  and  in  the  Balkans.23  It  is  further  to  be 
considered  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  documents  from  Paris 
mention,  either  side  by  side  or  in  contrast  to  each  other,  the  so-called  tapis 
sarrasinois  and  tapis  nostre  s,24  although,  it  is  true,  the  former 
also  have  been  explained  as  gobelin-tapestries.  Closer  study  of  archives, 
especially  if  greater  attention  is  paid  to  old  inventories,  will  probably  in  the 
future,  throw  more  light  on  the  spreading  of  knotted  textiles  in  Europe. 

While  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  foundation  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Smyrna-knot  in  North  Europe  must  thus  be  left  open,  it  is,  to  our  mind,  to  be 
regarded  as  possible  that  a  kind  of  pile  technique  is  of  extremely  ancient  ori¬ 
gin  there.  This  view  is  supported,  both  by  the  already  established  antiquity 
of  the  word  rya,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  technique  in  question,  which  appears 
in  extremely  primitive  forms  and  over  wide  areas,  may  easily  have  originated 
independently  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  a  couple  of  examples 
of  quite  primitive  knotting. 

Especially  deserving  of  interest  is  the  method  seen  in  Fig.  335,  which  is 
used  by  a  Samoyede-tribe,  the  Kamass,  dwelling  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
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Saiyan  Mountains  and  now  becoming  extinct,  in  the  preparation  of  carpets 
from  a  speciesof  grass,  foruse  as  saddles.  In  connecting  the  »warps»  with  each  other 
by  means  of  »wefts»,  the  latter  are  plaited,  in  which  process  the  ends  are 
either  left  open  on  the  upper  surface,  or  separate  loose  hits  of  grass  are  fast¬ 
ened  between  the  wefts.  I  his  was  done  with  a  view  to  making  the  material  thick¬ 
er,  for  the  same  purpose  therefore  as  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.25  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  »pile»  has  been  wholly  decorative,  as  for 
example  in  the  grass  loin-cloths  made  by  the  negroes  of  the  Congo  (Fig.  334). 

These  illustrations  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  primitive  purposes  a 
pile  can  he  made  to  serve  and  of  the  possibilities  of  a  spontaneous  origin  of 
the  idea. 

As  a  summary  the  view  may  be  expressed  that  the  facts  now  at  our  dispo¬ 
sal  have  not  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  northern  ryijy  is  based  on  the  Oriental 
carpet  or  that  the  latter  should  inevitably  have  influenced  its  development. 
A  result  of  this  nature  was  a  priori  to  be  expected,  as  the  northern  and  Oriental 
products  in  question  differ  from  each  other  in  many  vital  points:  the  former 
are  above  all  bed-covers  and  for  this  reason  have  a  sparse  and  comparatively 
long  pile,  with  a  foundation  woven  thin  and  yielding;  the  latter  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  chiefly  floor-carpets  and  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  with  a  close-set, 
fine  pile  on  a  thick  and  strong  foundation.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  beginning  of  our  own  period  the  difference  between  these  textiles  was  even 
more  marked  than  it  became  later:  the  ryijy  was  at  that  time  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  a  single  colour  and  as  such  undecorated,  the  Oriental  carpet,  so  far 
as  is  known  to  us,  already  ornamental.  Not,  perhaps,  until  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  through  the  use  of  floral  motives  and  by  increasing  and  shortening  their 
pile,  did  the  ryijys  of  Sweden  and  Finland  approach  nearer  to  the  Oriental  carpet. 

We  arrive  thus  at  the  conclusion  that  the  northern  ryijy  has  not,  at 
least  in  any  great  degree,  been  directly  dependent  on  the  Oriental  carpet, 
if  one  can  speak  at  all  of  such  dependence. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Finnish  ryijy  has  pursued  its  own  path. 
Apparently  imported  into  the  country  with  the  Swedish  settlers,  it  gradually 
spread,  through  the  agency  of  this  element  in  the  population,  the  castles 
and  the  upper  classes,  to  the  Finnish-speaking  interior,  where  it  was  nurtured 
and  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  particulary  in  the  manses,  undergoing  various 
fluctuations  of  style  and  accumulating  motives  which  were  then  adapted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ends  by  the  weavers.  Through  these,  patterns  were  spread  among  the 
people,  whose  najve  and  playful  imagination  reclothed  them  m  charactenstic 
fashion,  but  caused  them  also  to  degenerate.  The  women  of  the  people  gave 
of  their  best  in  the  colour-harmonies  visible  in  them,  at  times  over-daring 
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and  conflicting;  often,  however,  so  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye  that  the 
beholder  is  wholly  captivated  and  forgets  time  and  surroundings. 

Thus  the  Finnish  ryijy,  in  its  finest  form,  has  become  the  product 
which  clearer  than  any  other  reflects  the  people’s  sense  of  beauty  in  material 
things  and  establishes  beyond  dispute  the  fact  that  popular  culture  in  Fin¬ 
land,  in  the  sense  of  »belonging  to  the  people»,  has  a  history  behind  it. 
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NOTES 

INTRODUCTION 


1  The  name  appe  arsalso  in  the  forms  r  y  y  j  y  (certain  parishes  in  Pohjanmaa,  Satakunta, 
Hame  and  Uusimaa)  and  roijy  (Karhola,  Sakkola;  Sakkali  in  the  parish  of  Kakisalmi;  Lem- 
pala,  Vuole  in  Ingermanland). 

s  The  word  ryijy  really  denotes  a  textile  with  a  surface  with  pile  throughout.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connection  that  coverlets  have  been  made  also  in  Finland  with  only  a  partial  pile. 

3  The  collections  in  the  Finnish  National  Museum  include  three  weavings  known  as  »wedding- 
ryijysi)  (Sibbo,  Vihti,  Luopioinen). 

4  1.  T.  S  i  r  e  1  i  u  s,  Kansanomaista  kulttuuria  II,  p.  343. 

5  Only  the  design  was  in  pile  in  these  ryijys.  Textiles  with  a  pile  at  the  edges  only  have  been 
found  here  and  there  also  in  Savo  and  Garelia. 

0  Axel  Nilsson,  Ryor,  Gothenburg  1917,  pp.  15,  16,  18,  19.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  rough  ryijys,  resembling  those  of  Oland,  have  been  secured  from  the  Estonian 
Island  of  Vor’ms,  which  has  a  Swedish  population. 

7  Now  as  a  cushion-cover. 

8  The  Director  of  the  Nordenfjeldske  Kunstindustrimuseum  Fredrik  B.  Wallen  informs  me 
in  a  private  letter  that  a  high  value  was  set  on  ryijys  in  inventories,  at  least  in  Trondelagen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  investigator  they  were  common  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  See  also: 
Norske  Bygder  I,  Setesdalen,  p.  158,  193. 


EARLIEST  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  SCANDINAVIAN  RYIJYS 

1  Hjalmar  Falck,  Altwestnord.  Kleiderkunde.  Christiania  1919,  pp.  52,  207.  Diploma- 
tarium  Norvegicum  IX,  p.  735.  From  the  year  1532:  »Item  en  skonn  sengh  mett  alldt  thobehoringh 
en  ny  ry  oc  X  skinddyner  om  XXX  marcha.»  Comenius,  Orbis  sensualium  pictus  (H.Rhode, 
Kbhvn  1686  p.  230):  »Legger  el  Ry  paa  dend»  (on  the  back  of  a  horse).  Ponto  p  P  id  a  n,  Gramma- 
tica  danica.  Hauniae  1668;  ry-ryer.  O.  Kalkar:  Ordbog  til  det  aeldre  danske  Sprog:  r  y. 
H.  F.  F  e  i  1  b  e  r  g,  Ordbog  over  Jyske  Almuesmal:  r  y.  A  a  s  e  n,  Norsk  Ordbog:  r  y  a. 
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Axel  N  ilsson,  Ryor,  p.  5. 

3  V.  B  o  y  e.  Fund  at'  Egekister  fra  Bronzealderen  i  Danmark,  1896.  S. 
7  p.  242  seqq. 


M  u  1  1  e  r,  Vor  Oldtid, 


Oscar 

5 


4  G.  J:son  Karlin,  Nagra  undersokningar  om  den  forhistoriska  textilkonsten  i  norden. 
Montelius’  Festskrift,  1903,  p.  198. 

As  it  shows  us  the  kinds  of  bedclothes  used  at  that  time  by  those  in  modest  circumstances, 

the  item  is  quoted  in  its  entirety:  .  „  .  ,,  ...  ,  . 

»Sengana  wari  aff  bnedhum  oc  j  them  hafwin  halm  oc  ofuir  halmin  hafwin  matto  ellir  biorns  an 

thoo-h  ey°utan  loff  ellir  eet  halmklsedhe  ellir  sengaklaedhe  aff  wadhmal  oc  ey  bulstre  Oc  oppa  si 
hawin  eet  aklaedhe  ellir  sengakkedlie  aff  wadhmal  ryo  oc  skinfael  tha  som  tharfuas  vndir  hofdheno 
hafwin  eet  hoghinde  oc  ornagaat  ofuir  draghin  medt  laerifft  oc  liggm  j  hwita  kiortlenom.  Aer  thet 
oc  swa  at  nokar  gitir  ekke  lighat  j  hwita  kiortlenom  ellir  annars  som  nw  aer  saght  tha  maa  them 
lofuas  aff  formannenom  liggia  a  bulstir  oc  wadhmals  lakan  ellir  oppa  lmlakan.»  Wadstena  Kloster- 
Reglor,  S.  U.  Samlingar,  publ.  by  Svenska  Fornskriftsallsk.  II,  h.  . 
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6  Handl.  rorande  Skandinav.  historia  XIX,  p.  1  Gi>. 

7  S  t  y  f  f  e,  Bidrag  t.  Skandinaviens  historia  V,  p.  529. 

8  Peder  Mansson,  Strjdhs-Konsth.,  p.  4.  Sami,  af  Svenska  Fornskriftsallskapet  I. 
Handskrift  fran  1522. 

9  Handl.  rorande  Skandin.  historia  XX,  p.  91. 

10  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum  XIV,  pp.  71,  112,  191. 

11  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum  IX,  pp.  735,  746;  XIV,  p.  763. 

12  P  o  v  e  1  1  E  1  i  e  s  e  u  s,  Danske  skrifter  I,  p.  349. 

13  N.  S  j  6  h  e  r  g,  Konung  Gustaf  Its  latbur  pa  Gripsholms  slott.  Fataburen  1907,  p.  84. 

14  Regulations  tor  the  upkeep  of  Seamen,  1690,  §  15.  »St.adernas  Batzman  eller  Bysse  skyttare 
bora  vanta  fria  husrum,  eller  i  des  stalle  hus  lego,  samt  i  ahrlig  Ion  8  dal.  Silfwermynt,  s&  ock, 
medan  de  hemma  i  Staderna  och  icke  i  Upbad  aro,  ahrligen  in  Martio  foljande  ordinarie  persedlar: 
Nembl.  hwardera  I  par  Skor,  1  par  Slrumpor  och  1  Skiorta,  sadana  som  a  Landet  tillwarkas  kunna; 
men  blifwa  de  pa  Tag  och  Resor  upfordrade,  da  bestas  dem  hwardera  desutom  foljande  extraordi¬ 
nary  utredningspersedlar,  innan  de  ifran  Staden  al'resa,  Nembl.  1  par  Lader-Skor,  1  par  Strumpor, 
I  Skiorta,  1  bla  Klades-Kladning  jamte  Buldans-Klader,  1  bla  Mossa  eller  Skatthatt,  I  Hangematta 
och  1  Rya:  af  hwilcka  persedlars  warde  ahrligen  hos  Rotan  en  tredjedel  upbares  da  ingen  upfordring 
skier,  sa  at  nar  den  skier,  de  da  ma  vara  fardige  och  i  beredskap:  Kommandes  wid  Batzmannens 
hemforlafwande  Iran  Flattan,  Hangemattan  at  blifwa  qwar  wid  Ammiralitetet  i  godt  forwahr,  men 
Ryan  och  Mossan  eller  Skatthatten  samt  den  blaa  Kladningen  tager  han  med  sig  hem  till  Staden 
och  hwad  han  der  af  under  wagen  later  forkomma,  det,  borttas  pa  bans  Lon,  och  han  Straffas  for 
sin  wardzloshet.»  See  also  Regulation  of  May  23  rd,  1690  §  6. 

15  Danske  Magazin  IV,  2,  p.  12. 

16  V  e  d  e  1  S  i  m  o  n  s  e  n,  Sami,  til  Hagenskov  Slots  Historie,  p.  46. 

17  Kjobenhavns  Universitets  Historie  fra  1537  I  ill  1621,  IV,  p.  10,3. 

18  Danske  Samlinger,  II,  5,  p.  180. 

is  Progr.  f.  Herlufsholm  1880,  p.  30. 

FINNISH  RYIJYS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  OF  CASTLES 
AND  CROWN  MANORS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1524-1624 

1  S  6  d  e  r  w  a  1  1,  Ordbok  ol'ver  Sv.  medeltids-spraket. 

2  F  r  i  t  z  n  e  r,  Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog. 

3  E.  g.,  Abo  Slatzfatebur  1558  (F.  S.  A.  721,  f.  15):  »Med  gult  och  suart  och  gult  nock  lassen 
garning.»  Or  the  same  castle’s  Fatebur  1560  (F.  S.  A.  721,  f.  148):  »Lesen  Rija  med  rott  suart 
och  hvitt  nock.» 

4  The  following  further  particulars  are  from  Uusimaa.  At  Raseborg  there  were  in  1541  12 
ryijys,  1549  16,  1552  7,  1557  3,  in  the  manors  of  Helsinge,  Esbo  and  Borga:  1566  26,  1570  24, 
in  Borga  manor  in  1572  9  and  in  Esbo  Manor  1572  2  and  in  1592  18  ryijys. 

5  The  weights  given  in  the  account-books  have  been  worked  out  in  the  tables  in  kilos  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rates  given  by  Hans  F  o  r  s  s  e  1 1  in  his  work  »Sverigesinrehistoria»  (II 
p.  110).  With  regard  to  measures  of  length,  these  also  varied  somewhat  since  the  Middle  ages. 
They  have  been  regarded  here  as  corresponding  to  the  similar  measures  in  use  in  Finland  before 
the  introduction  of  ttie  Metric  system,  a  view  hardly  likely  to  cause  appreciable  errors.  The  so- 
called  Rydaholms  aln  which  was  imposed  on  the  whole  of  Smaland  by  Royal  regulations  in  1524 
and  1582,  and  by  Royal  decree  on  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden  in  1605,  measured  0.5934  m 
against  0.5938  m  for  the  aln  last  in  use. 

6  See,  e.  g.,  S  i  r  e  1  i  u  s,  Kansanomaista  kulttuuria  II,  p.  239,  and  V  o  i  o  n  m  a  a,  Karjalai- 
sen  heimon  historia,  p.  43  seqq. 

7  In  this  ryijy  three  shoots  have  been  passed  through  the  same  shed;  the  pile  on  the  reserve 
side  is  of  thick  double  thread,  8  cm  in  length.  The  warp  and  weft  in  the  Gland  ryijy  on  p.  18  are 
of  two  parallel  linen  threads. 

8  E.  g.:  white  and  black  border;  white  and  yellow  border;  white  and  brown  b.;  yellow  b.;  white 
and  yellow  bb.;  red  bb.;  white,  yellow  and  red.  hb. 


9  E.  g.,  »swarta  rijor  med  vor  N.  h.  vapno. 

10  A.  F.  Kendrick,  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Carpets,  London  1920,  pp.  52,  53,  61. 
VV.  Bode  u.  E.  Kiihnel,  Vorderasiatische  Knupf'teppiche  aus  alterer  Zeit,  Leipzig  1914  pp.  75, 
77,  82.  Alois  Riegl,  Altoriental.  Teppiche.  Leipzig  1891,  p.  189.  Reinh.  Hausen,  Hertig 
Johans  och  Katarina  Jagellonicas  losegendom  1563.  Helsingfors  1909,  pp.  46,  51.  Certain 
textiles  in  Gustave  Vasa’s  »fatbur»  were  decorated  with  his  arms.  N.  Sjoberg,  Gustaf  Ls 
fatbur,  pp.  83,  97,  98,  100'. 


FINNISH  RYIJYS  IN  BILLS  OF  SALE,  WILLS  AND  INVENTORIES  OF 
ESTATES  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1495—1810. 

1  We  see  from  this  bill  of  sale  that  a  ryijy  and  two  blankets  were  appraised  at  three 
marks,  while  the  price  of  a  horse  was  20  marks.  A.  I.  Arvidsson,  Handlingar  V,  p.  166. 

2  Hausen,  Bidrag  til  Finlands  historia  III,  p.  232. 

3  Ibid.  IV,  p.  191. 

4  Ibid.  V.  p.  472. 

5  Information  regarding  the  Judicial  Circuits  of  Raseborg,  Lohja  and  Helsinge  is  lacking, 
as  the  inventories  from  these  districts  are  not  in  the  State  archives.  In  other  circuits  ryijys  are 
mentioned  from  the  following  parishes:  Aland,  from  various  parishes;  Piikkio  C.  Pargas  73,  Kimito  33, 
Kaarina  1 9,  Paimio  1 1 ,  Piikkio  8,  Sauvo  8  and  Hiittinen  8;  Masku  G.  Korpo  14,  Maaria  1 1 ,  Lieto  7, 
Masku  6,  Raisio  2,  Lemu  1  and  Vahto  1;  Vehmaa  C.  Taivassalo  27,  Vehmaa  14,  Lokalahti  13, 
Mynamaki  12,  Inio  3,  Uusikirkko  2,  Laitila  1  and  Pyhamaa  1;  Halikko  G.  Uskela  21,  Pernio  17, 
Halikko  13,  Suomusjarvi  11,  Kiikala  11,  Kisko  6,  Muurla  2;  Loimaa  C.  Loimaa  32,  Marttila  4, 
Poytya  3,  Ylane  1;  Eura  G-  Eura  4,  Kokemaki  3,  KOylio  2;  Ulvila  G.  Nakkila  4;  Tyrvaa  C. 
Huittinen  63,  Tyrvaa  35,  Vampula  7,  Karkku  6,  Mouhijarvi  3,  Punkalaidun  3;  Pirkkala  C. 
Pirkkala  18,  Vesilahti  15,  Lempaala  9,  Messukyla  8,  Kangasala  6;  Ikaalinen  G.  Ikaalinen  3, 
HameenkyrO  3;  Ruovesi  G.  Ruovesi  63,  Orivesi  13,  Teisko  2;  Jyvaskyla,  Saarijarvi  and  Viita- 
saari  G.  Saarijarvi  17,  Laukaa  9,  Keuruu  1,  Kivijarvi  2;  Narpes  G.  Narpes  35,  Lapvaarti  9, 
Petalaks  6,  Korsnas  2,  Overmark  1;  Korsholm  C,  Vora  22,  Oravainen  3;  Nvkarleby  G. 
Nykarleby  8,  Purmo  7,  PedersOre  2,  Munsala  1;  Alavuus  C.  Lapua  2;  Salo  G-  Salo  1; 
Kokkola  C.  Terjarv  2;  Kemi  G.  Kemi  2;  Ilmajoki  C.  Ilmajoki  3;  Tammela  G.  Urjala  55,  Somero  31, 
Tammela  17,  Akaa  16,  Jokioinen  3,  Humppila  1;  Janakkala  G.  S&aksmaki  21,  Loppi  27, 
Hattula  22,  Janakkala  10,  Kalvola  8,  Vanaja  7,  Hausjarvi  5,  Tyrvanto  3,  Renko  2;  Hauho  C. 
Palkane  27,  Luopioinen  22,  Hauho  17,  Lammi  10,  I  uulos  6,  Sahalahti  5;  Jamsa  G.  Padasjoki 
and  Kuhmoinen  14,  Langelmaki  11,  Jamsa  2,  Erajarvi  1;  Hollola  C.  Hollola  6,  Asikkala  5, 
Karkola  2;  Heinola  G.  Sysma  2;  Helsinge  and  Lohja  C.  p.  of.  Helsinge  34,  Tuusula  10,  Nummi  13; 
Borga  G.  p.  of  Borga  31,  Sibbo  15,  Perna  14,  Pornainen  6;  Mantsaia  G.  Mantsala  12,  Askola  8, 
Pukkila  5,  Orimattila  3,  Artjarvi  2;  Iitti  G.  Elimaki  7,  Iitti  1;  Kymi  C.  Pyhtaa  28,  Ivymi  8,  Sakki- 
jarvi  7,  Vehkalahti  2,  p.  of  Hamina  2;  Lappee  G.  Valkeala  1 1,  Taipalsaari  6,  Luumaki  2,  Lappeen- 
ranta  1;  Jaaski  C.  Ruokolahti  1;  Juva  G.  Sulkava  5;  Rantasalmi  C.  8;  Iisalmi  G.  lisalmi  1  and 

Ilomantsi  G.  Tohmajarvi  2. 

6  See  Introduction,  Note  1. 

7  See  p.  13. 

8  Atlas  of  Finland.  1910  II.  Map.  46,  Language  areas. 

9  The  Vicar  of  PedersOre,  Gabriel  Aspegren  owned  in  1755  a  rug  of  three  bearskins  sewn 
together  with  a  red  covering,  valued  at  100  Thalers.  The  Sheriff  of  Kaarina,  Lidman,  had  a 
bearskin  rug  lined  with  red  cloth  in  1736,  valued  at  30  Thalers;  the  Vicar  Nicolaus  Malm  of 
Kalvola  a  bearskin  rug  lined  with  coarse  red  cloth  in  1759,  valued  at  25  Thalers. 

10  The  estate  of  Professor  Johan  Thorvost  at  Taivassalo  included  in  17ol  a  quilt  oi 
padded  wool  with  a  green  silk  damask  cover  and  a  white  print  lining,  valued  at  80  Thalers,  f 
The  Judge  Simon  A.  Lilliegreen  of  Kaarina  owned  in  1736  a  counterpane  with  red  Lowered 
silk  in  the  centre  and  yellow  bast  surround,  sewn  with  silk  and  padded  with  cottonwool, 
lined  with  linen,  which  was  valued  at  48  Thalers.  Erik  Akesson  of  loijala,  Conductor,  owned 
in  1764  a  flowered  silk  coverlet  with  silver  lace;  value  48  lhaleis. 
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11  In  order  to  show  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  that  time  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  is  appended  as  to  the  price  of  a  barrel  (4  bushels)  of  rye:  1739  12: —  (Sahalahti), 
1740  15:—  (Kimito),  16:—  (Tammela),  1745  12:—  (Halikko),  1751  12:—  (Lapvesi),  13:  — 
(Tenalal,  15: —  (Taivassalo,)  1753  15: — •  (Pedersore),  1754  18: — -  (Pedersore),  1756  24:  — 
(Kangasala),  1758  18: —  (Korpilahti),  1764  18: —  (Joutsa),  30: —  (Karkola,  Asikkala,  LSngel- 
maki)  1771  36: —  (Artjarvi),  1775  30: —  (Vora). 

12  White  ryijys  are  mentioned  from  the  following  parishes:  1707,  1739  Aland,  1734 

Paimio,  1738,  1741,  1743  Pargas,  1740  Kimito,  1741  Sauvo,  1723  Mynamaki,  1762  Taivas¬ 
salo,  1763  Inio,  1763  Kokemaki,  1776  Vora,  1789  Askola,  1790,1797,  1799  and  1801  Helsinge, 
1788  and  1806  Sibbo,  1799,  1800,  1805  Loppi.  Grey  ryijys  1737,  1738  Pargas,  1738  Paimio, 

1743  Karuna,  1763  Inio,  1762,  1764  Taivassalo,  1744  Pernio,  1729  Uskela,  1805  Kiikala, 

1771  Helsinge,  1745,  1771  Somero,  1777  Ruovesi,  1752  Sulkava. 

13  Thus,  e.  g.,  an  assessor  living  in  the  parish  of  Borga  owned  in  1768  »a  ryijy  of  many  colours», 

which  was  valued  at  36  Thalers;  a  similar  article  existed  on  the  Erola  Estate  in  Artjarvi  in  1771. 
In  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  Vicar  of  Luumaki,  Jonatan  Gestrin,  drawn  up  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  Helena  Kajander  in  1750,  a  ryijy  valued  at  30  Thalers  is  mentioned.  From  Aland  two 
ryijys  are  mentioned,  both  worth  24  Thalers,  one  a  reversible  ryijy  belonging  to  thg  wife  Anna 
Mansnera  of  Johan  Stahlbom,  Vicar  of  Foglo,  the  other  a  coverlet  with  a  red  field  and  green  border 
belonging  to  the  aforementioned  Margareta  Frondelia.  The  inventory  drawn  up  after  the  death 
of  the  wife  of  Petrus  Snellman,  Curate  of  Vora,  Elisabeth  Hedrea  in  1771  includes  a  reversible 
ryijy  valued  at  48  Thalers;  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  Assistant-Vicar  of  Oravais,  Abra¬ 
ham  Strommer,  in  1775  a  ryijy  valued  at  36  Thalers. 

14  The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  Vice-Pastor  of  Kangasala,  Martin  Florin,  in  1754,  includes 
five  ryijys,  the  estate  of  the  Vicar  of  Pirkkala,  Petrus  Bergius,  in  1764,  three  ryijys;  some  were 
valued  as  high  as  at  30  Thalers.  The  estate  of  Matti  Kemppainen  of  Saarijarvi,  contained  at  his 
death  in  1760  a  ryijy  valued  at  36  Thalers;  on  the  Linna  Farm  in  the  same  parish  there  was  a  ryijy 
in  1766  valued  at  48  Thalers.  An  inventory  from  the  feudal  estate  of  Katila  in  the  parish  of  Hat- 
tula  drawn  up  in  1763  includes  a  new  ryijy  at  36  Thalers;  another  from  the  Lassila  estate  in  Renko 
drawn  up  in  1764  a  new  ryijy  at  48  Thalers;  the  estate  of  Christina  Gottleben  of  Kuitila  Farm  in 
Kalvola  a  reversible  ryijy  in  1766  at  24  Thalers;  the  inventory  of  the  Kiltti  estate  in  Vanaja  a  ryijy 
in  1770  at  36  Thalers;  the  estate  of  the  Sheriff  of  Hauho,  Anders  Herkepaeus,  and  his  wife  Christina 
Ekhorn,  a  new  ryijy  in  1763  at  60  Thalers  and  another  at  48  Thalers;  Keisari  Farm  in  the  same 
parish  a  ryijy  in  1763  at  30  Thalers;  Alastalo  Farm  in  the  same  parish  two  ryijys  in  1764  at  48 
Thalers;  Paavola  Farm  in  Tuulois  a  new  ryijy  at  36  Thalers;  Heikkila  Farm  in  Palkane  a  variega¬ 
ted  ryijy  in  1763  at  30  Thalers;  Varrula  Farm  in  Lammi  a  ryijy  at  30  Thalers;  Otila  feudal  estate 
in  Asikkala  ryijys  at  36  Thalers  each;  the  Captain  of  the  Yla-Hollola  Company,  Petter  Bokman, 
5  ryijys  in  1766,  together  valued  at  188  Thalers;  on  the  Hokila  feudal  estate  there  was  a  new  ryijy 
in  1774  at  36  Thalers. 

15  On  the  Harittu  feudal  estate  in  the  parish  of  Kaarina,  each  of  the  daughters  Kaisa,  Leena 
and  Anna,  had  a  ryijy  left  to  them  in  1743  to  form  part  of  their  wedding  portion.  At  the  division 
of  an  estate  in  Korpo  in  1711,  the  daughters  Helga  and  Margareta  each  received  a  »dowry-ryijy». 
The  daughter  Brita  was  also  given  a  ryijy,  and  a  brother  Matts  »wool  and  sufficient  woollen  yarn 
to  repair  one  ryijy».  At  the  division  in  1716  of  personalty  among  the  heirs  of  the  Mantv  hereditary 
estate  in  Uskela  Parish,  the  daughters  Maria,  Karin,  Brita  and  Chrislin  each  received  a  ryijy  valued 
at  5  Thalers  as  dowry.  On  the  Leikku  Estate  in  Tyrvaa  a  maiden  called  Maria  was  given  a  ryijy  in 
1767  as  dowry,  a  similar  gift  falling  in  1768  to  a  maiden  named  Kaisa  on  the  Makipaa  feudal  estate 
in  Karkku.  Christina  daughter  of  Matts  Tolpo,  Sheriff  of  Tyrvaa,  was  given  a  ryijy  as  dowry 
in  1767.  The  daughter  Anna  on  the  Storhannus  Farm  in  Lappfjard  received  a  ryijy  valued  at  4 
Thalers  as  dowry  in  1770.  At  Hornborg  Manor  in  Pernaja  a  ryijy  was  given  as  dowry  in  1808  to 
each  of  the  daughters  Anna  and  Majastina.  Sons  could  also  receive  ryijys  amongst  their  share  of 
an  inheritance;  thus,  e.  g.,  on  the  Pellukka  Farm  in  Halikko,  ryijys  were  given  in  1779,  to 
the  daughters  Kaisa,  Margareta,  Anna,  Maria  and  Lena,  and  to  the  sons  Matti  and  Abraham. 

But  a  dowry  of  this  description  could  also  include  other  kinds  of  coverlet.  Thus,  e.  g.,  in  Veh- 
maa,  blankets  and  sheepskin  rugs  were  given  along  with  ryijys;  in  Ruovesi  in  1757  all  the  daughters 
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of  a  farmer  received  a  sheepskin  rug;  at  Hujala  Farm  in  Padasjoki  in  1764,  a  daughter  Valpuri  was 
given  a  ryijy,  a  blanket  and  a  sheepskin  rug,  similarly  Maria,  while  Lisa  received  a  rug  and  two 
blankets;  at  Erola  Farm  in  Artjarvi  the  daughters  Anna,  Maria  and  Lena  received  in  1771  a  pile 
blanket,  a  striped  counterpane  and  a  sheepskin  rug;  on  the  Kvarnby  feudal  estate  in  Pyhtaa  the 
daughters  Anna,  Maria  and  Kaisa  were  given  a  ryijy  and  a  sheepskin  rug  in  1797;  at  Lemi  and 
Lapvesi  a  blanket,  was  generally  given  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition, 
a  dowry  nearly  always  comprised  a  cow  and  a  sheep  and  a  chest. 

16  Thus,  there  were,  e.  g.,  on  the  Anttila  feudal  estate  in  Kiukainen  7  ryijys  in  1809;  on  the 
Paltari  feudal  estate  in  Vampula  7  ryijys  in  1773;  the  personalty  of  the  Vice-Pastor  Martin  Florin 
of  Kangasala  included  5  ryijys  in  1754;  the  personalty  of  the  Vicar  Petrus  Bergius  of  Pirkkala  3 
ryijys  in  1764;  the  personalty  of  the  Vicar  Nicolaus  Malm  (and  wife  Christina  Gottleben)  of  Akaa 
4  ryijys  in  1759;  on  Ihe  Kuusjoki  feudal  estate  in  Akaa  there  were  6  ryijys  in  1765;  Pastor  Israel 
Wallin  of  Langelmaki  had  7  in  1750. 


MATERIAL  AND  TECHNIQUE 


years: 
20:  3, 

4 


1  Parkano,  Laukaa. 

2  A  married  couple  travelled  around  in  Laukaa  weaving  ryijys;  the  woman  was  called  Widow 
Maija.  It  is  told  in  Ivaarina  how  a  weaver,  Maria  Simonsdotter,  used  looms  orooted  in  the  ground* 
(Cf.  U.  T.  S  i  r  e  1  i  u  s,  Kansanomaista  kulttuuria,  II,  Fig.  128). 

Of  a  total  of  404  dated  ryijys,  the  24  two-piece  specimens  are  dispersed  over  the  following 
1695:  1,  1700—10:  3,  1760:  1,  1771—80:  2,  1781—90:  3,  1791—1800:  3,  1801—10:  5,  1811 — 
1828:  1,  1850:  2. 

Kokar. 

5  Sibbo,  Lapptrask,  Borg&  p.,  Pornainen,  Askola,  Anjala,  Pyhtaa,  Vehkalahti,  Virolahti. 

6  Pori  rural  p.,  Sakyla,  Ylojarvi,  Vesilahti,  Kylmakoski,  Lempaala. 

7  Renko,  Janakkala,  Hattula,  Asikkala,  Mantyharju,  Jaala. 

8  Vilppula,  Virrat,  Pihlajavesi. 

9  Saarijarvi,  Keitele,  Sumiainen. 

10  Two-piece  ryijys  of  one  colour  have  been  found  in  Sibbo  in  Uusimaa,  and  the  rural  parish 
of  Pori  in  Satakunta.  In  Pornainen  and  Askola  Miss  Tyyne  Vahter,  M.  A.,  found  information  of 
white  two-piece  ryijys  with  a  twilled  foundation.  According  to  Miss  Fanny  Sundstrom  the  ryijys 
woven  in  Aland  are  even  now  often  of  one  colour  and  knotted  by  the  »korndrall»  method. 

11  A  knot  used  with  a  sparse  pile  has  been  noted  from  Janakkala,  Pori  rural  parish  and  Aland. 

12  This  has  been  noted  in  Satakunta  in  three  separate  instances  (Merikarvia,  Hameenkyro; 
including  one  of  1705  in  the  latter  parish),  in  Pohjanmaa  in  three  cases  (Narpio  1795,  1805, 
Sideby  1789),  in  Uusimaa  in  five  cases  (East-Uusimaa  1818,  Sibbo,  Nummi),  in  Varsinais-Suomi  in 
three  cases  (Kisko  1798,  Pargas  1787,  Kustavi  1773),  and  in  Aland  in  two  cases  (Kokar). 

13  In  the  great  number  of  ryijys  examined,  only  three  specimens  from  Satakunta  and  Uusimaa 
and  one  from  Hame  were  found  to  have  double  wefts  of  woollen  yarn. 

14  Two  wefts-  POrtom,  Narpes,  Sakyla,  Kiikoinen,  Mouhijarvi,  Akaa,  Pargas,  Kisvo, 
Suomusjarvi,  Inga,  Karjalohja,  Lohja,  Siuntio,  Vihti,  Sibbo,  Tuusula;  three  wefts:  Narpes,  Esbo, 

Vihti,  Nummi,  Helsinge,  Sibbo;  four  wefts:  Humppila. 

43  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  method  of  weaving  in  question 

ib  known  with  a  stripe  at  the  encis  are  known  from  Satakunta  (19  from  1806— 49),  from  Hame 

6  from  Uusimaa  4  (Sibbo,  Lohja).  Ryijys  striped  throughout  have  been  found:  one  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Pori  1796,  one  in  Vesilahti  1795,  one  in  Humppila  1849  and  one  in  Kuhmalahti.  An  inven¬ 
tory  from  Sipila  Farm  in  Hattula  of  1790  mentions  a  ryijy  with  a  white  weft  and  the  date  1784 

with  the  initials  A.  J.  T.;  a  ryijy  with  a  yellow  welt  and  black  or  .dark,  ground;  a  ryijy  with  a  grey 
wetton^ybhick  ground  0^  ^  h;iv(.  been  ,ound  as  follows:  Satakunta  29,  Uusimaa  25,  Hame 
15,  Varsinais-Suomi  12  and  Pohjanmaa  4, 
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19  Madame  Alina  I4ell6n,  Directrice  for  many  years  of  the  »Friends  of  Finnish  Manual  Work» 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  lone:  and  shiny  breech-wool  of  stable-goats  was  collected  in  many  places 
especially  for  use  in  ryijys. 

20  Sibbo,  Orimattila,  Artjarvi,  Iitti,  Jaala,  Pyhtaa. 

21  Ryijys  with  a  pile  of  single  threads  have  been  found  in  Sweden  in  Dalecarlia,  Halsingland, 
Gastrikland,  Smaland  and  Blekinge,  particularly  in  the  two  last  provinces.  Many  are  of  one  colour, 
the  great  majority  being  unpretentions  articles  for  everyday  use  with  geometrical  patterns,  repre¬ 
senting  thus  early  models.  A  Smaland  ryijy  of  this  type  has  a  pile  of  thick  yarn  about  12  to  14  cm 
long. 

22  Only  1  to  6  weft-threads  between  the  rows  of  pile  are  given  in  the  illustration;  actually  the 
number  of  wefts  varies  between  3  and  40. 

23  Tenala,  Inga,  Nummi,  Vihti,  Sibbo,  Pargas,  Pomarkku,  Merikarvia,  Siikainen. 

24  Noted  in  the  parish  of  Borga  (1794),  Karkola,  Vesilahti,  Punkalaidun  (1794),  Kiikoinen 
(1780),  Langelmaki  (1786)  and  Laukaa. 

25  Sibbo,  Anjala,  Yehkalahti,  Virolahti,  Jaala,  Mantyharju. 

26  Vehkalahti,  Anjala. 

27  Emilie  von  Walters torff,  Textilt  bildverk,  Stockholm  1925,  s.  25. 

28  In  certain  parishes  in  Savo  (Kerimaki,  Kangasniemi)  sleigh-rugs  were  made  writh  a  pile  at 
the  edges  only.  Similar  coverlets  were  used  in  some  Uusimaa  parishes  also  as  bed-covers  (Haus- 
jarvi). 

28  Similar  articles  have  been  found  in  Halsingland  and  Angermanland. 

30  Similar  »halvflossa»-ryijys,  resembling  greatly  those  from  Scandinavia,  have  been  found 
in  some  districts  in  Finland  (Kuortane,  Ylojarvi,  Luopioinen). 

31  See  p.  31. 

32  Coverlets  of  this  nature  were  known  also  in  the  Carelian  Isthmus  and  in  Ingermanland,  where 
they  were  called  in  some  places:  r  6  i  j  y  (Ingermanland,  Lempala)  or  toppyroijy  (Yuole  i 
Ingermanland,  parish  of  Kakisalmi). 


EARLY  DESIGNS 

1  Particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mouhijarvi,  Palkane.  Luopioinen,  Kuhmalahti,  Kuh- 
moinen,  Jamsa  and  Padasjoki. 

2  K.  K.  M  e  i  n  a  n  d  e  r,  Suomalaisista  sotalipuista,  Suomen  Museo  XIX,  S.  21.  U.  T.  Sir  e- 
1  i  u  s,  Suomalaisista  arkuista  p.  10.  Nuori  Suomi  XXVI. 

3  The  example  given  is  owing  to  an  error  badly  chosen,  the  colours  giving  an  impression  of 
sloping  rows. 

4  Area  of  distribution:  in  Uusimaa,  Sibbo;  in  Southwest  Finland  bordered  by  Pargas,  Uusikirkko, 
Somero  and  Salo;  in  Satakunta,  the  Orivesi  district;  in  the  east  the  district  between  the  Hame  and 
Paijanne  lake-systems  and  the  whole  of  North  Hame,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  richly  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  very  last;  in  South-Pohjanmaa,  Jalasjarvi. 

5  More  precisely:  an  area  stretching  from  Jokioinen  in  the  southeast  to  Huittinen  and  Karkku 
in  the  northwest:  but  similar  ryijys  have  also  been  found  east  of  this  area,  in  the  Tampere  and 
Saaksmaki  districts. 

6  Hans  Dedekam,  Norske  Folkebroderier,  Hvitsom  fra  Nordmor.  Trondlijem  1914, 
Fig.  107. 

7  See  e.  g.,  Q  u  e  n  t  e  1,  Eyn  new  kunstlich  boich,  Koln  1527.  Hans  II  o  f  e  r’s  Formbuch- 
lein.  Augsburg  1545.  See  also:  Musses  Boyaux  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Bruxelles.  Catalogue  d’Etof- 
fes,  Bruxelles  1907,  p.  223. 

8  S  c  h  v  i  n  d  t,  Suomalaisia  koristeita,  Ompelukoristeita,  23,  106,  123. 

•Schuchhardt,  Das  technische  Ornament  in  den  Anfangen  der  Kunst.  Praehist.  Zeit- 
sclir.  1910,  S.  37.  Nils  Lithberg,  Svensk  korgslojd,  p.  135,  139.  Collin,  Gammalskanska 
band,  Fataburen  1915.  S  i  r  e  1  i  u  s,  Handarbeiten  der  Ostjaken  u.  Wogulen  p.  38. 

10  Alois  B  i  e  g  1,  Altorient.  Teppiche.  Leipzig  1891,  p.  11. 

11  Aug.  A  h  1  q  v  i  s  t,  Kulturworter  der  Westfinn.  Sprachen.  Helsingfors  1875.  p.  155. 
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I  bus,  e.  g.,  in  \iipuri  Castle  in  1580  there  were  36  grey  blankets  with  black  stripes  and 
16  white  with  black  stripes. 

18  Catalogue  d’Etoffes.  Bruxelles  1907,  64,  230.  See  also  S  j  o  b  e  r  g,  Gustaf  I:s  fatbur, 
p.  98.  F  r.  B  o  c  k,  Geschichte  der  liturgischen  Gewander.  Bonn.  1866. 

14  HermannWeiss,  Kostumkunde.  Stuttgart  1864,  pp.  91,  96,  131,  370,  526,  535,  559, 
670,  824,  825,  838.  Ernest  Lavisse,  Album  Historique.  Paris  1897,  pp.  5,  7,  19,  26,  35,  87,  1 70. 
See  examples  in  these  works  of  concentric  diagonal  checks  (cf.  Figs.  39,  48),  diagonal  checks  with 
crosses  (cf.  Fig.  50)  or  spots,  and  upright  checks.  See  also  Catalogue  d’Etoffes,  Bruxelles,  1907, 
p.  7,  9  (Alexandrian  textiles  from  600 — 700  A.  D.). 

15  J  :  s  o  n  Karlin,  Nagra  undersokningar  om  den  forhistoriska  textilkonsten,  p.  205,  206. 

18  S  c  h  v  i  n  d  t,  Tietoja  Karjalan  rautakaudesta,  Fig.  379. 

17  Hans  Dedekam,  Hvitsom  fra  Nordmor,  Figs.  74 — 76,  96. 

18  Dedeka  m,  Hvitsom,  Figs.  113,  116.  Appears  also  in  textiles  in  Ilalbcrstadt  Cathedral. 

RYIJYS  WITH  FREE  GEOMETRICAL  PATTERNS 

1  Hattula,  Hauho,  Palkane,  Kuhmalahti,  Sahalahti,  Korpilahti,  Juupajoki,  Hameenkyro, 
Karkku,  Vesilahti,  Lempaala,  Akaa. 

2  E.  g.,  Nordiska  Museet  120,  208  and  Rohsska  Museet  B.  1824  and  D.  2877. 

3  The  nearest  explanation  for  this  star  is  probably  that  it  represents  a  halo  of  rays  around  the 
monogram  of  Christ  (cf.  e.  g.,  Utstallning  af  aldre  kyrkliga  foremal  fran  Jamtland  och  Harjedalen. 
Ostersund  1911,  p.  79). 

THE  ROWEL  AND  HEART  RYIJYS  OF  EAST-HAME 

1  Similar  ryijys  have  been  found  also  in  Kuru  and  Virrat. 

2  See  e.  g.,  arms  of  the  following  families:  von  Birckholtz  (the  arms  of  Klas  von  Birckholtz 
were  set  up  in  Ylane  Church  in  1639;  Gustav  Johan  v.  B.  owned  Kouvola  Farm  in  Hauho),  Brand, 
Brask  (Captain  Israel  B.  was  buried  in  Saaksmaki  Church  1687),  von  Burghausen,  Lilljebrunn  (Eerik 
Andersson  L.  owned  the  Monikkala  Estate  in  Janakkala;  Captain  Anders  L.  was  buried  in  1695  in 
Janakkala  Church),  Stalarm,  Stalhandske  and  Uggla.  Jully  Ramsay,  Fralseslakter  i  Finland, 
Helsingfors  1909. 

3  Weiss,  Kostumkunde,  p.  76. 

4  U.  T.  S  i  r  e  1  i  u  s,  Kafvelbraden,  in  the  work  »Abo  stads  Historiska  Museum»,  p.  214. 

5  The  motive  is  perhaps  a  development  of  an  older  continuous  ribbon-pattern.  See  e.  g., 
K.  K.  M  e  i  n  a  n  d  e  r,  Medeltida  altarskap  och  trasniderier.  Finska  Fornminnesfor.  Tidskrift 
XXIV,  Fig.  on  p.  145. 

6  WaltherKern,  Kunst  der  Marmor-Intarsia  von  Altertum  bis  zur  Neuzeit.  R.  F  o  r  r  e  r, 
Geschichte  der  Fliesenkeramik. 

7  Hans  Dedekam,  Hvitsom  fra  Nordmor,  p.  14. 

8  F  r.  Bock,  Geschichte  der  liturgischen  Gewander.  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Embroideries.  1916.  PI.  IV. 

9  A.  F.  Kendrick,  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Carpets.  London  1920,  PI.  XXXVII.  Cata¬ 
logue  d’Etoffes.  Bruxelles  1907,  p.  79. 

10  E.  g.,  Q  u  e  n  t  e  1,  New  kunstlich  boich.  Koln  1527,  and  Hans  H  o  f  e  r’s  Formbuch- 
lein.  Augsburg  1545. 


THE  TREE  AS  MOTIVE 

1  Kristofer  Visted,  Vor  gamle  Kultur,  p.  125. 

2  Dedekam,  Hvitsom,  p.  34. 

3  Rachel  E.  Head,  The  Decorative  Embroidery  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  Reliquary, 
July  1902,  p.  151. 
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Dedekam,  Hvitsom,  p.  32. 

5  Gammal  allmogeslojd  Iran  Malmohus  lan. 

6  This  is  not  intended  as  a  positive  statement  that  the  weavings  in  question  were  made  in  Finland. 

7  Gammal  allmogeslojd  Iran  Malmohus  lan,  Figs.  29,  42,  62,  71,  117,  189. 

8  S  c  h  v  i  n  d  t,  Suomalaisia  koristeita  I,  Figs.  24,  28,  161,  191. 

9  Schvindt,  Suom.  koristeita  I,  Fig.  143. 

10  E.  g.,  Arabian,  Syrian,  Kufic  and  Bulgarian  manuscripts.  Stassoff,  L’ornament  slave 
et  oriental.  R  i  e  g  1,  Stilfragen.  Berlin  1893,  p.  310. 

TULIP- RYIJYS 

1  U.  T.  S  i  r  e  1  i  u  s,  Suomen  kansanomaista  kulttuuria,  II  p.  452. 

PALMETTE-RYIJYS 

1  Max  II  e  i  d  e  n,  Handworterbuch  der  Textilkunde  aller  Zeiten  u.  Volker.  Stuttgart  1904, 
p.  282. 


BAROQUE  AND  ROCOCO  RYIJYS. 

1  The  nearest  complement  to  this  ryijy  is  an  Upland  counterpane  from  the  year  1783.  Nordiska 
Museet  4,  133. 

2  E.  g.,  on  German  embroidery-patterns  from  1627  and  1661  and  an  English  sampler  of 
the  year  1631. 

3  See  e.  g.,  Gammal  allmogeslojd  fran  Malmohus  lftn,  fig.  113.  Also  in  the  Nordiska  Museet 
(N.  M.  103,  787). 

4  M.  Pagan,  Ornamente  delle  belle  et  virtuose  donne  1554.  New  Modelbuch.  Inn  Ver- 
legung  Henning  Grossens  des  Jungern.  Leipzig  1619.  New  Kunstlich  Modelbuch  Bey 
B.  Jobin  1660. 

5  In  Sweden,  e.  g.,  on  a  cloth  of  the  year  1747,  in  Finland  on  cloths  of  1783,  1812. 

» SAMPLER '  RYIJYS 

1  See  e.  g.,  F  u  r  s  t,  Neues  Modelbuch,  I,  1650. 

2  Archives  of  the  Collection  of  Sculpture  at  Helsinki  (Helsingfors). 

3  Gammal  allmogeslojd  fran  Malmohus  lan  (several  examples).  Nordiska  Museet  N:o  110, 
303.  Norsk  Folkemuseum  M.  6123.  Einar  Lexow,  Gammel  vestlandsk  vaevkunst,  fig.  29. 
R  i  e  g  1,  Stilfragen,  p.  268. 

4  H.  G  r  o  s  c  h,  Gammel  norsk  vaevkunst.  Christiania  1918.  Mappe  VI,  Nr.  6.  Gammal  all¬ 
mogeslojd  fran  Malmohus  lan,  figs.  51,  135,  180. 

RYIJYS  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  FLOWERS 

1  Julius  Lessing,  Gewebe-Sammlung  des  Kunstgewerbemuseums.  Taf.  311 — 313. 

2  Finnish  National  Museum,  Hist.  Dept.  e.  g.,  n:o  5160:  328,  7500. 

A  FEW  SPECIAL  MOTIVES 

1  II.  G  r  o  s  c  h,  Gamle  norske  taepper,  Berlin  1889,  t.  III. 

BORDERS 

1  Sibbo,  Borga  parish,  Lapptrask,  Lohja. 

2  Hauho,  Erajarvi,  Kuhmoinen,  Langelmaki,  Sahalahti,  Orivesi,  Pihlajavesi,  Multia,  Saarijarvi. 
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3  Erajarvi,  Kuhmoinen. 

4  Asikkala,  Lammi,  Janakkala,  Akaa. 

Urjala,  Punkalaidun,  Vesilahti,  Eura,  Uusikirkko,  Mouhijarvi,  Vampula;  in  these  same  dis¬ 
tricts  little  diagonal  checks  in  the  field  are  common  (Fm  41) 

6  Sideby. 

7  Sakyla,  Tyrvaa,  Messukyla,  Ylojarvi,  Urjala,  Palkane,  Kittila. 

In  certain  later  lyijys  from  Satakunta,  e.  g.,  one  dated  1860  from  Mouhijarvi,  also  the  sepa¬ 
rated  diagonal  checks  became  transformed  into  ovals. 

9  H.  G  r  o  s  c  h,  Gamle  Norske  Billedtsepper.  Berlin  1901,  9,  10  and  12. 

10  Renko,  Kalvola,  Kylmakoski,  Lempaala,  Hauho,  Palkane,  Kangasala. 

11  H  o  f  e  r’s  Formbuchlein.  Augsb.  1545. 

12  Known  from  a  German  pattern  of  1766,  a  Norwegian  of  1771  and  Swedish  of  1730, 
1738,  1741,  1747,  1748,  1783. 

13  Gammal  allmogeslojd,  Figs.  363,  365,  374. 

14  Hans  II  o  f  e  r’s  Formbuchlein. 

COMPARATIVE  SURVEY. 

1  Karlin,  Den  forhistoriska  textilkonsten,  p.  206. 

2  Schvindt,  Karjalan  rautakaudesta,  p.  115.  Appelgren-Kivalo,  Suomalaisia 
pukuja  myoh.  rautakaudelta.  Helsinki  1907. 

3  Friedrich  S  a  r  r  e,  Mittelalterliche  Knupfteppiche  Kleinasiatischer  und  Spanischer 
Herkunft.  Kunst  und  Kunsthandwerk.  Wien  1907,  p.  22,  Fig.  15. 

4  Fr.  S  a  r  r  e,  Die  Agyptischen  Teppiche.  Jahrbuch  d.  asiat.  Kunst  1924,  p.  22. 

5  A.  F.  Kendrick,  English  Carpets.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Societv  of  Arts.  1919.  January, 
p.  136. 

6  A.  F.  Kendrick,  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Carpets.  London  1920,  p.  60. 

7  Mittelalt.  Knupfteppiche,  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8.  Erzeugnisse  islamitischer  Kunst  II.  Leipzig 
1909,  PL  XXII— XXIV. 

8  Axel  Nilsson,  Ryor,  pp.  13,  14. 

9  A.  F.  K  e  n  d  r  i  c  k,  Catalogue  of  Textiles  from  Burying-grounds  in  Egypt  I.  London  1920, 
pp.  28,  48. 

10  Piled  textile  =  gausapa. 

11  M.  Aurel  Stein,  Ancient  Khotan.  Oxford  1907,  134.  See  also  same  author,  Serindia. 
Detailed  Report  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and  Westernmost  China  I.  Oxford  1921,  p.  372; 
III,  pp.  1243,  1460. 

12  Sarre  u.  Th.  F  a  1  k  e  n  b  e  r  g,  Ein  fruhes  Knupfteppichfragment  aus  Chinesisch-Turkis- 
tan.  Berliner  Museum  Berichte  aus  den  preussischen  Kunstsammlungen.  Heft  9,  10. 

13  Notes  on  Carpet-knotting  and  Weaving.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  1920,  p.  10,  Pl.  I,  D. 

14  Julius  Lessing,  Wandteppiche  u.  Decken  des  Mittelalters  in  Deutschland.  Berlin, 
PI.  1—7. 

15  The  type  of  knot  seen  in  Fig.  332  f.  was  used  only  for  pictures,  for  ornaments  the  Smyrna- 
knot  was  used. 

16  Notes  on  Carpet-knotting  and  Weaving,  p.  10. 

17  Ryor,  pp.  8,  14. 

18  Walterstorff,  Textilt  bildverk,  p.  25. 

19  Altorientalische  Teppiche,  pp.  184,  185. 

20  Lessing,  Wandteppiche  u.  Decken,  p.  5. 

21  R  a  m  u  s  i  o,  Delle  navigationi  et  viaggi  II.  Venetia  1559,  p.  4. 

22  According  to  a  written  communication  from  Prof.  Fr.  Sarre.  See  also  Aly  Bah  gat  Bey 
et  Albert  Gabriel,  Les  fouilles  d’al  Foustat.  Paris  1921,  pl.  XXXI. 

23  Riegl,  Altoriental.  Teppiche,  pp.  173,  seqq. 

24  Lessing,  Altoriental.  Teppiche,  p.  10  seqq.  Riegl,  Altoriental.  Teppiche,  pp.  17, 
40,  186. 
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*5  In  ryijys  the  pile  adds  to  the  warmth.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  in  certain  woollen  textiles 
in  which  it  has  been  produced  either  by  fulling  or  by  carding.  Cloth  treated  in  the  last-named  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  pile  raised  on  one  side  of  the  weft  only,  has  been  secured  in  an  excavation  in  Estonia. 
Finnish  National  Museum,  Prehist.  Dept.,  1931. 
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NAMES  OF  PARISHES  IN  SWEDISH  AND  FINNISH 


j 


As  several  parishes  have  also  Swedish  names,  hut  are  marked  on  the  map  in  Finnish  almost 
only,  a  list  has  been  appended  giving  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  names  of  such  parishes. 


Ackas 

Akaa 

Perna 

Pernaja 

Artsjo 

Artjarvi 

Pikis 

Piikkid 

Birkala 

Pirkkala 

Pyl  Lis 

Pyhtaa 

Bjiirna 

Pernio 

Pamark 

Pomarkku 

Borgnas 

Porneesi 

Portom 

Pirttikyla 

Esbo 

Espoo 

Povlis 

Pity  tv  a 

Filppula 

Vilppula 

Reso 

Raisio 

Gustavs 

Kustavi 

Sagu 

Sail  vo 

Hitis 

Hiittinen 

S.  Karins 

Kaarina 

1  kalis 

Ikaalinen 

S.  Marie 

Maaria 

Itis 

Iitti 

S.  Martens 

Marttila 

dockis 

J  okioinen 

Sibbo 

Sip  oo 

Karislojo 

Ivarjalohja 

Sideby 

Siipyy 

Kimito 

Kemio 

Sjundea 

Siuntio 

Kjulo 

Koylio 

Tavastkyro 

Hameenkyro 

kumo 

Kokemaki 

Tenala 

Tenhola 

Kymmene 

Kymi 

Tushy 

Tuusula 

Lampis 

Lammi 

Tovsala 

Taivassalo 

Lappfjard 

Lapvaarli 

Ulvsby 

Ulvila 

Letala 

Laitila 

Urdiala 

Ur  j  ala 

Loimijoki 

Loimaa 

Veckelaks 

Vehkalahti 

Lojo 

Lohja 

Vederlaks 

Virolahti 

Lundo 

Lieto 

Vemo 

Vehmaa 

Messuby 

Messukyla 

Vichtis 

Vihti 

Morskom 

Myrskyla 

Virdois 

Virrat 

Nykyrko 

Uusikirkko 

Virmo 

Mynamaki 

Narpes 

Narpio 

Vit  bis 

Huittinen 

Pargas 

Parainen 

Vittisbofjard 

Ahlainen 

Pemar 

Paimio 

Vana 

Vanaja 

Pedersore 

Pietarsaari 

\'ora 

Voyri 

NAMES  OF  TOWNS  IN  SWEDISH  AND  FINNISH 


Bjorneborg 

Borga 

Gamlakarleby 
Helsingfors 
Nyslott 
IN'  a  den  dal 


Pori 

Porvoo 

Kokkola 

Helsinki 

Savonlinna 

Naantali 


St.  Michel 

Tammerfors 

Tavastehus 

Vasa 

Viborg 

Abo 


Mikkeli 

Tampere 

Hameenlinna 

Vaasa 

Viipuri 

Turku 
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PLATE  I. 

Ryijy  °f  the  year  1711.  Hameenlinna 
district. 

Size  152  x  188  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  12  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

6  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
Deposited  in  the  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.i  aTAjq 


BnnilimmfiH  .  1 1 V I  169Y  9rii  lo 
.iohigib 

.mo  881  x  £51  9si8 
.qmoxl  lo  qiBW 

ab69irii  £1  ;9lirfw  (ri9lIoow  Jl9W 
.9liq  lo  swot  n99wJ9d 
.§nol  mo  e,I  Inode  ,Ioow  lo  9liq 
<M  .^ia  ni  ee  aJomH 
.Jon>I  ni  abB9odl  3 

.biniateH  ti9mmeriioH  9h9leO  :i9nwO 
.mu98uM  lenoileH  riainnia  edJ  ni  b9Jiaoq9Q 


PLATE  II. 


Ryijy.  Kuhmoinen  district. 

Size  146  x  201  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  of  light-grey  and  yellowish  woollen 
yarn;  12  to  20  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  1,2  to  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Governor  Hennig  Ernqvist, 
Orebro,  Sweden. 


•ii  aTAjq 


Johjgib  noniomriuyl 

.mo  I0S  x  9M  9xig 
.n9nil  lo  qieW 

n9lIoow  d8iwoIl9Y  bne  ^aiS-Idgi!  lo  JI9W 
.9liq  lo  swoi  n99wJgd  absoiriJ  OS  ol  SI  ;me^ 
•§noI  mo  a,  I  oi  s,I  ,Ioow  lo  9liq 
IS  ,M  .gia  ni  8e  aJona 
Jond  ni  ab69idJ  £ 

,Jaivpma  ginnoH  lomovoO  :i9nwO 
.n9bow8  ,oid9i0 
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PLATE  III. 


Ryijv  of  the  year  1790.  Saarijarvi. 

Size  168  x  197  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  light-grey; 

12  to  14  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Antell  Collection. 


.Ill  3TAJ4 


.iyiejTiBBS  .0(^1  mboy  oriJ  ‘to  v^yH 

.mo  \6I  x  891  9si8 
.bfiaorlJ  nonil  lo  qieW 
;Y9‘i§-Jri§iI  ,n9lIoow  119W 
.9liq  lo  awoi  n99v/\l9d  sb69iriJ  M  oJ  SI 
.■gnol  mo  2  Inode  <Ioow  lo  9li4 
;§  ,M  .§13  ni  ae  aion3 
JomJ  ni  gbogirlJ  2 
.noiJo9lIoD  ItelnA 
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PLATE  IV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1806,  pile  on 
both  sides.  Uusimaa? 

Size  158  x  189  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  of  hemp;  5  threads  between  rows 
of  pile  on  top  surface. 

Pile  of  wool,  on  top  surface  2,5  cm  and 
on  reverse  surface  3  to  4  cm  long. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  b; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  on 
reverse. 

Owner:  Galerie  Hdrhammer,  Helsinki. 


.vi  aTAjq 


no  eliq  ,6081  isoy  adi  io 
?BBrni8nTJ  .aobig  diod 

.mo  681  x  851  9si2 
.qmori  lo  qifiW 

3woi  na9wJ9d  ab69oriJ  5  ;qm9rf  lo  Jl9W 
.9oeliU8  qoJ  no  9liq  lo 
bus  mo  aoBlius  qol  no  ,Ioow  lo  911^ 
.•§no!  mo  £  ol  £  9ob1hj3  9819V91  no 
;d  ,M  ,^ia  ni  sb  90b1hj8  qol  no  aJomH 
no  $  ,906liua  qoJ  no  alonil  ni  8b69iriJ  £ 
.9819V9T 

.Wni3l9H  .lammsdidH  9n9lsO  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  V. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1836,  pile  on 

both  sides.  Pori. 

Size  148  x  206  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  variegated;  8  threads 
between  rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 
Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long  on  top  surface. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g  on  top  surface;  3 
threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  on 
reverse. 

Owner:  Yrjd  Uotila,  Bank-Director, 
Helsinki. 


.V  aTAjq 

no  9liq  ,8881  i£9Y  9di  lo 

.ho0!  .89bia  riiod 

.mo  60 S  x  8M  9si8 
.qmsd  lo  qieW 

abeeiriJ  8  ;baJe§9hBV  ,n9lIoow  Jl9W 
.aoslina  qoi  no  9liq  lo  awoi  n99wl9d 
.9061108  qoJ  no  ^nol  mo  I  ,Ioow  lo  alia 
8  ;906liu3  qoJ  no  §  <M  .gia  ni  86  alooH 
no  S?  ,906lina  qoJ  no  aion>J  ni  ab69iriJ 

.9819V91 

,iol09iia->lnBa  ,6liJoU  0[iY  nanwO 
.hJnial9H 
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PLATE  VII. 


Ryijy,  joined  together  of  two  pieces. 

Korpilahti. 

Size  140  x  182  cm. 

Warp  of  Uiickish  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  natural  brown,  white, 
blue  and  yellow,  the  colours  varying 
in  stripes; 

10  to  16  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  formerly  about  3  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  r;  2  threads 
in  knot. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


II V  3TAJ4 


.8909iq  ov/j  lo  i9rii9§oJ  i39nio[ 
.ijiieliqioyl 

.mo  £81  x  OM  9si8 
.bfioidJ  xi9flil  riaiiloid,}  lo  qieW 
,9Jiriw  ,nwoid  leiulen  tn9lIoow  JI9W 
■gniviBv  smoloo  9ri.t  ,woII9y  bne  9uld 
;89qhig  ni 

.9liq  lo  swot  n9awl9d  abfi9idj  91  ol  Of 
.§nol  mo  8  Juode  ,Ioow  lo  olil 

abeoadl  S  ;i  <M  .^i3  ni  sb  8lon>I 
.Jond  ni 

.9i9qmfiT  .mnaguM  9mfiH  :i9nwO 


PLATE  VIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1818. 

Hameenlinna. 

Size  138  x  194  cm. 

Warp  of  thickish  linen  thread. 
Weft  woollen,  coloured;  24  to  26 
threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm.  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Hame  Museum,  Tampere. 


.mV  aTAjq 

,8181  ib9y  9ifJ  lo 
.BnniIn99meH 

.mo  £61  x  881  9xi3 
.be9idJ  nonil  xiaidoiriJ  lo  qieW 
dS  oi  ££  ;b9moIoo  <n9lIoow  J19W 
.9liq  lO  3W01  n99Wl9Cf  3b69Tlil 

,§no!  .mo  S  Juodfi  <Ioow  lo  9liq 
<£I  .gia  ni  36  slonX 
.Jomi  ni  3b69ulJ  S 

.9i9qm6T  ,mu9suM  9meH  nonwO 
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PLATE  IX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1705,  joined  to¬ 
gether  of  two  parts.  Lempaala. 

Size  140  x  190  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen, 
Tampere. 


.xi  aTAjq 

-oi  bgnioj,  tdOVI  sdi  lo  x(lX^ 
.6lj86qm9  J  .aiieq  owi  lo  i9flj9§ 

.mo  OQI  x  OM  9si3 

.b69iril  ngnil  lo  qisW 
3b69iriJ  SS  ;9JirIw  tn9lIoow  JI9W 
.9liq  lo  bwoi  n99wJ9d 
.’snol  mo  S  Juodfi  ,Ioow  lo 
tM  .^ia  ni  se  gJonX 
.Jon>I  ni  8b69iriJ  S 

,xT9no>l}hiT  .VI  ‘ioIIiormoD  9beiT  :i9nw0 
.9‘i9qmeT 
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PLATE  X. 

Ryijy.  Hauho. 

Size  137  x  204  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  14  to  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


.X  aTAJq 
.oiIjjbH 

.mo  £0S  xV£I  9si3 
.beoirfl  nonil  lo  qieW 
ab69irii  31  oJ  M  ;9iiriw  tn9lIoow  JI9W 
.9liq  lo  awoi  n99wJ9d 
.§noI  mo  S  Juode  ,Ioow  lo  911*1 
;§  ,M  .gia  ni  as  aJonX 

.Jonjl  ni  3b69iril  £ 

.i>Inial9H  ^mmeritoH  9h9l60  :i9nwO 


PLATE  XI. 


Ryijy.  Palkane. 

Size  137  x  209  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
Deposited  in  the  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.IX  3TAJ4 

.mo  60S  x  VGI  osi3 
,qra9ri  lo  qieW 

8b69irli  31  ;9lidw  «n9lIoow  JI9W 
.9liq  lo  awoi  n99wJ9d 
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PLATE  XII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1785,  joined  to¬ 
gether  of  two  pieces.  Juupajoki. 

Size  144  x  194  cm. 

Warp  of  thickish  hempen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  woollen,  2  to  2,2  cm  long 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.iix  aTAjq 

-oi  banco [  t<38TI  ifia^  sdJ  lo 
.i^oifiquuL  .8909iq  owJ  lo  'i9fli9^ 

.mo  x  9si3 
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PLATE  XIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1797. 
Kuhmalahti. 

Size  150  x  186  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XIV. 


Ryijy.  Aka  a. 

Size  140  x  191  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  woollen,  about  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XV. 

Ryijy,  pile  on  both  sides. 

Yesilahti. 

Size  155  x  186  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  brownish;  14  threads 
between  rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 
Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long  on  top  surface. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 
3  threads  in  knots  on  top  surface. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XVI. 

Ryijy.  Satakunta. 

Size  142  x  194  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  40  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  2  to  3 
threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XVII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1814.  Hauho. 

Size  154  x  211  cm. 

Linen  warp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  18  to  20 
threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Doctor  Leon  Polak,  Berlin. 
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PLATE  XVIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1803.  Pirkkala. 

Size  147  x  207  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  XIX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1790.  pile  on 
both  sides.  Langelmaki. 

Size  167  x  189  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen;  top  surface  with  18,  reverse 
side  with  32  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long  on  top  sur¬ 
face  and  3,5  cm  on  reverse  side. 
Knots  on  each  side  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  2  threads 
in  knots  on  each  side. 

Owner:  General  Gustaf  Mannerheim. 
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PLATE  XX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1786,  pile  on 
both  sides.  Uusimaa. 

Size  144  x  190  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  of  fine  woollen  yarn;  on  the  top  surface, 
18  (=  3  x  6)  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  2  to  2,5  cm  long  on  top  surface. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  surface  mentioned. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXI. 


Ryijy,  pile  on  both  sides. 
Jamsa. 

Size  145  x  171  cm. 

Warp  of  thick  hempen  thread. 

W7eft  woollen,  white,  natural  black  or  blue;  on 
top  surface,  24  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  3  cm  long  on  top  surface. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  surface  mentioned. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1799.  Erajarvi. 

Size  158  x  173  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,25  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  museum. 
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PLATE  XXIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1826.  Langelmaki 
district. 

Size  150  x  184  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  grey;  20  to  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  4  threads 
in  each  knot. 

Owner:  Doctor  Leon  Polak,  Berlin. 
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PLATE  XXV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1802,  pile  on 
both  sides.  Kuorevesi. 

Size  146  x  184  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  24  threads  on  top 
surface  and  48  threads  on  reverse  side 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  to  2,5  cm  long  on  top  sur¬ 
face,  3,5  cm  on  reverse  side. 
Knots  on  both  sides  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  4 
threads  in  each  knot  on  top  surface,  3 
in  those  on  reverse  side. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXVII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1798.  Kangasala. 

Size  150  x  187  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  lone. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXVIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1721.  Saarijarvi. 

Size  170  x  190  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  light-grey;  20  to  22 
threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  to  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Madame  Ida  Aspelin-Haapkyla. 
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PLATE  XXIX. 


Ryijy.  Karstula. 

Size  163  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  24  to  26  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  to  2,2  cm  long. 
Knot  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Doctor  Leon  Polak,  Berlin. 
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PLATE  XXX. 


Ryijy.  Saarijarvi. 

Size  154  x  193  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  16  to  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  3,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXXI. 


Ryijy.  Laukaa. 

Size  150x195  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  24  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  3  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXXII. 


Ryijy.  Laukaa. 

Size  158  X  216  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long. 
Knots  in  field  as  in  Fig.  14,  g,  those 
in  border  as  in  Fig.  14,  h;  3  to  4 
threads  in  each  knot. 

Antell  Collection. 
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PLATE  XXXIII. 

Ryijy.  Saarijarvi. 

Size  142  x  188  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  XXXIV. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1705.  Hameenkyro. 

Size  138  x  182  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  of  hemp. 

Pile  woollen,  worn,  only  0,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  3  threads 
in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  XXXV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1798.  Saaksmaki. 

Size  134  x  193  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXXVI. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1722?  Vesilahti. 

Size  125  x  186  cm. 

Warp  of  thickish  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  24  to  26  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  to  3  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  2  to  3 
threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Professor  U.  T.  Sirelius. 
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PLATE  XXXVII. 


Ryijv  of  the  year  1802.  Saaksmaki. 

Size  140  x  186  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  yellow;  24  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXXVIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1811.  Ylojarvi. 

Size  142  x  191  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  24  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1,5  cm  long. 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XXXIX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1805.  Kylmakoski 
district. 

Size  144  x  198  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XL. 


Ryijy  °f  the  year  1796.  Kylmakoski. 

Size  144  x  198  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  18  to  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Lieutenant  Eino  Valtonen. 
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PLATE  XLI. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1797.  Vesilahti. 

Size  142  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  thickish  hempen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  30  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XL  IV. 


Ryijy,  joined  together  of  two  parts. 
Tyrvaa. 

Size  146  x  204  cm. 

Warp  of  moderately  fine  linen  thread. 
Weft  woollen,  white;  22  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Professor  W.  Ruin,  Helsinki, 
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PLATE  XLV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1792.  Saaksmaki. 

Size  160  x  197  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  12  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  woollen  thread,  about  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  XLVI. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1798.  Urjala. 

Size  145  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  thin  hempen  thread. 
Weft  of  moderately  fine  woollen  thread; 

8  to  12  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  2  threads 
in  knot. 

Owner:  Judge  Gunnar  Backstrom, 
Tampere. 
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PLATE  XLVIII. 

Ryijy,  P^e  on  each  side.  Siikainen. 

Size  144x211  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  of  woollen  yarn  mixed  with  tow  and 
hair;  6  threads  between  rows  of  pile  on 
each  side. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,8  cm  long  on  top  surface, 
2,2  cm  on  reverse  side. 

Knots  on  each  side  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  4 
threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  in  those 
on  reverse  side. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  XLIX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1805,  pile  on 

both  sides.  Karjalohja. 

Size  152  x  188  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  light-grey;  12  (=4x3) 
threads  between  rows  of  pile  on  top  sur¬ 
face,  24  (=  8  x  3)  on  reverse  side. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,2  cm  long  on  top  surface, 

4  cm  on  reverse  side. 

Knots  on  both  sides  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  3 
threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  on 
reverse  side. 

Owner:  Alderman  Otto  Tuomi,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  L. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1796,  pile  on 

both  sides.  West-Uusimaa? 

Size  154  x  190  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen;  6  (=2x3)  threads 
between  rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 
Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long  on  top  surface. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knots  on  side  mentioned. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LI. 


Ryijy.  Kalajoki. 

Size  159  x  198  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  of  double  threads  of  mixed  wool 
and  hair;  4  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  3  to  4 
threads  in  knot. 

Antell  Collection. 
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PLATE  LII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1708?  Central- 
Hame? 

Size  146  x  206  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

6  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LIII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1802,  joined 

together  of  two  pieces.  Lempaala. 

Size  148  x  201  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  24  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LIV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1806. 

Hameenkyro. 

Size  140  x  202  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  LV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1800.  Kokemaki. 

Size  137  x  188  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LV1. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1796.  Hattula. 

Size  160  x  202  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LVII. 

Ryijy.  Lempaala. 

Size  156  x  223  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  bright  blue-green; 
20  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

6  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  LVIII. 

Rvijy  of  the  year  1807,  pile  on 
both  sides.  Koylio. 

Size  125  x  177  cm. 

Warp  of  moderately  thick  hempen  thread. 
Weft  woollen,  coarse,  variegated;  15  threads 
between  rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long  on  top  surface, 

4  cm  on  reverse  side. 

Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

5  threads  in  knots  on  surface  mentioned. 
Owner:  O.  Hammarberg,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LIX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1820.  Koke- 

maenjoki-valley. 

Size  144  x  210  cm. 

Warp  of  fine  hempen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  greenish;  14  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Hdrhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LX. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1825.  Pori  district. 

Size  140  x  185  cm. 

Warp  of  fine  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  threads  between 
rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g: 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Stockman’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LXI. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1784.  Karkku. 

Size  144  x  176  cm. 

Warp  of  thick  hempen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  green-yellow;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  to  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LXII. 


Ryijy-  Lappi. 

Size  135  x  174  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  30  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  HOrhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LXIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1799,  pile  on 
both  sides.  Tuusula? 

Size  157x190  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  12  (=2x6) 
threads  between  rows  of  pile  on 
top  surface. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,2  cm  long  on  top  surface, 
3  cm  on  reverse  side. 

Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

5  threads  in  knots  on  surface  mentioned. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


•  iiixj  aTAjq 


no  aliq  (G6VI  ug9Y  9ilj  lo 
VbIjjsjjjjT  .89big  xiiod 

.mo  OSIxVdl  9siS 
.qraari  lo  qieW 

(3 xS  =  )  §1  ;9liriw  ,n9lIoow  J19W 
no  9liq  lo  awoi  n99wl9d  8b69irII 
.9oeliu3  qoJ 

,90jb1w3  qoJ  no  gnol  mo  stS  Joow  lo  9liq 
.9bi3  9319V91  no  mo  8 
,M  .§ia  ni  sb  9ob1uj3  qoJ  no  aionX 
.b9noiJn9m  90Blwa  no  slond  ni  3b69TriJ  <3 
.ijinialoH  ,i9mmBrfioH  9ii9lfiO  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXIV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1796.  Kiukainen. 

Size  143x170  cm. 

Warp  of  thick  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  26  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


.VIXJ  3TAJq 

.nsnifijiuiiH  .86V I  to  YL^H 

.mo  OYIxBM  9si8 
.beoiflJ  nonil  >foixli  lo  qoeW 
8be9iriJ  dS  ;9jiriw  tn9lIoow  119W 
.9liq  lo  8woi  n99wJ9d 
.gnol  mo  S  <Ioow  lo  oliq 
;§  ,M  .§13  ni  ae  alonX 
.Jonjl  ni  8be9iril  S 

.ijinieloH  ,i9mmeriioH  9ii9leO  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1807.  Satakunta 

Size  142x200  cm. 

Warp  of  thick  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  2  to  3 
threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Stockmann’s  Dept.  Stores,  Helsinki 


.VXJ  3TAJq 

.sinu>lBifi3  SOS  l  169^  9iit  lo 

.mo  OOSxSM  9si8 
.bfiairlJ  xi9flil  jioidJ  lo  qioW 
aboairiJ  01  ;9iiriw  ,n9lIoow  Jlo W 
.gliq  lo  awoi  n99wJ9d 
.gnol  mo  S  Juode  ,Ioow  lo  9liq 
8  oi  S  ;■§  ^  I  .^iq  ni  so  slonX 
.Jomi  ni  abjeoidl 

,i>inial9H  .aeioJS  .Jq9d  a'nneimiooJS  :i9nw0 
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PLATE  LXVI. 


Ryijy,  pile  on  both  sides.  Nakkila. 

Size  148x190  cm. 

Warp  of  twisted  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  22  threads  between 
rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long  on  top  surface. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  surface  mentioned. 
Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


.ivxj  aTAjq 

.jsIijhleKI  .gsbia  riiod  no  9liq 

.mo  061  x8M  asi2 
.bfioirfJ  n9nil  b9laiwl  lo  qieW 
ne9wJod  8bfi9irii  SS  ;9Jixiw  <n9lIoow  JlaW 
.906'iwa  qoJ  no  9liq  lo  awoo 
.906lina  qoi  no  §noi  mo  a ,§  ,Ioow  lo  9iiq 
;§  ,M  .§ia  ni  an  906lma  qoJ  no  aionX 
.b9noiJii9m  90Blma  no  aJomi  ni  abB9oril  8 
.idnial9H  ,i9mmerii6H  9ii9lfiO  :ianwO 
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PLATE  LXVII. 


Ryijy,  pile  on  both  sides.  Kiikka. 

Size  147  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  moderately  thick  linen  thread. 
Weft  of  thick  white  woollen  yarn;  12  threads 
on  top  surface  between  rows  of  pile  and 
24  on  reverse  side. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long  on  top  surface 
and  2,5  cm  on  reverse  side. 
Knots  on  each  side  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  in 
those  on  reverse  side. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.iivxj  aTAjq 


.BihliDI  .39bia  rliod  no  9liq 

.mo  00S  xVM  9xiS 

.be8ixiJ  n9nil  doirii  y^619^0111  1°  qiBW 
8bB9irii  SI  ;mfiY  n9lIoow  9iiriw  >JoirfJ  lo  J19W 
bns  9liq  lo  awoi  n99v/\l9d  gosluia  qoJ  no 
.9bia  9379V91  HO  £S 

906ln/a  qoi  no  §noI  mo  etI  ,Ioow  lo  9liq 
.9bia  93T9V97  no  mo  etS  bns 
tJbI  .§ia  ni  as  9bia  rfos9  no  alonX 
ni  S  <9ob1uj3  qoJ  no  aJonjJ  ni  ab697ril  8 

.9bi8  9319V97  no  930dJ 

.mi/oauM  iBnoilsH  riainnia  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  L XVIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1786.  Langelmaki. 

Size  148  x  198  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  26  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  h: 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


jiivxj  aTAjq 

.ijl6ral9§njsJ  .88V I  1S9Y  sdJ 

.mo  8GI  x  8M  gsi8 
.qmarl  lo  qieW 

BbeairiJ  9£  -9oIcI  ,fl9lIoow  JI9W 
.9liq  lo  awoi  n99wJ9d 
/§noI  mo  e<S?  Joow  lo  9liq 
;rf  <M  ni  36  slonX 

Jons!  ni  sb69irii  £ 

.i>Ini3l9H  ^mmerbioH  9h9leO  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXIX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1803,  pile  on 

both  sides.  Origin  unknown. 

Size  126  x  176  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  16  to  18  threads 
between  rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 
Pile  of  wool,  1  to  1,3  cm  long  on  top 
surface,  2,5  cm  on  reverse  side. 
Knots  on  both  sides  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  in 
those  on  reverse  side. 

Owner:  Doctor  Leon  Polak,  Berlin. 


.xixj  aTAjq 


no  9liq  ,8081  ijs9^  9ili  lo 
.nwomlnu  nighO  .89big  rfiod 

.mo  3VI  x  3SI  axiS 
.beoirfi  n9nil  lo  qiBW 
abeoiriJ  81  oJ  31  ;aJhlw  ,na!Ioow  llaW 
.aoBlma  qoJ  no  aliq  lo  awoi  naawJad 
qol  no  ^nol  mo  8,1  oJ  i  Joow  lo  aliq 
.abia  aaiavai  no  mo  e,S?  tao6lma 
<M  .§ia  ni  ae  a9bia  dlod  no  aJonX 
ni  S  ,aoBlma  qoJ  no  alon>I  ni  absairiJ  8 
.abia  aaiavai  no  aaoriJ 
.nihaa  ,il6loq  no9J  mlood  nanwO 


LXIX 


PLATE  LXX. 

Ryijy.  Lempaala. 

Size  163  x  199  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


xxj  aTAjq 

.filfifiqrasJ 

.mo  G6I  X  831  9xi3 
.qmarf  lo  qieW 

absoidi  OS  ;9iiriw  tnaIIoow  JI9W 
.9liq  lo  awoi  n99wl9d 
.§noI  mo  e,I  Joow  lo  9[i*I 
,M  .§ia  ni  ae  aJonX 
Jond  nr  abogidl  8 
.idnialaH  j9mmerIioH  gmlfiO  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXXI. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1804.  Vesilahti. 

Size  150  x  193  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  yellowish;  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


.IXXJ  aTAJq 


.iiriBlig9V  >081  riB9^  9iii  io 

.mo  861  x  Ocl  9siS 
.b/BOiriJ  nonil  'to  qisW 
sbeairiJ  31  jdaiwotloY  tri9lIoow  JlaW 
,9liq  to  awoi  naawiad 
.§noI  mo  I  ,Ioow  to  9lta 
;; g  ,M  .§ta  ni  86  aionX 
.Jonjf  ni  8b69oriJ  8 

.idnielaH  .rammeitioH  aiialfiO  :ianwO 
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PLATE  LXXII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1799.  Yesilahti? 

Size  155  x  191  cm. 

Warp  of  thickish  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  blue;  16  to  20  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1,5  cm  long-. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Director  A.  K.  HogstrOm. 


.iixxj  aTAjq 


?iidBlig9V  .66^1  -169^  9flj  lo 

.mo  lei  x  551  9siS 
.bB9idJ  nonil  riaidoiriJ  lo  qisW 
sbB9idi  OS  ol  91  ;9uld  ,n9lIoow  JlaW 
.9liq  lo  awoi  fl99wl9d 
.^nol  mo  c,I  JuodB  ,Ioow  lo  904 
ni  8b  alonX 
.lond  ni  ab69irIJ  8 
.mdilagOH  .X  .A  iolo9iiQ  :i9nv/0 


LXXII 


PLATE  LXXIII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1783. 

Peraseinajoki? 

Size  160  x  173  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  brownish;  8  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  woollen,  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.iiixxj  aTAjq 


.88VI  1B9Y  9fti  lo 

?  IjIo  '[J8nf936'I9tI 

.mo  8VI  x  091  gsi2 
.qmori  lo  qifiW 

absoidj  8  ;riainwoid  tn9lIoow  JI9W 
.aliq  lo  awoi  n99w\l9d 
.gnol  mo  e,I  tn9lIoow  glia 
,M  .gia  ni  as  aionH 
Jonji  ni  abB9iriJ  8 
.nn/9auM  IsnoilBW  daitmil  : isnwO 
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PLATE  LXXIV. 

Fly i j y  of  the  year  1797.  Vesilahti. 

Size  157  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  7  to  8  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Madame  Sofi  Selin,  Lempaala. 


.vixxj  aTAjq 


. iiilelies V  .TGTI  'ibsy  Qfii  lo  Yl*’^ 

.mo  00S  x  Vdi  9siS 
.qm9ri  io  qieW 

ebB9iriJ  8  oJ  V  ;9iidw  ,n9lIoow  J'teW 
.9liq  'io  8woi  n99wJ9d 
.gnol  mo  I  ,Ioow  io  ell4? 

;g  ,^1  .gi?  ni  ae  sionX 
•  Jond  ni  gbB9idJ  8 

.iilfifiqm9j  ,nil98  iio8  9mebeM  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXXV. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1799,  pile  on 
both  sides.  Myrskyla. 

Size  144  x  172  cm. 

Warp  of  comparatively  coarse  linen  thread. 
Weft  triple  thread  of  wool  and  flax  mixed, 
white;  4  threads  between  rows  of  pile  on 
top  surface,  8  on  reverse  side. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long  on  top  surface, 

2,5  cm  on  reverse  side. 

Knots  on  both  sides  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  top  surface,  2  in 
those  on  reverse  side. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.vxxj  aTAjq 


no  oliq  (GGVI  adi  lo 

.Sl^dar^M  .89big  riiod 

.mo  SVI  x  9si8 

.b69iriJ  n9nil  9aifioo  Y^viifiifiqraoo  lo  qisW 
,b9xim  xbII  bns  loow  lo  bBOiril  9lqhJ  J19W 
no  9liq  lo  awoi  n99wlod  abBOirll  £  ;9lirfw 
.9bia  9819V9T  no  8  ,90Blma  qoJ 
,90Blwa  qol  no  §noI  rao  e,I  Joow  lo  aliSt 
.9bla  9319V91  no  mo 
tM  .■§i'I  ni  as  a9bia  dlod  no  alonX 
ni  S  t906lina  qol  no  alond  ni  ab69idJ  8 
.9bia  9ai9V9i  no  9aodl 
,niu9anM  IfinoiJBX  dainniH  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXXVI. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1756.  Sibbo. 

Size  145  x  199  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  half  of  linen,  half  of  woollen 
thread;  12  (==2x6)  threads 

between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  thin  woollen  thread,  l,a  to  1,5  cm  Ion 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

8  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.ivxxj  aTAjq 


.oddi8  .8dVI  -ib9Y  9di  lo 

.mo  661  x  <3M  9x13 
.b69irii  nanil  lo  qieW 
n9lIoow  lo  Usd  (n9flil  lo  lied  II9W 
at)69idl  (8x6=)  SI  ;I)B9iril 
.aliq  lo  awoi  ri99wl9d 
.■§noI  m3  c,I  ol  s,I  ,b69odl  n9lIoow  nidi  9114 
<M  .§14  ni  as  alonX 
.load  ni  ab69idl  8 

.muaauM  IsnoilfiX  xlaixmi4  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  L XXVII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1798,  pile  on 

both  sides.  Kisko. 

Size  153  x  196  cm. 

Warp  of  coarsish  linen  thread. 
Weft  of  double,  undyed  woollen  thread; 

4  threads  between  rows  of  pile  on 
each  side. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long  on  both  sides. 
Knots  on  top  surface  as  in  Fig.  14,  g, 
those  on  reverse  side  as  in  Fig.  14,  c; 

3  threads  in  knots  on  top  surface, 

2  in  those  on  reverse  side. 
Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.iivxxj  aTAjq 


no  ol'rq  t8eVI  sdi  lo 

.ojtaiH  .89bia  rijod 

.mo  361  x  831  9xi3 
.bBoorii  nanil  riaiaiBOO  lo  qisW 
;b69iriJ  n9lIoow  b9Y^nu  (9lduob  to  11 9  W 
no  9liq  lo  awoo  n99wl9d  abBS-utl  b 
.9bia  rios9 

,39bia  rilod  no  gnol  mo  atI  Joow  lo  glia 
<g  <M  .gia  ni  36  goBima  qol  no  alonX 
;o  ,M  .gta  ni  sg  9bia  93i9V9i  no  93orii 
(9ob1iu3  qoJ  no  aloud  ni  ab69odl  8 
,9bia  9319V91  no  93oril  ni  S 
,mu9BuM  Isnoilfild  riainnia  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXXVIII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1795,  pile  on 

both  sides.  Narpes. 

Size  155  x  198  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  of  thickish  hemp;  6  threads 
between  rows  of  pile  on  top  surface. 
Pile  of  wool;  about  2  cm  long  in  front. 
Knots  in  front  as  in  Fig.  14,  g,  behind 
as  in  Fig.  14,  c;  3  threads  in  knots  on 
top  surface,  2  in  those  on  reverse  side. 
Owner:  Ernst  von  Freymann, 

Civil  Engineer,  Helsinki. 


.iiivxxj  aTAjq 


no  oliq  ,56V I  lo 

.89qifiVI  .89bia  riiod 

.mo  8GI  x  561  9xi3 
,qm9ri  lo  qifiW 

8be9irii  3  ;qni9d  devoid!  lo  Jl9W 
.906liu3  qol  no  9liq  lo  awoi  n99wl9d 
.Jnoil  ni  ^nol  mo  S  Juode  ;Ioow  lo  9liq 
bnidod  ,M  .^i3  ni  ae  Jnoil  ni  aJonX 
no  aJon>I  ni  ab69idi  £  ;o  ,M  .£i3  ni  ae 
9bia  9319V9T  no  9aodJ  ni  S  <90Bliua  qol 
tnn6niY9i3  nov  Jam3  :i9nwO 
.blnisteH  ,i99ni§n3  liviO 
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PLATE  LXXIX. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1798.  Uurainen. 

Size  154  x  195  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  2  x  12  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  3  to  4 
threads  in  knot. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland. 


.xixxj  aTAjq 

.n9fir6iuU  .86V I  7B9^  9flJ  lo  y[iyfl 

.mo  561  x  £51  osiS 
.bfiairil  nonil  lo  qieW 
ab69iril  SI  x  S  jaliriw  tnaIIoow  Jl9W 
.aliq  lo  3woi  naawlad 
.§nol  mo  a, I  ,Ioow  lo  aliq 
£  ol  8  <£I  .giq  ni  8B  3lonX 

•lonri  ni  sbeatril 

aril  lo  Inabisaiq  aril  lo  aoebsq  aril  ni 
.bnelniq  lo  oildi/qaH 


LXXIX 


PLATE  LXXX. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1799.  Yesilahti. 

Size  148  x  180  cm. 

Warp  of  linen  thread. 

Weft  of  fine  woollen  yarn;  14  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  to  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Trade  Councillor  N.  Tirkkonen, 
Tampere. 


.xxxj  aTAjq 

.iideliesV  ,99V I  orii  lo 

.mo  081  x  8M  9si8 
.b69irii  n9nil  lo  qifiW 
3be9iriJ  M  ;mBy;  n9lIoow  9nil  lo  Jl9W 
.9liq  lo  awoo  n99wl9d 
.gnol  mo  ol  I  Joow  lo  9liq 
<M  .§ia  ni  as  alonX 
Jon>I  ni  ab69iriJ  S 

rn9noji>IiiT  .VI  ooIIionnoO  9bsiT  :i9nwO 
.9i9qm6T 
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PLATE  LXXXI. 


Ryijy  °f  the  year  1801.  Satakunta. 

Size  136  x  188  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  24  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 


.ixxxj  aTAjq 


.einuieifiS  .1081  riB9^  9f[j  ‘io 

.mo  881  x  9£I  9xiS 
.qmod  io  qieW 

ab69cidi  £S  ;oJiriw  <n9lIoow  iloW 
.9liq  io  awoi  n99wi9d 
.■§no!  mo  i  inode  ,Ioow  io  glia 
tM  .«ia  ni  ae  aionX 
Jonji  ni  ab69irfj  8 

.nlnialoH  ,i9mm6dioH  9h9leO  :i9nwO 
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PLATE  LXXXII. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1780.  Kiikoinen. 

Size  179  x  177  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  25  to  27  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  to  2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  h; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 


.iixxxj  aTAjq 
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PLATE  LXXXIII. 


Ryijy.  Pirkkala. 

Size  154  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  yellow;  18  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

4  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Finnish  National  Museum. 
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PLATE  LXXXV. 


Ryijy.  Saarijarvi. 

Size  163  x  215  cm 
Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  double  woollen  thread;  about 
12  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  double  woollen  thread, 
2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Satakunta  Museum,  Pori. 
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PLATE  LXXXVI. 


Ryijy.  Saarijarvi. 

Size  163  x  180  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  double  woollen  thread;  about  12 
threads  between  rows  of  pile. 
Pile  of  double  woollen  thread, 

2  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Satakunta  Museum,  Pori. 
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PLATE  LXXXVII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1810.  Yesilahti. 

Size  137  x  168  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  brown;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LXXXVIII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1822.  Huittinen. 

Size  143  x  190  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  dark-brown;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  LXXXIX. 

Ryijy- 

Size  155  x  195  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  of  yellowish  woollen  thread;  14 
to  20  threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1,5  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  2  to  3 
threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Ernst  von  Freymann,  Civil  Engineer, 
Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XG. 


Ryijy  of  the  year  1786.  Saaksmaki. 

Size  143  x  191  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  15  to  16  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  2,5  to  3  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g;  3  to  4 
threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Madame  Ellinor  Ivalo, 
Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XGI. 


Ryijy.  Vesilahti? 

Size  158  x  200  cm. 

Warp  of  hemp. 

Weft  woollen,  green-yellow;  12  to  18 
threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  about  1,5  cm  long. 
Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

2  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XCII. 


Ryijv  of  the  year  1791?  Vesilahti? 

Size  140  x  181  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  white;  10  threads 
between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool,  1  cm  long. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g; 

3  threads  in  knot. 

Owner:  Galerie  Horhammer,  Helsinki. 
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PLATE  XCIII. 

Ryijy  of  the  year  1731.  Borga 
(Porvoo.) 

Size  168  x  204  cm. 

Warp  of  linen. 

Weft  woollen,  yellow-grey;  8  to  15 
threads  between  rows  of  pile. 

Pile  of  wool. 

Knots  as  in  Fig.  14,  g. 

Owner:  Borga  Museum. 
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